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theMurray Corporation of 
America, Detroit, Mich. 















Herringbone Gears are One of Many “Tiger” Features. 
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April Equipment Orders 


AILWAY equipment ordered for domestic service 
in April showed a gain over the totals reported 
during the same period in 1928. Passenger car orders 
were outstanding, with contracts placed for 250, mak- 
ing the largest monthly total for the year. This com- 
pares with 142 passenger cars ordered during April, 
1928. However, there having been heavy buying dur- 
ing January, 1928, the cumulative total for passenger 
car orders for the first four months fell slightly below 
last year’s, with 552 cars ordered in 1929 to date, as 
compared with 884 ordered during the first four months 
of 1928. Locomotive orders during April reached a 
total of 58, which compares favorably with a total of 33 
ordered in the corresponding month last year. This 
brought the total number of locomotives ordered thus 
far this year to 296 as compared with 80 ordered during 
the same period in 1928. Freight car orders showed 
an increase over the total for April, 1928, with orders 
for 6,983 reported as compared with 5,683 ordered last 
year. The total number of freight cars ordered to date 
this year is now 44,896, in comparison with 17,686 or- 
dered in the corresponding one-third of last year. A 
slight decrease was reported in orders for structural 
steel in comparison with last year’s total, while no or- 
ders for rails were reported during the past month. 


Taking the Ballyhoo 
Out of Safety Methods 


NE thought which recurred again and again 

throughout the papers presented before the three- 
day meeting of the Safety Section at Indianapolis was 
that ballyhoo methods of accident prevention, if not 
already in the discard, are rapidly headed in that direc- 
tion. Representatives of a number of roads stated from 
the platform that they had discontinued the use of spec- 
tacular methods while the same thought was aptly ex- 
pressed by an assistant superintendent who said that on 
his division safety educational work was taken too se- 
riously to link it up with “band music, parades or bally- 
hoo.” In the early days of the safety movement the 
evangelistic methods served a useful purpose in get- 
ting the safety-first idea before a large number of em- 
ployees in a short time. Personal safety instruction 
among the negligent and careless members of separate 
fangs Sy their foremen has now been substituted as a 
means of preventing accidents. Executive officers are 
fast acceding to the belief that the performance of 
duties in a safe manner does not lessen efficiency, but, 
on the other hand, usually means that operations are 
carried on in a more efficient manner. The two or 
three outstanding examples of accident prevention in 
the shop and yard that were presented at Indianapolis 
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were accompanied by the efficient handling of a greater 
volume of business. The elimination of accidents meant 
that yard crews and shop gangs were not being con- 
tinually filled with inexperienced and careless substi- 
tutes. And in each case the excellent record was the 
result of a supervisory officer’s untiring drive for safe 
performance of duties by persenal instruction. 


A Railroad Investment Trust and 
an Investment Trust Railroad 


HE formation of an investment trust, the Penn- 

road Corporation, for the benefit of the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad is a development 
which has potentialities, at least, of the greatest inter- 
est and importance. It is specifically stated that the 
new company is empowered to invest in all agencies of 
transportation—water, air and highway, but that it will 
not at present invest in railway securities. Here is, ap- 
parently, a development which offers promise of an ex- 
periment in the thorough-going co-ordination of trans- 
portation, utilizing all methods and without the temp- 
tation to favor one agency over the other except on 
logical grounds of economy or efficiency. If this de- 
velopment proceeds as it well may, it will provide an 
experiment of great value to other railroads. So much 
for an investment trust controlled by a railroad—or at 
least by the stockholders of a railroad; another recent 
event in railroad finance of almost equal interest is the 
acquisition of control of a railroad by an investment 
trust, reversing the situation of the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion. What effect would a tendency such as this—and 
with the growth of investment trusts it may well de- 
velop into a tendency—have on the future of the rail- 
roads? It is difficult to determine definitely. These 
trusts, employing investment experts, may possibly show 
a somewhat greater interest in the affairs of companies 
in which they are interested than can the average in- 
dividual stockholder. On the other hand, they are mid- 
dlemen between the individuals who advance the funds 
and the companies which receive them. In this respect 
they are analogous to savings banks or insurance com- 
panies. One of the great public relations tasks of the 
railways has been to secure adequate realization by par- 
ticipators in railroad ownership of their selfish interest 
in railroad prosperity. The individual security holder 
generally has this knowledge. The savings bank de- 
positor or the insurance policyholder has not always 
been so quick to grasp it, although his interests and 
those of the individual security holder are identical. If 
the spread of investment trusts should tend to decrease 
the number of individual security owners, then it would 
seem to indicate the necessity for even more vigorous 
public relations work. That may be one outcome of this 
development, 
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The Psychology 
of Pressure Lubrication 


OSSIBLY few would expect to find that psychology 

was an important factor in so prosaic an opera- 
tion as lubricating locomotive driving rods. However, 
it provides one of the most potent reasons for the suc- 
cess of pneumatic and mechanical pressure systems for 
lubricating driving rods and other moving parts of loco- 
motives as well. Some of these systems have been in 
service long enough to demonstrate their practicability 
and merit in meeting railroad requirements. In gen- 
eral they operate by simply pressing a trigger or moving 
a lever, which, through a suitable mechanism readily 
applied to the rod, forces lubricant at several thousand 
pounds per square inch pressure between the bearing 
surfaces. These systems are successful primarily be- 
cause positive and thorough application of the lubricant 
is made easy, if not a pleasure, compared to former 
methods. The grease plug and hand wrench method, 
now commonly used, is a relatively tedious operation, 
taking four to six times as long as with one of the 
modern pressure systems. Moreover, the grease is 
supplied so slowly that it is not always easy to tell when 
a bearing is completely filled. As a result, there is a 
strong temptation to supply less than the desired 
amount of grease to rod bearings, especially if locomo- 
tives are needed in a hurry, or weather cenditions pro- 
vide an incentive for the locomotive oiler to get back 
into the enginehouse or oil house as soon as possible. 
More than one epidemic of hot crank pins has been 
traced to this single cause. The great advantage of 
making it easy to do the job of lubricating locomotives 
right is self-evident. 


Passenger Business Increases 
in Britain—Revenue Declines 


AILWAYS of Great Britain during 1928 carried 

4,395,000 more passengers than in 1927 but, de- 
spite this fact, their gross passenger revenues were two 
per cent under those of the preceding year. Such is the 
net result of an intensive effort to meet highway compe- 
tition with concessions in rates and service designed to 
attract travelers back to the rails. Commenting upon 
this situation in a statement which accompanied the 
publication of the preliminary railway returns, Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood, chairman of the general managers’ confer- 
ence, said: “This reduction (in revenue) is due mainly 
to road competition, but when compared with the heavy 
falling-off experienced in previous years, it indicates that 
the railways are achieving success in preventing a further 
drift of railway traffic to the roads, This has been done 
largely by the quotation of cheap fares, provision of 
day excursions and by more intensive train services. 

. At the same time there has been an increase of 
no less than 8,000,000 miles in passenger train mileage. 
. . . . This increase has been undertaken as part of a 
definite policy to bring traffic back to rail... ” The 
foregoing indicates that declines in passenger business 
may be checked if rate and increased service conces- 
sions be multiplied, but this does not take into account 
the net revenue derived from the service. American 
railroads, have found that their net revenues may be 
protected in a less costly manner by the operation of co- 
ordinated motor coach services where circumstances dic- 
tate that the motor coach is the more economical vehicle 
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of transport ; although, of course, improving service and 
the offering of attractive rates is also important where 
such concessions give promise of added net revenues, 
The motor coach will no doubt be adopted more exten- 
sively by British railways, supplementing their efforts to 
attract business for their rail services, when their road 
transport operations are fully organized under the re- 
cently acquired Parliamentary powers to operate on the 
highways. 


Negotiating for Automatic 


Highway Crossing Protection 


peewee aes desiring to modernize their highway 
crossing protection will find a suggestion for pro- 
cedure in a recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court involving an accident at a street crossing 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, in the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., where a train struck an automobile, 
killing the driver and injuring three other occupants of 
the car. This crossing was protected by an automatic 
tlashing-light signal, and while proof was presented that 
the occupants of the automobile knew that the railway 
did not maintain a human flagman at this crossing they 
were awarded damages, the decision being based on the 
validity of a city ordinance passed in 1880, requiring 
all railroads in Memphis to maintain a flagman waving 
a flag in the daytime and a red lighted lantern at night 
at grade crossings to give warning of approaching 
trains. This ordinance has not been enforced and, ac- 
cording to the best information, no flagman had ever 
been maintained at the crossing in question, while rec- 
ords show that for at least eleven years no flagman had 
been employed. The railroad had voluntarily installed 
automatic flashing-light signals, not only at this cross- 
ing but at other crossings in the city, and the city au- 
thorities had not only acquiesced, but had encouraged 
the use of these electrical devices, and in a conference 
unanimously approved this type of signal as affording 
better protection than a human flagman. 

The railway admitted that the ordinance was valid 
when passed because at that time human flagmen con- 
stituted the best known method of protection. How- 
ever, it contended that in view of changed conditions, 
due to inventive genius, mechanical flagmen furnished 
the public greater protection, at less cost, than human 
flagmen. The contention, therefore, was that as the 
city authorities, which passed the ordinance, had never 
weighed the comparative worth of the two forms of 
protection, to require the continuation of a wholly ob- 
solete form of protection lacked due process of law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States held that the 
court could not find that the form of protection (human 
flagman) required by the Memphis ordinance was, In 
the light of modern inventions, so wholly useless and 
obsolete as to say with absolute certainty that its en- 
forcement lacked due process of law. 

There is nothing in this to the effect that flagmen 
cannot be replaced by automatic signals. The import- 
ance of the case to the railroads arises from the fact 
that old ordinances should be replaced by new ones 
which authorize the railroads to modernize their high- 
way crossing protection, before the installations are 
made. The fact that the city authorities of Memphis 
approved these signals and encouraged the railroads to 
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install them did not set aside the old ordinance. In 
numerous articles published from time to time in the 
Railway Age descriptions have been presented of in- 
stallations of electrically-operated highway crossing 
signals replacing human flagmen and manually ope- 
rated gates. Adequate proof is, therefore, available 
that modern types of protection not only provide 
greater Safety, but also reduce the cost of operation. 
The Memphis case need not, therefore, discourage the 
pee and local authorities in their efforts to pro- 
vide better crossing protection, but it should emphasize 
the necessity for the revision of local ordinances to 
comply with the new conditions. 


Railway and Barge Line Wages 


HE government of the United States, by becom- 

ing, through the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
the owner and operator of a barge line on the Missis- 
sippi river system, has engaged in direct competi- 
tion with the railways. By the policy it has adopted in es- 
tablishing joint rail-water routes and rates it is forcing 
the railways to help the barge line to take traffic from 
themselves and reduce their earnings. In order to di- 
vert traffic from the railways it is making the freight 
rates charged by it so low that, including interest upon 
its investment in the barge line, it is incurring a large 
annual deficit which is being defrayed from taxes paid 
by the people of the United States. The ostensible pur- 
pose of all this is to demonstrate that private enterprise 
could engage successfully in carrying freight on inland 
waterways. 

When the government embarks upon a policy of 
thus competing with an industry in which private capital 
is invested, all the costs incurred by it should be fully 
reported and carefully scrutinized in order that it may 
be determined whether its management of business is 
sound in all respects and fair to all concerned. The 
cost of labor constitutes almost two-thirds of the ope- 
rating expenses of the railways. A large part of the 
wages paid by the railways have been fixed by arbitra- 
tion boards created by a federal law, upon which rep- 
tesentatives of the public have held the balance of 
power. All the other wages now paid by the railways 
are largely the result of action taken by the Railroad 
Administration, under government control, and sub- 
sequently by the Railroad Labor Board, which was a 
government tribunal. It has never been claimed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or any important 
public man or official of the government that railway 
wages are too high. The level of wages which has pre- 
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vailed since the war has been the principal reason why 
it has been necessary for the railways to charge the 
freight rates that have since prevailed. 

If the wages being paid by the railways are reason- 
able, then the freight rates they make necessary are 


reasonable. If the wages being paid by the’ railways 
are reasonable, then any lower wages paid by the gov- 
ernment for similar work must be unreasonably low. If 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, which is merely a 
branch of the government, is being enabled to make 
freight rates lower than those of the railways partly 
because it is paying unreasonably low wages, it is both 
treating its employees unfairly and engaging in unfair 
competition with the railways. We have heard much 
said to the effect that the prosperity that has prevailed 
in the United States within recent years has been due 
to the high wages paid in our industries. Obviously, if 
this is true, and if the government, when it engages in 
business, will pay lower wages than competing private 
industries, the tendency of the government engaging in 
business must be to undermine the country’s prosperity. 

For the purpose of ascertaining what kind of an em- 
ployer the government is, when it engages in compe- 
tition with a private industry, the Ratlway Age has se- 


-cured data regarding the compensation paid by the In- 


land Waterways: Corporation in 1927 to its various 
classes of employees. In an accompanying table we 
present this data and comparative data showing the 
compensation paid in the same year by the southwestern 
railways to persons doing similar work the wages of 
which, because of their location, are fairly comparable 
with those paid by the barge line. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of mechanics 
and carpenters, the barge line paid lower average wages 
to every class of its employees than the railways paid to 
employees doing similar work. For 6,241,292 hours of 
work the barge line paid $2,460,668 in wages, whereas 
for an equal number of hours of work of similar kinds 
the railways paid $3,178,723, or $718,055 more. The 
barge line had to bear the expense of boarding its 
crews, and its report shows that in 1927 it made ex- 
penditures for food supplies of $118,872. Adding this 
to the wages actually paid makes the total constructive 
wages paid by the barge line $2,575,583. The rail- 
ways paid $599,183 in excess of this for an equal 
amount of similar labor, or over 23 per cent more. 

In the report of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
for 1927 there appeared a statement to the effect that 
“the approximate total savings to the public on tonnage 
transported by the Mississippi-Warrior service during 
1927” was $2,303,000. This included no allowance for 
the interest paid by the public upon the government’s 
investment in the barge line, which amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. It included no allowance for 








Barge Line and Southwestern Railway Wages, 1927 


Hours Barge Railway Barge 
worked by line Wages paid wages Barge line line 
barge line wages by barge per wages at wage 

Officers employees per hr. line hour rail rates savings 
Chief cleckg TTT Trt tiettstessessesessees 156,456 $1.32 $206,522 $1.75 $273,798 $67,276 
Other ler D 0000.06.45 60 00.06.000006000666600600806 47,607 0.90 42,846 0.93 44,275 1,429 
Wareh, erical and office help ... eo eceeccsecsccese 938,761 0.55 516,319 0.57 535,094 18,775 
Wat ee wharf thee g and freight handlers.. 2,974,671 0.37 1,190,628 0.43 1,279,109 178,481 
mg Oe Sere Pov eseccccccccccceses 174,180 0.24 41,803 0.35 60,963 19,160 
Eno: vessel employees, captains and mates *....... 307,755 0.60 184,653 0.83 255,437 70,784 
i sincere, firemen, ccal passers, etc.*............ 694,406 0.3 215,266 0.53 368,035 152,769 
c = MMics and carpenters ......ccccccccccccccce 5,206 0.76 3,957 0.76 a:  -§§§ “steiiaineatd 
Sy mn -“~ WE ce cehanicuciant ven ceneeaeacia 733,606 0.16 117,377 0.38 278,770 161,393 
vee NS WN GEE kk xciadcuvdevcsaseeses 208.644 0.15 31,297 0.38 79,285 47,988 
6,241,292 $2,460,668 $3,1 178,723 $7 18,055 

r “Compensation of line vessel employees, captains and mates is compared with compensation of railway conductors in freight service; compensation 
1, hgineers hremen, coal passers, etc., is compared with compensation of railway power plant engineers, firemen and oilers; other barge line employee 
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taxes, which, if they had been as high in proportion to 
its total earnings as those of the railways, would have 
amounted to $380,000. The wages paid, if they had 
been as high per hour as those paid by the railways for 
similar work, would have been, as we have seen, $599,- 
QOO greater than they were. These three items aggre- 
gate almost $2,000,000, or about 86 per cent of the 
“total savings to the public” claimed. 

It may be said that one of the advantages of trans- 
portation by inland waterways is that it is cheaper 
than transportation by rail because it is not necessary, 
as indicated by the experience of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, for carriers by water to pay as high wages 
for similar work as carriers by rail. This may be an 
advantage from the standpoint of the shipper, but it 
clearly is not an advantage from the standpoint of 
working men, and especially from the standpoint of rail- 
way employees. The payment of low wages by water 
carriers may help to make possible low freight rates 
by water; but low freight rates by water tend to either 
force down railway freight rates or to divert traffic 
from the railways, and thus, in either event, to reduce 
the wages the railways can afford to pay. And, if it is 
to be held that the payment of low wages by water car- 
riers is desirable, what should be said of the claim that 
the payment of high wages by the railways and other 
industries is desirable? Is transportation by water, es- 
pecially when conducted by the government, so differ- 
ent from all other forms of industry that the payment 
of low wages by water carriers is desirable, while the 
payment of high wages by other kinds of industry is 
undesirable ? ‘ 


Grade-Marked Ties 


NE of the outstanding developments in modern 

merchandising is the growing appreciation of the 
iact that the consumer will buy a product more readily 
which bears the manufacturer’s trademark as a guar- 
antee that he stands behind it, than one not so marked. 
Such names as Silvertown, Frigidaire and Duco are 
household terms for integrity and quality. Not long 
ago, the lumber producers adopted the plan of grade- 
marking the output of approved mills so that the pur- 
chaser could be assured of the grade of lumber he se- 
cured. In an address before the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers, W. J. Burton, presented a 
similar suggestion regarding crossties. This suggestion 
is not new, for at least one large producer of ties has 
tor several years identified all of his output by grade 
and placed his name thereon. Yet, this practice is still 
so novel as to warrant consideration. 

From time immemorial, the purchase of crossties has 
been a battle of wits between the producer, who en- 
deavored to secure as high a grade as possible from 
the inspector and the railway which endeavored to 
force it down. Even since we have had a uniform spec- 
ification, there has been such a wide variation in the 
inspection as to result in an unstable condition. 

The grade marking of his ties by the producer and 
the fixing of the identity thereon in some permanent 
form will do more than any other single measure to 
raise the standards of crosstie production. The pro- 
duction of ties is passing rapidly from the hands of 
small concerns to a limited number of larger producers 
who have heavy investments in their business and who 
expect to remain in it for years to come. Such con- 
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cerns will not willingly identify inferior products jp 
such a way that they can be traced back to them in the 
tuture. Furthermore the grading of ties will vreatly 
simplify the problems of the railways in the purchase 
of ties for it will eliminate the necessity for other than 
casual inspection and will make unnecessary the large 
and expensive inspection service now maintained. 

In some quarters it has been reported that the rajl- 
ways have not shown the same interest in grade- 
marked lumber as other users, because of their feeling 
that grade marking decreases their ability to drive sharp 
bargains. The same attitude will undoubtedly be found 
towards grade-marked ties. However, any advantage 
that is gained by “shading” grades in one transaction 
will be lost many times over in undetected deviations in 
other purchases. Grade marking will go far towards 
stabilizing quality, the benefit from which will accrue 


’ 


‘directly to the railways. The railways can hasten this 


advantage by encouraging producers to “grade mark” 
their ties and by indicating a preference for ties so 
marked. 


Are Railway Unionists 
Waterway Advocates? 


ROBABLY they are not, but “Labor,” their official 

publication, apparently thinks they are. We base 
our conclusion on an editorial entitled “Uncle Sam 
Prepares to Use His Rivers,” which appeared in the 
April 27 issue of that journal. This editorial takes its 
theme from the 1928 annual report of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation in which a “net profit” for the year 
is claimed. The point of view of the editorial is wholly 
one of approval and satisfaction at the promise of the 
waterways “to become freight carriers on a gigantic 
scale”. The editors of Labor, we may assume, know 
full well that every ton of freight the waterways handle 
they take from the railways and that every time the 
railways lose 700 or 800 net tons of freight one less 
train moves over the rails; and that every train which 
fails to move means fewer railway employees. 

Of every dollar railways receive, their employees get 
almost one-half. They do not get a cent from the re- 
ceipts of the government-owned barge line. If Labor, 
therefore, were really serving the interests of those who 
support it, it would be pointing out the fallacy of the 
“profits” claimed by the government barge line, when 
compared with the usual understanding of that term. It 
would be asking that the accounting for this line be put 
upon a basis comparable with privately-owned transpor- 
tation companies. It would seek the levying of a fair 
toll for the use of a right-of-way by water constructed 
by the taxpayers at enormous expense. In short, 1! 
Labor were serving the legitimate interest of its sup 
porters, it would be seeking in very fair way to have 
the waterways placed on a basis where the railroads 
might compete with them upon an equitable basis. But 
no; Labor is so committed to government ownership 0! 
transportation facilities that it rides that hobby regard- 
less of the certainty that the waterway projects, ! 
pursued on a large scale, will cost many railroad men 
their jobs, to say nothing of removing a large share : 
the burden of transportation costs from shippers ane 
placing it upon the taxpayers. We wonder how many 
organized railway employees share the enthusiasm 0! 
their official publication for waterway expansion. 
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Locomotive Performance and 
Operating Costs 


A study of the interrelation of tonnage, rate of fuel consumption and 
speed—H ow other variables affect unit costs 


By A. F. Stuebing 
Chief Engineer, The Bradford Corporation, New York 


Part II 


basic data on locomotive performance for the 

purpose of showing how from a knowledge of 
certain characteristics the cost of fuel and wages can 
be calculated. As was pointed out in connection with 
Table III, these figures would be modified by various 
factors which are encountered under normal operating 
conditions. The fundamental information as set forth 
in the tables and charts is applicable to the analysis of 
a wide range of problems concerning the operation of 
locomotives and trains, bearing cn both the cost of 
operation and the capacity to move traffic. 

Thus far the discussion has dealt with only two items 
of expense, fuel and wages of train crews. While these 
are among the most important factors, there is no 
justification for any assumption that operating expenses 
will be lowest under the conditions which bring the 
sum of these two items to the minimum. The charts 
of the combined cost of fuel and wages show that 
under certain conditions there are relatively small vari- 
ations in cost over a considerable range of speed, ton- 
nage or rate of firing. Consequently, it is not unlikely 
that the increase or decrease of some of the smaller 
items of expense within that range may determine the 
point where operating expenses are at the minimum. 

To illustrate the method by which data on locomo- 
tive fuel consumption, tonnage and speed can be ap- 
plied to actual operating conditions, details of the prin- 
cipal items of expense will be worked out for a level 
division 100 miles long. 

One of the factors which has an important effect on 
the cost of operation is the time lost in train delays, due 
to stopping for coal and water, waiting for superior 
trains, etc. The time lost of course varies, depending 
on the track facilities and density of traffic, the speed 
and even the capacity of the tender. On lines which 
have light traffic, slow trains do not encounter many 
delays ; on the other hand, on a busy double track slow 
trains are obliged to take the sidings much more fre- 
quently than the lighter trains which approach more 
nearly the speed of manifest freight and passenger 
trains. In any careful analysis of actual operating 
costs, the time lost in delays should be determined for 
each speed considered. In general, delays are roughly 
Proportional to running time. For the purpose of these 
calculations the time lost has been taken as 25 per cent 
of the running time, this including delays at terminal 
yards as well as on the line. The speed between ter- 
minals corresponding to the various average running 


Ts preceding part of this article presented 


speeds will therefore be as follows: 

Running : i esc ecntedectens 10 12% 15 20 25 30 

The det n terminals, m.p.h....... 8 10 12 16 20 24 
€ cost of the wages of the train crew will be in- 

creased | 


» correspond to the decrease in speed. 
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Aside from their effect on crews’ wages, road delays 
also increase the fuel consumption, the loss amounting 
to about 600 Ib. per hour for the locomotive in ques- 
tion. Ordinarily the locomotive becomes cool between 
trips and to obtain the total fuel consumption it is nces- 
sary to add for each trip the quantity of coal required 
to raise steam, which, in this case, is 3,000 Ib. 


Coal Consumption Due to Stops 


Each time the train is brought up to its running 
speed extra coal is consumed to accelerate the loco- 
motive and its trailing load. An approximate deter- 
mination of the amount of fuel required for this pur- 
pose can be arrived at from the fundamental equation 
for acceleration in conjunction with the data charted 
in Fig. 3. 

The time required to change a mass of one ton from 
one speed to another is expressed by the equation 

¢ = 91.2 Phe tas 
P 

Adding five per cent for the energy of rotation of 

wheels and axles, this becomes 


V:—Vi 
t = 95.6 —— : 
P. 


Where t = time in seconds | 
Vi = initial speed, in miles per hour 
Vs = final speed in miles per hour 


= force producing acceleration, in pounds, 

From Fig. 3 it is possible to ascertain the tractive 
force available over the range of speed under con- 
sideration with any assumed limit on the maximum 
rate of firing. By calculating the resistance of the train 
from the data in Table I. the net force available for 
acceleration can be found. The equation above then 
gives the time of acceleration: From the rate of coal 
consumption, also determined from Fig. 3, the coal 
used for acceleration can be computed. As an ex- 


Table V—Coal Used in Acceleration 
Train ‘Weight, 5,000 Tons Behind Tender 
1 





Speed interval, m.p.h.......... 0-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20-25 25-30 
Teetees Seemh, Ti. scccesscces 61,400 61,400 55,000 50,000 42,500 35,500 
Train resistance, Ib........... 19,250 19,625 20,500 22,000 24,000 26,250 
Force of acceleration, Ib....... 42,150 41,775 34,500 28,000 18,500 9,250 
Time of acceleration, sec....... 59.3 59.9 72.5 89.4 135.0 270.0 
Rate of coal consumption, Ib. 

OOF DR. «navn cenccandsewnsieonss 1,600 4,200 7,100 9,500 10,000 10,000 
Coal per hr. for acceleration, lb. 1,110 2,860 4,450 5,320 4,350 2,610 
Coal used for acceleration, Ib... 18.3 47.6 89.6 132.2 163.0 196.0 
Coe GUND Sccccecnseese 18.3 65.9 155.5 287.8 450.7 646.7 





ample of the application of this method the calculations 
for a train of 5,000 tons behind the tender, or 5,222 
tons including the locomotive and tender, are shown in 
Table V. 

The amount of coal required to accelerate the train 
may be unimportant when the speed is low, but at 
higher speeds it becomes a larger proportion of the 
total. To haul a 5,000-ton train over the division at 30 
miles an hour would require about 24,000 Ib. of coal. 
If the train made three stops en route, the coal used for 
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acceleration would be 2,580 Ib., or 10.7 per cent. If 
the speed was 15 m.p.h., the coal consumption would 
be about 15,500 lb. for the trip. The slower train 
would be likely to make more stops; in this case, the 
number will be assumed as five. The coal used for 
acceleration would therefore be 930 lb., or 6 per cent 
of that used purely for hauling. 
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Speed, Miles Per Hour between Terminals 


Fig. 12—Cost of Fuel and Wages for Assumed 
Operating Conditions 


For the purpose of this analysis the amount of coal 
consumed in accelerating the train will be taken as a 
percentage of that used for hauling, varying with the 
running speed as follows: 10 m.p.h., 3 per cent; 15 
m.p.h., 6 per cent; 20 m.p.h., 7.5 per cent; 25 m.p.h., 
9 per cent, and 30 m.p.h. 10.7 per cent. 


Cost of Fuel and Wages 


The detailed calculations for the cost of fuel and 
wages under the conditions outlined above are given in 
Table VI. The combined cost of the two items is also 
presented graphically in Fig. 12. Comparison of this 
chart with Fig. 9 brings out the general similarity of 
the relation between the lines for the low and high 
rates of firing. At the medium rates some changes are 
found, however. Rates of 5,000 lb. and 6,000 Ib. of 
coal an hour give approximately the same unit costs 
between 10 and 15 m.p.h. At higher speed the cost 
reaches the minimum at a rate of 7, Ib. an hour. 
There is little change in the speed at which the lowest 
cost is found, this being about 11 m.p.h. in both cases, 
but under the condition of continuous operation this 
corresponded to a fuel rate of 4,000 lb. per hour, 
whereas the effect of standby losses, etc., brings the 
minimum at a rate of 6,000 Ib. per hour under the 
assumed conditions of operation. 

Another item of expense which is affected by speed 
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is the fixed charge for interest, depreciation and taxes 
To determine this, the ton-miles that can be handled 


per month must first be 


calculated. 


This is an 


index 


of the amount of traffic that can be moved under vary- 
ing conditions of loading and speed and is important 





es 


Table VI—Cost of Fuel and Wages Under Assumed 
Operating Conditions 





2,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h.. 8 12 16 
NT fe eee 2.5 1.67 1.25 
Time between terminals, hrs..... 12.5 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m... 0. 0702 0.0783 0.1202 
Coal used running, Ib........... 20,000 13,330 10,000 
Coal used for acceleration....... 600 800 750 
Coal for firing up and delays.... 4,500 4,000 3,750 
TOUR GOO) BEF WED. cc cccccccece 25,100 18,130 14,500 
Coes PEF LOCO BEMiscccccccccse 36.9 44.7 57.1 
Cost of coal per 1,000 g.t.m.. 0.0480 0.0581 0.0742 
Cost of fuel and wages.......... 0.1182 0.1364 0.1944 
3,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h.. 8 12 16 
ORS 2.5 1.67 1.25 
Time between terminals, hrs..... 12.5 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0459 0.0485 0.0725 
Coal used running, Ui tatauane 30,000 20,000 15,000 
Coal used for acceleration...... 900 1,200 1,125 
Coal for firing up and delays.... 4,500 4,000 3,750 
Total coml Per thi. ccc ccccccce 35,400 26,200 19,875 
eS FC ee 34.0 39.9 47.2 
Cost of coal per 1,000 g.t.m..... 0.0442 0.0519 0.0614 
Cost of fuel and wages......... 0.0901 0.1004 0.1339 
4,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h.. & 12 1 
ee Cee, Bee. ces eeeees 2.5 1.67 1,25 
Time between terminals, hrs..... 12.5 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0369 0.0369 0.0535 
<eee used running, Ib........... 40,000 26,670 20,000 
Coal used for acceleration...... 1,200 1,600 1,500 
Coal for firing up and delays.... 4,500 4,000 3,750 
+ £ ff 2 eer 45.700 32,270 25,250 
Cel OOP LEO BEMic cc ccccsive 35.3 37.4 44.3 
Cost of coal per 1,000 g.t.m..... 0.0459 0.0486 0.0576 
Cost of fuel and wages......... 0.0828 0.0855 0.1111 
5,006 Le. oF Coat an Howur 
Speed between terminals, m.p.n.. 8 12 16 
PE CO Ui crctadk one ees os 2.5 1.67 1.25 
Time between terminals, hrs.. 12.5 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0330 0.0314 0.0441 
Coal used running, teh 50,000 33,330 25,000 
Coal used for acceleration...... 1,500 2,000 1,870 
Coal for firing up and delays. 4,500 4,000 3,750 
eee GUE. Be Gs acenscccvers 56,000 39,330 30,620 
Coal per 1,000 g.t.m........ “ 38.7 38.7 44.2 
Cost of coal per 1,000 g.t.m..... 0.0503 0.0503 0.0575 
Cost of fuel and wages......... 0.0833 0.0817 0.1016 
6,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h.. 10 1 16 
es GR, Wc cc cc cucteeess 2.00 1.67 1.25 
Time between terminals, hrs... .. 10.0 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0289 0.0284 0.0387 
Coal used running, Ib........... 48,000 40,000 30,000 
Coal used for acceleration....... 2,160 2,400 2,250 
Coal for firing up and delays.... 4,200 4,000 3,750 
See GRE SEF Dik ccc ts casccess 54,360 46,400 36,000 
Cams Ser BOD BAM. c ce ccccsccs 41.1 41.3 45.7 
Cost ‘of coal per 1,000 g.t.m. 0.0534 0.0537 0.0594 
Cost of fuel and wages......... 0.0823 0.0821 0.0981 
7,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h.. 10 12 16 
OS ean 2.00 1.67 1.25 
Time between terminals, hrs..... 10.0 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0279 0.0268 0.0354 
Coal used running, Ib......... 56,000 46,670 35,000 
Coal used for acceleration....... 2,560 2,800 2,620 
Coal for firing up and delays.... 4,200 4,000 3,750 
: ££ £8 QO Peer 60,760 53,470 41,370 
Coal O6F LSC GARR. occ ccsccee 44.3 45.0 47.8 
Cost of coal per 1,000 g.t.m..... 0.0576 0.0585 0.0621 
Cost of fuel and wages......... 0.0855 0.0853 0.0975 
8,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h.......... 12 16 
I CMs kas tawe sand eeelwensd ne 1.67 1.25 
Time between terminals, hrs............. 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m........... 0.0258 0.0336 
Ce We ick oscaceandes 53,330 40,000 
Coal used for acceleration.............. 3,200 3,000 
Coal for firing up and delays............ 4,000 3,750 
_ fg  - “SSeS sae 60,530 46,750 
Se OO Bee Minced coke uscnseesee 49.0 51.5 
Cost of coal per 1,000 g.t.m............ 0.0637 0.0670 
oe ee eee 0.0895 0.1006 
10,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h.......... 12 16 
i ee Ci. ccebendnsen calee wae oe 1.67 1.25 
Time between terminals, pi canon 8.33 6.25 
Cost of wages per 1,000 g.t.m........... 0.0251 0.0320 
ee WN I, Bik ot cc cdcwecdcasee 66,670 50,000 
Coal used for acceleration............... 4,000 3,750 
Coal for firing up and delays............ 4,000 3,750 
Se OE Ne Bing cee ercesevewnves 74,670 57,500 
Cee G00 BOE Ging xccccvesveseeens 58.8 60.0 
Cost of coal per 1,000 g.t.m............. 0.0765 0.0780 
Cee Oe Wee Ge Ws kc oc crdbrccandes 0.1016 0.1100 
when the objective is maximum traffic 


rather than minimum cost. 
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Statistics of locomotive operation show that service 
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able locomotives actually operate about 30 per cent of 
the time and are idle 70 per cent, making as an average 
about 2,550 miles per month. The idle time includes 
not alone the time the locomotive is undergoing run- 
ning repairs, but takes in also the time spent on the 
ash pit, awaiting call and being prepared for the trip. 
The effect of variations in speed, tonnage and rate of 
firing on the time spent at terminals is difficult to eval- 
uate on any general basis. It is generally recognized 
that some locomotives when loaded to maximum Ca- 
pacity develop mechanical troubles which increase the 
time that they must be held for repairs. In other cases 
similar trouble develops if the operating speed is too 
high. Such effects are chargeable to the design of the 
class of power involved and can only be dealt with as 
individual cases. If a locomotive is handling light ton- 
nage, turn-around trips may be made without going 
to the enginehouse, thereby increasing greatly the 
monthly mileage. 

Except for some special cases, such as those men- 
tioned, the time at terminals is practically unaffected 
by variations in operating conditions. For the calcula- 
tions in this article the time that the locomotive is idle 
after each trip is assumed to be 16 hours. On this basis 
the time per trip, the number of trips per month and 
the ton-miles per month have been determined. The 
calculations are shown in Table VII, and the data for 
tonnage moved have been plotted in Fig. 13. 

Examination of the curves brings out the constant, 
though not uniform, increase in traffic movement at 
any fixed speed with each increase in the rate of firing. 
The maximum ton-miles per month for all rates of 
firing is produced at the lowest speed. Almost the same 
amount of traffic can be handled at rates of 5,000 Ib. to 
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Fig. 13—Ton-Miles per Month at Varying Speeds 
and Rates of Firing 
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Fig. 14—Fixed Charges at Varying Speeds and Rates 
of Firing 


10,000 Ib. of coal an hour by keeping to the maximum 


tonnage in each case. 


It is of interest to note that the 


speed and rate of firing which show the lowest com- 
bined cost of fuel and wages also develop nearly the 
maximum ton-miles per month. At the higher speeds, 





Table VII—Ton-Miles per Month and Fixed Charges 


2,000 Is. or Coa 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h... 8 
Time per locomotive trip, hrs.... 28.5 
» FF fl Oe 25.3 
Thousand ton-miles per month.. 17,200 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0473 

3,000 Ls. or Coa 
Time per locomotive trip, hrs.... 28.5 
Tees OP POO. ksccoccuskcass 25.3 
Thousand ton-miles per month.. 26,300 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0309 

4,000 Ls. or Coat 
Time per locomotive trip, hrs.... 28.5 
Te PGE. sb kndcwascecas 25.3 
Thousand ton-miles per month.. 32,800 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0248 

5,000 Ls. or Coat 
Time per locomotive trip, hrs.... 28.5 
. SS reer 25.3 
Thousand ton-miles per month.. 36,600 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0222 

6,000 Ls. or Coa 
Speed between terminals, m.p.h... 10 
ime per locomotjve trip, hrs... 26.0 
Sl See 27.7 
Thousand ton-miles per month.. 36,600 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0222 

7,000 Ls. or Coa 
Time per locomotive trip, hrs... 26.0 
Se SP ME. wacavacesenans 27.7 
Thousand ton-miles per month.. 38,000 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m... 0.0214 


8,000 Ls. or Coa 
Time per locomotive trip, hrs........... 
Trips per month 
Thousand ton-miles per month.......... 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m........... 

10,000 Ls. or Coa. 
Time per locomotive trip, hrs........... 
Trips per month 
Thousand ton-miles per month.......... 
Fixed charges per 1,000 g.t.m........... 


AN Hour 
12 16 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
12,050 8,230 
0.0675 0.0988 
AN Hour 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
19,450 13,650 
0.0418 0.0596 
. AN Hour 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
25,600 18,500 
0.0318 0.0440 
AN Hour 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
30,000 22,500 
0.0251 0.0361 
AN Hour 
12 16 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
33,200 2573600 
0.0245 0.0318 
AN Hour 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
35,200 28,050 
0.0231 0.0290 
AN Hour 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
36,600 29,450 
0.0222 0.0276 
AN Hour 
24.33 22.25 
29.6 32.4 
37,600 31,000 
0.0216 0.0362 


21.0 
34.3 
25,500 
0.0319 


24 
20.17 
35.7 
3,750 
0.217 


20.17 

35.7 

7,850 
0.1035 


20.17 
35.7 
11,300 
0.0720 


20.17 
35.7 
14,100 
0.0577 


16,500 
0.0492 


20.17 
35.7 
18,100 
0.0449 


20.17 
35.7 
19,300 
0.0421 


20.17 
35.7 
20,400 
0.0398 





however, the rate at which the 


nual fixed charges $7,800 per 


cost is lowest does not 
approach the maximum capacity for traffic movement. 

For calculating the fixed charges rates have been 
assumed as follows: Interest, 6 per cent; depreciation, 
5 per cent, and taxes 2 per cent, a total of 13 per cent. 
At present prices a locomotive such as has been con- 
sidered costs approximately $60,000, making the an- 


year. 


In applying the 


figures for ton-miles per month to obtain the charge 
on the basis of traffic units, allowance has been made 
for 15 per cent of the locomotive time which is nor- 


mally spent in the shop for classified repairs. 
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The fixed charges per 1,000 gross ton-miles are 
shown in Table VII and also in Fig. 14. The chart 
brings out clearly the large increase in this item at 
low rates of firing, especially when the speed is high. 
Comparing the fixed charges with the combined cost 
of fuel and wages, it is found that their ratio to the 
latter ranges from 22 per cent to 51 per cent, the maxi- 
mum being found at the lower rates of firing. It is 
evident that this is one of the major items of expense 
and one which must receive attention in any analysis 
of the economics of operation. Under certain condi- 
tions, however, this fixed charge on the locomotive may 
be disregarded. If a railroad has enough motive power 
to take care of available traffic under varying operating 
conditions, it is obvious that the fixed charges will re- 
main constant irrespective of variations in speed, ton- 
nage, etc., and the economy of operation will depend 
entirely upon other factors. In the summary of costs 
which will be presented later the assumption is made 
that new locomotives are required and the fixed 
charges are included in the totals. 


Water 


The cost of water for road locomotives of Class I 
railroads amounted in 1927 to $21,547,816, or 6.6 per 
cent of the cost of fuel in the same service. This 
item is too large to be neglected. While no information 
concerning water consumption has been presented in 
the basic data on locomotive performance, the figures 
can readily be obtained and can be applied with ap- 
propriate cost factors, as in the case of coal. 

There is an important distinction between fuel cost 
and water costs which must be recognized in the analy- 
sis of locomotive operation. Fuel is purchased and the 
cost for the first ton is the same as for the last, bar- 
ring fluctuations in price. Water, on the other hand, 
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Fig. 15—Relation between Operating Expenses and Speed 
at Various Rates of Firing 
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Fig. 16—Operating Cost with Varying Tonnage 
at Fixed Speed 


is generally obtained from sources owned and operated 
by the railroad. A large proportion of the cost of 
supplying water is made up of items which do not vary 
whether the quantity furnished is increased or de- 
creased, and therefore a reduction in water consump- 
tion may save only the cost of the fuel used for pump- 
ing. Under such circumstances it would not be correct 
to compare costs under different conditions of opera- 
tion by charging for the water used in each case at the 
average unit cost. True comparisons could only be 
obtained by charging the marginal cost within the range 
of maximum and minimum consumption. This would 
ordinarily be negligible in comparison with the other 
factors considered and will, therefore, be disregarded. 


Lubrication and Other Supplies 


Considering these two items in their ratio to the cost 
of fuel, it is found that in 1927 the expenditures for 
lubrication amounted to 2.3 per cent, and for other sup- 
plies for locomotives 1.9 per cent of that for fuel in 
road service. Lubrication costs would probably be pro- 
rated on a mileage basis with fair accuracy. The cost 
of other supplies is likely to be more nearly propor- 
tional to the number of trips. Each item would be at- 
fected to some degree by variations in tonnage and 
speed, but since the amount involved is relatively small 
no attempt will be made in this analysis to take account 
of the fluctuations of cost under varying operating con- 
ditions. 

Enginehouse Expenses 


The major items included in this classification are 
unaffected by variations in tonnage and speed, being 
practically proportional to the number of trips. The 
total expenditures on Class 1 railroads in 1927 charged 
to enginehouse expenses, train, were $79,898,209, which 
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is at the rate of .0638 cents per locomotive mile. In 
the absence of data on the average length of locomotive 
runs no definite figure can be obtained for the cost 

r trip. Assuming an average run of 125 miles, this 
would amount to $7.97. Some data obtained in an in- 
yestigation of long locomotive runs indicated that the 
average Saving at terminals resulting from reducing the 
number of locomotives handled by one amounted to 
$4.20. This covers the marginal expenses only, and, 
therefore, is not inconsistent with the average figures 





Table VIII—Marginal Cost of Enginehouse Expenses per 


1,000 G.T.M. 

Speed, m.p.h. .......--. 10 12.5 15 20 25 30 

2,000 Ib. coal per hr... 0.0062 ..... 0.0103 0.0165 0.0247 0.040 
3,000 Ib. coal per hr... 0.0040 ..... 0.0064 0.0099 0.0138 0.0191 
4,000 lb. coal per i. « GU 8 ssane 0.0049 0.0074 0.0100 0.0133 
5,000 Ib. coal per hr... 0.0029 ..... 0.0041 0.0061 0.0081 0.0106 
6,000 Ib. coal per hr... ..... 0.0032 0.0037 0.0053 0.0070 0.0091 
7,000 lb. coal per hr... ..-+. 0.0031 0.0035 0.0049 0.0064 0.0083 
6000 Ib. coal per Br... 22.2 cece 0.0034 0.0046 0.0060 0.0078 
10,000 Ib, coal per hr... ..... «eee, 0.0033 0.0044 0.0057 0.0074 








given above. In calculating costs under the conditions 
outlined earlier in this article, enginehouse expenses 
are included on the basis of $4.20 per trip. The 
amount of this item under various conditions is shown 
in Table VIII. 


Locomotive Repairs 


Inasmuch as this is one of the largest items of ex- 
pense, amounting to 13 per cent more than the cost of 
fuel for the Class I roads in 1927, it merits the most 
thorough study. Much data is available on the cost 
of repairs for various types of locomotives under aver- 
age operating conditions. But when an attempt is made 
to analyze the effect of variations in speed and loading 
or rate of firing on repair costs, the meagerness of 
the information on that phase of the problem soon be- 
comes apparent. 
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} Gross Ton-Miles Per Train-Hour 
Fig. 1?—Operating Costs at Constant Speed With Varying 
Ton-Miles per Hour 
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Fig. 18—Total of Selected Items Excluding Freight Car 
Costs, at Constant Rates of Firing 


Even if, complete data on costs were available for 
numerous classes of motive power, it is doubtful 
whether the effect of the factors mentioned would be 
uniform or consistent for different designs. The pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that when locomotives are 
loaded to their maximum capacity the cost of repairs 
increases at a more rapid rate than the increase in 
tonnage. This applies particularly to the maintenance 
of the running gear and is especially noticeable on large 
locomotives which have high piston thrust and relative- 
ly small bearing area on pins and axles. When such 
conditions are found the cost of locomotive repairs 
on a ton-mile basis is probably less when lighter trains 
are handled. However, this cannot be accepted as hold- 
ing true in all cases, for some locomotives of moderate 
size can be worked to capacity without any undue in- 
crease in maintenance. 

The effect of variations in speed on the cost of re- 
pairs is likewise dependent on the design of the loco- 
motive. If motive power with small driving wheels 
and heavy rods and reciprocating parts is used in high- 
speed service, the cost of maintaining the motion work 
is likely to be excessive, whereas a large-wheel engine 
would show little difference whether used on slow or 
fast freight. 

There is undoubtedly an interrelation between the 
mechanical condition of the locomotive and the power 
and fuel consumption, which depends to some extent 
on the policy of the road in regard to the proportion 
of work done in general overhaulings and running re- 
pairs. In analyzing the distribution of expenditures it 
is found that some roads spend about 60 per cent on 
classified repairs and 40 per cent on running repairs, 
while on other roads the proportion may range up to 
O per cent for running repairs. If the locomotives 
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are kept in first class condition between shoppings, the 
efficiency may remain nearly uniform, but if they are 
run with the minimum of repairs between shoppings 
there is likely to be a constant increase in fuel con- 
sumption accompanied by a decrease in capacity. At- 
tempts have been made to determine the difference in 
efficiency between a locomotive in the best of condition 
and a similar engine when ready for shopping but no 
definite relation has been established. 

Considering the conditions which have just been 
mentioned, it seems evident that the determination of 
the operating conditions under which the cost of repairs 
will reach the minimum requires consideration of the 
construction of the locomotive and assignment to the 
proper territory and service as well as the selection of 
suitable tonnage. 

While the effect of variations in speed on the cost of 
repairs cannot be determined, it is possible to evaluate 
one of the factors; namely, the effect of train resistance. 
As train resistance increases for each increase in speed, 
there is a corresponding increase in the work which the 
locomotive is required to do in producing a ton-mile, 
and, in consequence, the repair cost will be higher, 
whether the tonnage is heavy or light. Disregarding 
the indeterminate effect of other variables, this gives 
an opportunity to estimate repair costs on a reasonably 
logical basis. 

The average cost of locomotive repairs on Class | 
railroads in 1927 was 26.9 cents per mile. Both steam 
and electric locomotives are included in the statistics 
but the latter are so few that their effect on the average 
is negligible. For the steam locomotives alone the 
average tractive force was 42,800 lb. The cost of re- 
pairs would normally increase at about one-half the 
ratio of the increase in tractive force, so for the loco- 
motive considered in this analysis, it may be assumed as 
33.2 cents per mile. This is the cost under average 
operating conditions which are taken as a speed of 12 
miles an hour between terminals and a rate of firing of 
4,000 Ib. an hour. Under these conditions the locomo- 
tive would haul 8,640 tons, and the cost per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles would be 3.84 cents. Varying this in propor- 
tion to the train resistance, the cost for the various 
speeds between terminals would be as follows: 


DA. . ctdncsaone 8 


Speed, . 
1,000 g.t.m... $.0352 


10 12 16 20 24 
Repairs per $.0366 $.0384 $.0421 $.0457 $.0503 


Freight Car Operating Costs 


The speed at which trains are operated affects the 
tonnage handled per car. Therefore, to determine the 
most economical speed it is necessary to ascertain the 
cost of operating freight cars and the amount by which 
this cost is increased or decreased under the assumed 
conditions. 

From the statistics for 1927 it is found that the aver- 
age number of freight cars on line was 2,509,495, and 
the total carloads 68,518,951. Each car, therefore, 
made 27.3 trips in the year, the average time per trip 
being 13.4 days. The average daily mileage was 30.3 
making the mileage per trip 406. The average speed 
was 12.3 miles an hour, and the time spent in trains 
en route 1.37 days, the idle time being 12.03 days. Un- 
der these conditions the ton-miles per day were 518 net 
or 1,185 gross. The idle time is practically unaffected 
by changes in train speed. Assuming that it remains 
constant, the gross ton-miles per car per day can be 
calculated for any assumed train speed. 

If the number of freight cars owned by a railroad 
is so great that those returned to the home line, with 
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whatever foreign cars the road finds it desirable to 
load for delivery to connecting lines, take care of all re- 
quirements, no immediate benefit from the standpoint 
of freight-car expense would result from an increase 
in freight train speed. However, if it became neces- 
sary to handle heavier traffic, more rapid movement 
would reduce the number of cars that the road would 
need to hire or buy. On the other hand, if foreign cars 
which would not otherwise be on the line must be used 
to handle traffic, an increase in train speed would re- 
duce the number required, thereby effecting a saving in 
per diem expense. 

Considering the railroads of the country as a whole, 
the number of cars provided must be sufficient to care 
for the requirements of shippers at whatever rate of 
movement the roads are able to maintain. This is the 
condition which will be considered in the comparison of 
freight car operating costs. 

The number of loads and trips may be considered as 
constant. The time running per trip, in days, will be 
406 divided by 24 times the running speed. Adding to 
this 12.03 days idle time gives the time per trip, which 
is divided into 406 to get the miles per day. Multiply- 
ing by 39.1, the average gross tons per car gives the 
gross ton-miles per car per day. 

The available statistics on the cost of freight cars 
show that the weighted average cost in 1927 was $2,- 
060. Allowing 6 per cent for interest, 4 per cent for 
depreciation and 2 per cent for taxes, brings the fixed 
charges to $247.20 a year. The cost of repairs per 
freight car in 1927 amounted to $146.50. The part of 
this expense which is caused by starting, stopping and 
running, and loading and unloading would not be affect- 
ed by the number of cars used to handle the traffic. The 
repairs necessitated by running would be increased at 
the higher speeds but the variation would be slight and 
will be disregarded. The amount of repairs due to the 





Table IX—Freight-Car Operating Costs at Various Speeds 
Operating speed, m.p-h......++ 8 10 12 16 20 24 


Days running per trip........ 2.11 1.69 1.41 1.06 .846  .704 
ee GS OF Bic cc cnccecoce 14.14 13.72 13.44 13.09 12.876 12.734 
Miles per car per day......... 28.7 29.6 30.2 31.0 31.6 31.9 
Gross ton-miles per car per day 1,121 1,158 1,180 1,213 1,235 1,246 
0.731 0.708 0.695 0.676 0.664 0.659 


| 


Cost ger LOOP OtGcccsvcess 
action of time and the elements will increase in pro- 
portion to the number of cars. In a study conducted 
several years ago, this was found to be 30.1 per cent 
of the total cost of repairs, which for 1927 would 
amount to $44.10. The annual cost of one additional 
freight car would, therefore, be $247.20 plus $44.10, or 
$291.30, making the daily cost 82 cents. Dividing this 
amount by the figure already obtained for gross ton- 
miles per car per day at various speeds gives the cost 
on a ton-mile basis. The calculations are shown in 
Table IX. 

This tabulation brings out clearly the fact that a 
considerable increase in operating speed results in but a 
slight gain in car mileage and in ton-miles per car pet 
day, showing that major improvements in car pert- 
formance must be effected not by speeding up freight 
trains, but by reducing the time the car is lying idle. 
Another feature to be noted is the magnitude of this 
item which, under the majority of operating conditions 
considered, is several times as much as the combined 
cost of fuel and wages. The relative values of these 
items for the railroads as a whole would be different; 
first, because the great majority of freight cars were 
bought at prices far lower than those now prevailing, 
and, second, because the fuel and wage costs in this 
analysis are calculated for a water-level line. 
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Maintenance of Way 


The analysis of maintenance of way expenses to de- 
termine the effect of tonnage and speed presents diff- 
cult problems in the apportionment ot charges between 
freight and other services and between locomotives and 
cars. The principal item of expense under this classi- 
fication which would be affected by the speed and ton- 
nage of trains is track laying and surfacing, exclusive ot 
yard tracks. The cost of renewals of rails and ties 
would probably be increased somewhat at the higher 
speeds, but due to lack of data these items will be dis- 
regarded. ; 

Of the total expenses for maintenance of way and 
structures in 1927, 73.3 per cent was charged or appor- 
tioned to freight service. The amount charged to track 
laying and surfacing of other than yard tracks was 
$193,533,7 59. As a rough approximation the ratio given 
above may be applied to determine the part of this cost 
assignable to freight service, which is found to be 
$141,860,245. 

The practice of apportioning track maintenance costs 
on the assumption that all expense is chargeable to the 
locomotive is probably far from accurate under present 
day conditions. With extremely heavy wheel loading 
and inadequate spring capacity, a loaded freight car 
may do as much damage to the track as a locomotive. 
For want of satisfactory data on this subject, the loco- 
motive mile will be used as a basis for distributing the 





Table X—Cost of Track Maintenance per 1,000 Gross 


Ton-Miles 
Coal Train speed, m.p.h. 
prhourr, ——__A~----- —— _—-—— — 
pounds 8 10 12 16 20 — 247 
2,000 $0.0300 err $0.0521 $0.0902 $0.1345 $0.227 
3,000 Saas 8 8—stw ees 0.0323 0.0524 0.0754 0.1082 
4,000 Se )6 | Renee 0.0245 0.0387 0.0545 0.0754 
5,000 oes. - wxeone 0.0209 0.0318 0.0440 0.0601 
——— 8 8=— ss haw 0.0157 0.0189 0.0280 0.0384 0.0515 
ee 0.0152 0.0178 0.0256 0.0349 0.0470 
——— 8 8=6léwes 0c (<é‘é wR 0.0171 0.0243 0.0327 0.0440 
—— =sasee.° «eee 0.0167 0.0231 0.0309 0.0417 





expense. The total road mileage of locomotives in 
freight service in 1927 was 665,945,165, which brings 
the cost for the assigned proportion of the expense of 
track laying and surfacing to .213 cents per locomotive. 
mile, at an average speed of 12.3 miles per hour. 

A committee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association which investigated the effect of variations 
in train speed on the cost of track maintenance reported 
that one mile an hour increase in speed raised the cost 
about one per cent. Applying this factor, the cost per 
locomotive mile for the operating speeds considered is 
found to be as follows: 


Speed, m.p.h 8 10 12 16 20 24 


Cost per locomotive mile. . $.204 $.208 $.212 $.221 $.229 $.238 

This cost, apportioned on a gross ton-mile basis for 
various rates of coal consumption, is shown in Table X. 

The items for which costs have been computed under 
the assumed operating conditions; namely, fuel and 
wages, fixed charges on the locomotive, enginehouse ex- 
penses, locomotive repairs, freight-car expenses and 
track maintenance, include a large proportion of the ex- 
penses which vary with the factors of speed, tonnage 
and rate of firing. The totals of these items are shown 
in Table XI and in Figs. 15, 16 and 17. 

From the curves of Fig 15, it is evident that the 
lowest cost up to a speed of 13 m.p.h. is obtained at a 
rate of firing of 6000 Ib. an hour, the minimum being 
at about 1134 m.p.h. Between 13 m.p.h. and 16 m.p.h. 
a tuel rate of 7,000 Ib. an hour gives the lowest cost, 
and at higher speeds 8,000 Ib. an hour is slightly more 
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economical. .To avoid confusion in the lines, the re- 
sults for 10,000 Ib. of coal an hour have not been: plotted 
on this chart.. By: referring to Table XI, .it:-will be 
noted that the costs at the maximum rate of firing are 
considerably greater than at 8,000 Ib. an hour for the 
lower speeds, but only slightly more at 24 m.p.h. An- 
other interesting point to note is that for each rate of 
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Fig. 19—Total of Selected Items, Excluding Freight-Car 
Costs, with Varying Tonnage at Fixed Speed 


firing there is a definite speed at which the cost reaches 
the minimum and that this speed increases from 9% 
m.p.h. at 3,000 Ib. an hour to 12% m.p.h. at 8,000 Ib. 
an hour. 

The curves of Fig. 16 show the operating costs at 
selected speeds with varying tonnage. A comparison of 
this chart with Fig. 10 brings out interesting differ- 
ences. At a speed of 10 m.p.h. (corresponding to 8 
m.p.h. in Fig 16) the cost of fuel and wages alone with 
a train load of over 11,000 tons was less than at higher 








Table XI—Total of Selected Items of Operating Expenses 
at Various Speeds and Rates of Firing 


Coal Operating speed, m.p.h. 

per hour, —-- - —--——___A___— - --- - 
pounds 8 10 12 16 20 24 

2,000 $0.9679 Deneve $0.9997 $1.1180 $1.2822 $1.6288 
3,000 Crees sesvcc 0.9143 0.9739 1.0493 1.1660 
4,000 ——— 8=—t—(‘<ét hh cr 0.8801 0.9193 0.9688 1.0419 
5,000 GRIF ss nsess 0.8652 0.8937 0.9298 0.9871 
SS ee 0.8680 0.8626 0.8813 0.9109 0.9571 
So i 0.8698 0.8631 0.8751 0.9013 0.9425 
| eee 0.8656 0.8752 0.8975 0.9393 
eT TS a 0.8766 0.8818 0.9021 0.9437 


speeds. The effect of freight-car costs at this speed 
overbalances all the others, and the total for all the 
items considered, as shown by Fig. 16, is consistently 
high. For speeds of 12, 16, 20 and 24 m.p.h. there is 
a definite tonnage at which the cost reaches the mini- 
mum value, the low point being nearer the maximum 
tonnage than for the corresponding speeds in Fig. 10. 
This likewise is accounted for by the reduction in 
freight-car costs at the higher speeds. Within the 
range of tonnage which can be hauled at the higher 
speeds little difference in cost is shown between 16, 20 
and 24 m.p.h. 

The relation between operating costs and ton-miles 
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per hour is shown in Fig. 17, which indicates that this 
unit is not a reliable indicator of economical operation. 
For. a given speed the lowest cost is at a ton-mile per 
hour rate only slightly below the maximum. On the 
other hand, inspection of the curves shows that when 
the operating speed is 24 m.p.h. and the ton-miles per 
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Fig. 20—Total of Selected Items, Excluding Freight-Car 
Costs, at Constant Speeds 


hour near the maximum, the cost is the same as it 
would be at 12 m.p.h. with an output in ton-miles per 
hour only half as great. 

If a railroad is hauling traffic entirely in its own 
freight cars and has sufficient equipment to take care of 
all requirements, the freight-car costs shown in Table 
IX would not be affected by train speed. To illustrate 
the different relations between operating costs under 
that condition, the sum of the other items considered 


has been shown in Table XII and Figs. 18, 19 and 20. 





Table XII—Total of Selected Items of Operating Expenses, 
Excluding Freight-Car Costs 


Coal Operating speed, m.p.h. 
j ranlahaanaiaani 


per hour, , - — ner | 
pounds 8 10 12 16 20 24 
2,000 $0.2369 ¢..... $0.3047 $0.4420 $0.6182 $0.9698 
3.000 0.1798 J 0.2193 0.2979 0.3853 0.5070 
4.000 "ee: 0.1851 0.2433 0.3048 0.3829 
5/000 0.1577 viet 0.1702 0.2177 0.2658 0.3381 
6,000 0.1600 0.1676 0.2053 0.2469 0.2981 
7,000 0.1618 0.1681 0.1991 0.2373 0.2835 
8.000 ate 0.1706 0.1992 0.2335 0.2801 
10,000 0.1816 0.2058 0.2381 0.2847 





As the various items, with the exception of freight- 
car expenses and fuel and wages increase consistently 
with each increase in speed, it was to be expected that 
the minimum costs in Table XII would be found at 
the lowest speed. Fig. 18 shows that for speeds up to 
12 m.p.h. the most economical rate of firing is 5,000 
lb. an hour. From 12 m.p.h. to 16 m.p.h., 6,000 Ib. an 
hour brings the total cost lower, and at higher speeds 
there is a slight saving at 7,000 or 8,000 Ib. an hour. 
From Fig. 19 it is evident that for any given tonnage 
the variation in cost at different speeds is a smaller pro- 
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portion of the whole than when freight-car costs were 
included. Comparison on the basis of gross ton-miles 
per train-hour, as plotted in Fig. 20, again shows that 
this unit is not a satisfactory index of economical oper 
ation. 


s 

These articles have been presented in an endeavor to 
outline a logical method ‘whereby the cost of train 
operation under various conditions could be analyzed 
from a knowledge of the fundamental characteristics 
of the locomotive and operating data which are readily 
procurable. The special case for which calculations 
have been given should be regagded only as an illus- 
tration of the application of the Method and not as set- 
ting forth the results that may be expected on any in- 
dividual operating district. The numerous factors 
which determine the cost of operation are subject to 
such great variation that it does not seem possible to 
present data to suit all the different conditions. For 
the same reason few definite conclusions can be drawn 
from this study which will be generally applicable. It 
follows that the figures given should not be used with- 
out revision unless investigation shows that the assump- 
tions made in the text hold true for the particular case 
being considered. 

One point brought out in the analysis which seems 
to deserve special emphasis is the effect of the rate of 
firing on operating results and operating costs. As was 
pointed out in the beginning, tonnage alone does not 
determine operating speed. Tonnage, speed, and rate 
of firing are mutually interdependent. If only one of 
those factors is fixed, the other two may vary, but if 
any two are fixed, for a given locomotive and a given 
gradient, the third must have a definite value. 

The tables and charts show that for the various con- 
ditions considered the minimum combined costs occur 
at approximately the same rate of fuel consumption, 
which varies with changes in speed. It would seem, 
therefore, that the logical method of promoting econ- 
omy of operation would be to control the tonnage and 
rate of firing rather than to strive for the maximum 
ton-miles per train-hour. 

The method of analyzing train operation as exempli- 
fied above may seem laborious. However, efforts to de- 
termine the most economical operating conditions by 
analyzing train performance with varying tonnage sel- 
dom give satisfactory data because of the numerous 
factors involved and the difficulty of segregating the 
effect of any one variable. The results obtained on one 
division are of little value elsewhere. The analysis of 
the principal variable items of operating expenses as 
set forth in these articles may require an investigation 
of the characteristics of motive power and examination 
of certain statistics, but as such data became available, 
further studies would be facilitated. This method 
makes possible the analysis of each important factor. 
It is believed that it is worthy of consideration because 
it is adapted for analyzing so many problems involved 
in railway operation. 


Conclusion 


Tue Scuepcie Speep of the Empire State Express of the 
New York Central between New York and Buffalo, 438.4 miles, 
in 8 hours, 45 minutes, is 50.1 miles an hour, said to be the 
fastest time prescribed for any regular train in the world for 
so great a distance. There is a considerable number of short 
sections of road over which speed has to be reduced, and the 
average time of this train while moving at full speed is about 
60 miles an hour for the whole distance. 
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The Yard at McKees Rocks Is the Lergest on the Railway 


Prove Success of 


re-Classification 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie- 


New York Central plan 


then sent through to destination 


S a result of the inaugura- 
tion of a plan of pre- results in economies in or to junction points with connect- 


classification on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, one of its sub- 


ing lines, without yarding at in- 
termediate points. 


sidiary lines which originates a operation and expedited In addition to a number of 


large volume of traffic, the New 


smaller vards, yards are main- 


York Central has been able to yard movements tained by the Pittsburgh & Lake 


close its yard at Coalburg, Ohiv, 

entirely as a through freight ter- 

minal. In addition, improved operation has been ob- 
tained on the P. & L. E., particularly with reference to 
the movement of freight through the Youngstown dis- 
trict, which is the western terminus of the P. & L. E. 
The savings made in the time of movements through the 
Youngstown terminal, including interchange, found hy 
a check of the movement of 1,000 cars eastbound and a 
similar number westbound, before and after the pre- 
classification plan was put into effect, averaged 14 hr. 
24 min. per car westbound and 7 hr. 43 min. per car 
eastbound. 


Plan of Operation 


The P. & L. E. is, to a large extent, an originating 
carrier, serving a great number of the steel mills in the 
Pittsburgh district. For years, its plan of operation has 
been different than that of other roads. At first glance 
it would appear that the logical procedure would be to 
establish a large classification yard at the junction of the 
three lines at McKeesport, Pa., in the outer limits of the 
Pittsburgh district, and bring all cars into this yard for 
classification. However, the idea on this road has been 
to establish a number of smaller yards close to the 
Principal points of origin of the traffic, where, as far as 
possible, all traffic is collected into trainload lots and 
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Erie at the following points in ac- 
cordance with this plan: 


Yard Car Capacity 
ak a a alate a I ie oe 2,900 
NN ES oars 8 ia an ad A A ARES OD A aE AAA ORE 1,480 
RD a i/er56 sist te cds RS © ee WMA laa eid ie A enc 1,490 
Ne aiid arniain ttn bow hEe AeA RE AEA ool eh ae oe eee 2,820 
i 686 5 Aw ne preter Ga Uo aoe wea ee bie A ale ae aces 895 
8 Oe Pee Cee Pe ene en, eee ee 1,138 
TE ancl a pda ot On aac eke, eee wee weees 4,120 
DEE) CicGbkK ews awn sad rere nah aeseuke eee Sh cake ws 3,200 
EE CECE EAS R Eakin Rk Nees Sod ek CLARE See ON 598 
ee ER rer re Pon er Terre 1,400 
SE ES ccd bt bsewssbdhedbeecteaensbaeebasoues 7,000 


The Dickerson Run yard is situated near the east end 
of the Youghiogheny division, near Connellsville, Pa., 
and in addition to handling the traffic originating in the 
Connellsville district, also serves as the interchange yard 
with eastern connections at that point. 

Newell and East Newell yards are situated near the 
south end of the Monongahela division, where much 
coal originates. Glassport yard, just south of McKees- 
port, Pa., on the Monongahela division, was built to 
reduce light train mileage and is used for the collection 
and classification of coal and other traffic originating be- 
tween Newell and Glassport. Similar reasons actuated 
the building of the yards at Jacobs Creek and Port Vue 
in the Youghiogheny division, which assemble the coal 
that originates in their vicinity. 

McKees Rocks yard handles the business originating 
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in, and destined to, the immediate environs of Pitts- 
burgh, and also acts as an interchange yard with two or 
three short coal carriers, which connect with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie in that vicinity, while Aliquippa 
yard serves an intensive industrial district in the Ohio 
Valley just west of Pittsburgh. 

The yard at New Castle Junction handles the business 
from and to the important branch at New Castle, Pa., 
while College Yard serves the Beaver Valley industrial 
district, where several large fabricating plants are 
situated. 


East Youngstown Operations 


The largest yard on the line is at East Youngstown, 
Ohio, where interchange is made with western con- 
nections, including the New York Central, the Lake Erie 
& Eastern and the Erie. In addition, it serves the pro- 
ductive Youngstown manufacturing district. 

The efficient operation of this latter yard is parti- 
cularly important to the success of the railway in gen- 
eral. It is a flat yard and each switching crew consists 
of a foreman, a cutter and three field men. As in all 
flat yards, correct classification is particularly important, 
to avoid the duplication of effort necessary in retrieving 
cars when they have been shunted onto the wrong 
tracks. A particularly high average of accuracy is main- 
tained by the East Youngstown crews in this regard. 
This is caused in part by the skill produced by long ex- 
perience. Another factor is the rather unusual proce- 
dure of making five copies of the switch list, one for 
each member of the crew, including the field men, in- 
stead of one copy each for the foreman and cutter only, 
as is the usual practice. The field men wear the switch 
lists fastened on their sleeves with rubber bands. This 
affords a quintuple check instead of the usual double 
check, and produces a high degree of accuracy. 


The Pre-Classification Plan 

The loaded traffic is predominately westbound, as may 
be seen from the figures contained in the accompanying 
table, which shows the percentage of loaded and empty 
cars handled in each direction for the past four years, 
including, for comparative purposes, four of the months 
of each year. 

In addition to the preponderance of empties over loads 
eastbound, much of the freight moving in this direction 
on the P. & L. E. consists of ore and unfinished prod- 
ucts, in other words, bulk freight, frequently moving 
in trainload lots, and not requiring elaborate classifica- 
tion at any time. Accordingly, the pre-classification plan 
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has been confined largely to the westbound movement. 

When it was decided to pre-classify for the other N. 
Y.C. lines, a joint conference was held by the operating 
officers involved, where the results of individual pre 
liminary studies were presented, and a plan was worked 
out, 


Comparative Loaded and Empty Traffic 


% % % % 

E. B. E. B. W. iB. W.B. 

Loaded Empty Loaded Empty 

ee. cetaeas ica Se 72.2 90.5 9.5 
> erent 29.1 70.9 89.1 10.9 
Be EE - xGatgaekanan 34.0 64.0 88.0 12.0 
ff eee 35.3 64.7 90.0 10.0 
Average 1928, 10 Mos. 33.0 67.0 89.1 10.9 
OE 31.2 68.8 88.3 11.7 
> 2a 34.5 65.5 88.9 11.1 
(= ee = 38.9 61.1 87.4 12.6 
ee caren deanire-os 30.0 70.0 89.9 10.1 
Average 1927 ......... 33.4 66.6 89.2 10.8 
i we. aéesdaceneas 30.2 69.8 91.8 8.2 
(2S eee 34.1 65.9 89.5 10.5 
ON EE 42.0 58.0 88.3 11.7 
 _ a 43.1 56.9 88.6 11.4 
Average 1926 ....... 36.7 63.3 89.0 11.0 
cS nese 27.0 73.0 91.8 8.2 
a I eee nth ac 36.8 63.2 89.0 11.0 
St ME bunk ne kiwn tie 40.4 59.6 88.4 11.6 
. & seer 36.2 63.8 92.7 7.3 
Me TEES écccccicr 35.6 64.4 90.3 9.7 





These preliminary studies were so careful and 
thorough that, with the experience gained in actual 
operation, only a few changes in grouping have since 
been necessary. The destinations and connection points 
comprise 40 groups, divided into four general headings. 
Nineteen groups cover cars destined to points on or via 
the N.Y.C., via Youngstown, Ohio; 13 groups, N. Y. C., 
via Lansingville Ohio; 4 groups, Erie, via Youngstown; 
1 group, destinations on the Lake Erie & Eastern; while 
4 groups cover cars destined to local points on the P. & 
L.. E., or cars moving via direct connections other than 
the N. Y. C., the Erie or the L. E. & E. 

All cars offered for movement to points beyond the 
four railways named above are grouped in accordance 
with the group number assigned to the junction pomt 
where delivery is made to the connecting line via the 
N. Y.C. 

The Classification Book 

In order that each employee concerned may be fully 
informed, a comprehensive classification book has been 
issued, showing the details of the plan. Each group 'S 
first listed and indexed separately, showing the stations 
and junction points in station order. This is followed 
by an indexed list in alphabetical order, showing all 
stations and junctions on the P, & L. E. and the N. Y. 
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C., giving the number of the group to which each station 
belongs. The book also contains a chart showing the 
entire New York Central, with the station locations and 
the groups illustrated, giving where necessary, the 
special instructions applying to each group. 

The plan applies to all westbound loaded cars and all 
empties traveling under home routing or under revenue 
waybills. In general, a sufficient tonnage is available to 
make up the trains properly at each yard. In the event 
that a sufficient number of cars is not available for a 
tonnage train at a given time, the yardmasters are re- 
quired to call upon the superintendents for instructions 
as to the forming of combinations of groups of cars so 
as to permit the movement of a full tonnage train. In any 
event, cars of the same group number must be together 
in the train. 

In addition to yard officers, local agents are also pro- 
vided with copies of the classification book and, in mak- 
ing up waybills, indicate thereon the group number and 
the symbol train in which the traffic is to move. This 
requires little effort on the part of the agency forces, 
and materially simplifies the yard supervisor’s duties in 
connection with the plan. 

The success of this plan indicates the benefits of pre- 
classification most clearly. The efforts of the P. & L, E. 
along these lines have materially relieved the yards of 
the parent company. It has been proved further that 
pre-classification can be performed successfully, even as 
between separate operating units, and when the large 
preponderance of traffic is in one direction. This plan 
also supplies an excellent commentary of the future 
possibilities of pre-classification not only between 
separate units of the same system but as between dif- 
ferent systems. 


Pennsylvania’s Investment 


in Advertising 


ENERAL W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
GG Pennsylvania, was the guest on Monday even- 

ing, April 15, of the Advertising-Selling 
League, at Omaha, Nebr. He made an interesting ad- 
dress on the present passenger and freight traffic situa- 
tion, on the Pennsylvania and in the country generally ; 
touching particularly on the developments of recent 
years which have greatly modified competition, and 
telling of the plans of the Pennsylvania for co-opera- 
tion with the Trans-Continental Air Transport for 
carrying passengers between New York and the Pacific 
Coast in about 48 hours. 

Speaking of the means which a railroad must adopt 
to “keep ahead of the procession”—to provide the pub- 
lic with good service and to insure that the public 
knows that good service is available—General Atter- 
bury said: 

“Good service is now the normal routine, day to day 
experience of the public with the railroads. But ade- 
quate service today will be altogether inadequate in the 
tuture unless we prepare well in advance. More than 
ive billion dollars has been spent since 1920 in getting 
the railroads to their present state of efficiency and 
economy of operation. The future calls for projects of 
still greater magnitude. Steam power is of course, 
basic to transportation in this country but special con- 
ditions make electrical operations desirable in some in- 
stances. That is why we have just undertaken to spend 
$100,000,000 in electrifying our lines between New York 
and Washington. We are about to enter upon one of 
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the most extensive signai installations in railroad his- 
tory. Our bridge building program this year is de- 
signed not alone for today but for heavier power we 
shall be using some years hence. We have just placed 
orders for a million dollars worth of new machinery to 
enable us to maintain the roadway more economically. 
Our research department is investigating still heavier 
rail -than-our standard 130 Ib. rail, and so on. 

“It 1s curious, but it is true that the fact that railroad 
service is so good now makes it all the more necessary 
to sell the public the idea of enabling us to make it stay 
good and reach even higher levels of performance. In- 
vestors whose savings are invited into railroad develop- 
ment must be assured that they will receive a fair re- 
turn upon their money. It is a serious matter for me 
to recommend to our directors the issuance of, say, 
$100,000,000 in new capital stock. When we get that 
money we become trustees for it and have a solemn duty 
to earn and pay a reasonable return on it. We take a 
real risk in estimating the volume of traffic that will be 
available with which to earn that return, and it is vital 
for us to feel sure that the public, through its legisla- 
tive and regulatory authorities, will permit us to earn 
enough to pay a fair return to our stockholders. 

“To refer again to advertising. We have for the last 
three years been publishing advertisements of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in a group of national magazines and 
local newspapers. We have not been trying to sell 
tickets or ton-miles to people who may never have used 
the Pennsylvania. We are selling something more than 
that. We are selling transportation service, a funda- 
mental and permanent human need. There are as many 
components to our service as there are employees on 
our payroll. To advertise for passengers and shippers 
to use our trains without trying at the same time to 
build up employee morale that will steadily improve our 
service would be missing a great opportunity. 

“That has been the fundamental purpose of our ad- 
vertising,—to build up and maintain such a pride in 
Pennsylvania Railroad service on the part of employees 
that it cannot but result in performance which the public 
will be satisfied with and want to have whenever they 
travel or ship a carload of freight. Unusual vigilance, 
unusual courtesy, unusual imagination must be rewarded 
if we are to expect them in the future. Emulation 
must be stirred to raise the whole, standard of service. 
We have found in advertising a powerful method of 
accomplishing this purpose. Our advertisements are 
stories of executives’ imagination, engineers’ genius, 
ticket sellers’ courtesy, and track layers’ skill, etc. By 
explaining and clarifying to the traveling public what 
already exists, we try to make the public demand what 
we ourselves want to deliver in larger measure. 

“We purpose now to go further by substantially in- 
creasing our advertising expenditures. We want parti- 
cularly the people west of the Mississippi river to know 
more about our railroad so that when they come East 
they will give us an opportunity to serve them. We are, 
therefore, going to increase our newspaper advertising 
all through the West and Southwest, and we are confi- 
dent that the results from this advertising will justify 
our faith in it. There is no doubt in my mind that our 
advertising during the last three years has been an im- 
portant factor in helping to bring about some of the im: 
provement in service, in courtesy, in economy and in 
general all-round efficiency of our operations. We have 
looked upon our advertising appropriations as an in- 
vestment and we are so well satisfied with its returns 
that I regard it as a continuing part of our public 
policy.” 









Supplying the 


Great Northern’ 


Troli ¥ Wire Assembled 


NE of the major improvements undertaken by 
the Great Northern in connection with the build- 
ing of the eight-mile tunnel through the Cascade 


mountains, which was opened on January 12, was the 
electrification of the line between Wenatchee and Sky- 


komish, a distance of 71 miles, This part of the pro- 
gram was carried out by the company’s own forces and 
it was completed on the date scheduled, the opening date 
of the tunnel. 

The successful completion of a construction project 
like that undertaken in electrifying this section of the 
Great Northern under the conditions imposed, depends 
to no small extent on a never-failing supply of the 
materials that go into it and also upon a reliable system 
of records. The material for the electrification consisted 
of theusands of feet of guy and trolley wire, trolley 
poles, transformers, different kinds and sizes of pole 
line accessories, much sub-station equipment, etc. The 
source of some of this material was close at hand while 
much of it came from long distances, for instance, 
Chicago; Minneapolis, Minn.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and 


Special methods of han- 
dling material and up-to- 
date record system prove 
economizers in completing 


big project 


A “Reel” Loading and Unloading Dock 


Philadelphia; Schenectady, N. Y.; Paterson, N. J.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Bethlehem, Penna.; New York, etc, 
and, at times there were as many as nine crews using 
this material at different points on the line. 


Special Organization Formed 


The supply organization was composed of a store- 
keeper, selected from the stores department, an assistant 
storekeeper, one clerk, and materia! handlers as required 
from time to time. A crane operator was later added 
to the organization. In order to facilitate matters and 
avoid needless duplication, this organization, although 
under the general jurisdiction of the general storekeep- 
er, reported direct to the engineer in charge of electri 
fication. For the receiving, checking, storing and distri- 
bution of the material, a temporary warehouse was 
erected at Leavenworth, Wash., which was centrally 
located and best adapted to the work, and all the smaller, 
as well as the major portion of the larger items, were 
concentrated at this point. The only items that were 
not stored there were poles and the bulkier substation 
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By J. E. Thraff 


Assistant general storekeeper, 
Great Northern, Hillyard, Wash. 







In the Material Yard at Leavenworth, Wash.—Center, Material Rack on Work Train with all Troliey Supplies Sorted and Tagged 


apparatus, which were shipped direct to the point of in- 
stallation. 


Check Incoming Material 


All material received for the work, whether received 
at the warehouse or at some point on the line, was 
checked by the storekeeper or his assistant, and as this 
organization had no part in the handling of any invoices 
covering the shipments, a blind check was made in each 
case. Incoming shipments were listed on special forms 
known as acceptance sheets. These forms were made 
in quadruplicate, and numbered consecutively. The 
originals were sent to the accountant in charge, one copy 
each to the engineer in charge and to the construction 
superintendent, and one was retained in the storekeep- 
ers file. Since these acceptance sheets formed the basis 
for several transactions, such as the passing of invoices, 
treight and express bills, etc., every effort was made to 
show complete and correct information. In addition to 
the usual information, such as the date received, requisi- 
tion numbers, car numbers, quantities and full descrip 
ion of materials, the forms were also marked with the 
way-bill numbers, number of packages, boxes or crates 
in each shipment and the weights; in fact, with all in- 
formation that seemed likely to be of value in checking 
re at any time, including references to shortages and 
damage, 


Card System for Stock Records 


’ As practically only special material, or material pecul- 
lar to this particular work, was handled at this ware- 
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house, the Great Northern store department form of 
stock book was not used. It was decided to use a card 
system instead. A special form of card was provided, 
which, in addition to the full description of the item, in- 
cluded also the necessary receiving record, such as date 
received, the acceptance sheet number, name of shipper 
and quantity received. No reference was made to the 
requisition number covering the shipment, as this in- 
formation was in each case shown on the acceptance 
sheets which were filed according to their date and 
numerical order for ready reference. The stock cards 
were posted daily from the acceptance sheets. The cards 
also served as a detailed record of material shipped to 
the foremen, space being provided for the dates and 
quantity of each shipment. 

At the close of each month the stock cards were 
brought up to date and the space for entering quantities 
on hand was filled in. The figures showing the amount 
on hand were verified by actual count of material on 
hand, however, whenever considered necessary. 


Work Trains Kept Busy 


The greater portion of the material was delivered to 
the crews by special work trains, supplemented by local 
freight shipments. Emergency shipments were made by 
passenger trains, and short-distance hauling was done 
extensively by auto trucks. For the purpose of ordering 
material, each foreman was supplied with special re- 
quisition forms, and in no case was anything shipped or 
delivered without a properly approved requisition, These 
requisitions were furnished in triplicate, were numbered 
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consecutively and filed 
separately for each fore- 
man. Originals and dupli- 
cates were mailed or de- 
livered to the warehouse, 
while the triplicates were 
retained by the maker of 
the requisition for his 
record, and for use in 
compiling the monthly 
material reports. Upon 
completion of the ship- 
ment or delivery, the stock 
cards were immediately 
posted from the original 
requisitions, which were 


filed for use in checking the foremen’s monthly reports. 
The duplicates were returned with the shipment, or 
mailed to the consignee in place of a packing list or 
transfer invoice, to be checked, receipted and returned to 


the storekeeper. 


To facilitate the handling of these requisitions and to 





The Pole Line Equipment Was All Assembled 
by the Supply Unit 
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the description of each 
item with the catalog 
number and size was 
printed so that the report. 
ing consisted simply of 
making the entries after 
the proper items enumer- 
ated. 

Other records maintain- 
ed by the supply organiza- 
tion included those _per- 
taining to returnable con- 
tainers, such as barrels. 
cement sacks, wire reels. 
etc., and also of the sale- 
orders covering their re- 


turn. A car record was also kept, and this, in many in- 
stances, furnished the information required in determin- 
ing rental periods on various equipment. In order that 
the car records might be complete for this purpose, the 


various foremen were required to report to the store- 


avoid making duplicate entries of shipments, the three 
sheets, i.e., original, duplicate and triplicate, were fur- 


nished in different colors. 


complete record of the transaction. 


At the close of each month, all construction foremen 
were required to furnish the storekeeper with a report 
showing the quantity of material received and used dur- 
ing the month. The preparation of these reports in- 
volved merely the consolidation, under proper headings, 
of the items shown on the triplicate copy of their re- 
quisitions as received during the month. Foremen were 
also required to report the amount of material left on 
hand at the close of the month. This was readily avail- 
able as the equipment furnished each crew included tool 
or material cars, fitted with racks for storing a small 
working stock of every item used. The forms for these 
reports were made in two sets, one set of nine sheets 
numbered from 1 to 9 inclusive, for reporting transmis- 
sion and distribution system materials, and another of 
four sheets, numbered 10 to 13, for reporting substation 


apparatus. 


These reports, after having been checked against 


shipping records as well 
as the previous month’s 
reports, were then con- 
solidated into one report, 
which was forwarded to 
the engineering division 
for further handling, and 
for use in compiling data 
for accounting purposes. 
To further facilitate the 
compilation of accounting 
data, one consolidated re- 
port was furnished for 
each valuation _ section. 
The forms were ruled to 
show the total stock on 
hand at the beginning of 
the month, total quantity 
received, the monthly dis- 
bursements to the four 
major classes of work and 
the balance on hand for 
each item of material, and 
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The Supply Unit Kept Up a Steady Flow of Material 


In case of material being 
ordered by telephone or telegraph a confirming requisi- 
tion was in every case forwarded by the next train mail, 
or delivered in some other manner, assuring always a 


keeper the date on which equipment was released. 
Material Assembled before Shipment 


An outstanding feature of the work of the supply 
organization was that of assembling various parts into 
complete units before shipping, whenever possible. This 
naturally resulted in a big saving of time for the field 


forces, upon whom the work of assembling would other- 
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to Work Crews 





wise fall. 


It also furnished the means by which an) 
slack time at the warehouse could be used to advantage. 

One of the items assembled was cross arms. The 
several thousand used were, when shipped from the 
warehouse, ready for application without any further 
assembling on the part of the field forces. The insula- 
tors were not put on, but the several other parts, such as 
grounding straps, saddles, through bolts, insulator pins 
and cross arm braces were all in place. 

Another item was trolley hangers both tangent and 
curve types, The tangent hangers varied from 6 in. to 
76 in. in length in fractions of half inches. The curve 
hangers, or rods, in addition to like variations in length, 
were furnished in four different degrees of angles. A 
small linen tag showing the length, and for the curve 
hangers, also the angle, was attached to each hanger as- 
sembled, after which they were sorted into bundles, each 
containing the quantity required for one span. Each 


bundle was then tagged to 
show the number of the 
span on which the hangers 
were to be used, thus giv- 
ing the field forces the 
correct hanger for each 
location on every span ol 
the trolley installation 
throughout the entire pro- 
ject, without any measur 
ing, sorting or assembling 
on their part. 

This highly — efficient 
method of handling hang- 
ers was brought about by 
the use of data compiled 
for other purposes. The 
several sets of data sheets 
that were compiled by the 
engineering division 1 
cluded one set which gave 
the location of each hang 
er, as well as the length 
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and stvle required in each span and section. From this 
was obtained the information necessary to the correct 
assembling and distribution of hangers for the entire 
trolley svstem. Other sets gave quantities and kinds of 
the various other items used in the work, and by follow- 
ing these sheets and diagrams, which were compiled pri- 
marily for the use of the field forces, it was possible to 
assemble beforehand, enough material to keep the sev- 
eral crews supplied. 

Similar to other items of material used in this con- 
struction, the wire and cable were ordered from plans 
perfected in advance, and they were shipped from the 
factories in specified lengths, each reel being given a 
number to indicate the particular section of the line con- 
struction the wire was ordered for. These numbers were 
a part of the specifications shown on purchase requisi- 
tions and were taken from a specially prepared diagram 
showing the location, by numbers, of wire and cable 
reels for the entire trolley system. By following this 
diagram, the delivery of correct wire and cable for each 
location, or section, was simply the work of selecting 
the reels bearing the proper number. 

The wire and cable were shipped to the crews on 
specially constructed cars. By having information rel- 
ative to the progress of the work available at all times, 
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the requirements were anticipated and the cars were 
loaded far enough in advance to insure against delays. 
The weight of the full reels, ranging from 2,000 to 
6,000 Ib., and the fact that they had to be placed on 
arbors on the cars necessitated some mechanical means 
of handling. Since there-was only occasional need for 
such mechanical equipment, the use of a steam derrick 
was not justified, so a chain hoist, mounted on a mono- 
rail set up over the loading track and extending over a 
portion of the platform, was provided. With this ar- 
rangement, it was possible to handle the wire reels with 
both safety and economy. 

The cost of the several operations performed by the 
stores organization incident to the recording and han- 
dling of this entire lot of this material, was surprisingly 
low. The overhead charges covering all operations were 
less than one per cent of the total value of materials 
handled. It may also be of interest to state that under 
this organization of men experienced with all details 
of the daily supply problem, the job of moving a large 
variety of materials which had been stored at Sxy- 
komish to protect electrification operation through the 
old Cascade tunnel, were transferred to the new store 
at Wenatchee in remarkably short time and without loss 
or confusion of material or interruption to service. 


Safety Section Meeting Draws 
Record Attendance. 


Aishton calls upon railroads to redouble efforts to reduce 


1923 accidents 50 per cent by 1930 


railroads of the United States and Canada must 
come from the placing of direct responsibility 
tor accident prevention upon supervisory officers, in the 
opinion of safety and other railroad officers who spoke 
at the annual meeting of the Safety Section, American 
Railway Association, at the Claypool hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., on April 23, 24 and 25. Several voiced the thought 
that the day of “evangelism” in safety work, the need 
of convincing the average railroad man that safe oper- 
ation is a part of the business of railroading, is past and 
that in the future attention must be directed largely to- 
ward personal work by supervisory officers among em- 
ployes in their gangs and crews. 

The keen interest displayed at the sessions was evi- 
denced by the fact that the registration on the closing 
day was slightly more than 700, and the attendance at 
the majority of the sessions was approximately 400. 
The largest delegation present was from the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with about 250 regis- 
tered; large groups also represented the Pennsylvania 
and units of the New York Central Lines. 

At the final business session, L. G. Bentley, general 
safety agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va., was 
elected chairman for the ensuing year. Other officers 
elected were H. A. Rowe, claims attorney, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, New York, first vice-chairman ; 
C. T. Bailey, chief safety agent, Oregon Short Line, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, second vice-chairman; W. W. Wood, 
Superintendent safety and welfare departments, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Baltimore, Md., F. M. Metcalfe, super- 


| \URTHER improvement in the safety records of 





intendent of safety, Northen Pacific, St. Paul, Minn., 
Frank Wenter, Jr., general claim agent, Chicago & 
North Western, Chicago, and W. A. Booth, director 
safety and first aid, Canadian National, Montreal, Que., 
new members of the committee of direction. 


Address of Chairman 


D. G. Phillips, superintendent of safety of the Wa- 
bash and chairman of the section for the past year, in 
an opening address, pointed to the commendable prog- 
ress in the reduction of accidents, mentioning that 697 
fewer employees were killed in 1928 than in 1923 or a 
decrease of about 35 per cent while injuries in the 
former year were 82,268 fewer than in 1923. He de- 
clared the most important progress was in the fact that 
better safety methods are now being used so that a 
minimum number of employees are killed and injured. 
A sentiment has been developed, not against being killed, 
but against doing the things which result in death. 
Safety officers have finally discovered the importance 
of the “come on” instead of the “go on” method of 
teaching safety and now realize that a yard, shop or 
division is only as safe as its supervising head wants it 
to be, he said. 

Mr. Bentley, in presenting the report of the Commit- 
tee on Education, stressed the need for the preparation 
of more complete accident statistics. He also recom- 
mended the production of an adequate safety film by 
the American Railway Association. Thomas H. Car- 
row (Penn.) chairman of the Committee on Statistics, 
summarized the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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records of accidents for 1928 and 1927 and advised con- 
centration of effort on a reduction in fatal injuries as 
opposed to non-fatal injuries. To show that room still 
remains for further reduction in accidents, Mr. Car- 
row quoted a paper recently presented before the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society at Philadelphia by Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, curator of the division of physical anthro- 
pology of the Smithsonian Institution, in which it was 
stated that man is still as plastic in body and mind as 
he ever was and his capacity for greater mental effi- 
ciency and potentiality and refinement of the brain and 
sensory nervous system does not appear to be dimin- 
ished. 

J. C. Caviston, secretary of the Section, in his report 
quoted accident statistics to show the vast improvement 
that has been made in the number of injuries and fatal- 
ities on the railroads since 1917, He also gave a brief 
history of the American Railway Association, with its 
beginnings in the Timetable convention of 1872, and 
outlined its form of organization. 


An Outstanding Shop Accident Record 


One of the outstanding papers of the meeting was 
presented by W. R. Lye, district superintendent of mo- 
tive power, New York Central, Collinwood, Ohio, on 
the subject “Mechanical Accidents, Causes and Reme- 
dies.” He said in part: 

“We have arrived at last at the root of the safety 
problem—the man who is in direct personal contact 
with a district’s organization, who knows its most inti- 
mate characteristics and its necessities day by day. The 
cause of accidents, aside from the unsafe conditions and 
practices which have been gradually eliminated, resolves 
itself down to the mental attitude of the workman and 
the supervisor. 

“In the Collinwood locomotive shop of the New York 
Central from 600 to 900 men have been employed dur- 
ing the last few years. In 1923 one employee was 
killed and 290 cases were reported to the Commission ; 
in 1924, 119 cases were reported; in 1925, 109 cases; 
in 1926, 129 cases; in 1927, 87 cases; in 1928, 23 cases, 
and in 1929 there has been nothing to report to date. 
From June, 1927, to June, 1928, there were 640 personal 
injuries, 126 of which were reported to the Commission, 
resulting in the loss of 10,088 man-hours, From June, 
1928, to the present time there have .been 216 personai 
injuries, only two of which were I. C. C. cases, resulting 
in a loss only of 732 man-hours, and in December, 1928, 
for the first time in the history of the shop, not one 
minute’s time was lost by any workman because of per- 
sonal injuries. 

“Previous to June 1, 1928, I considered that I had 
been doing everything a supervisor could do in the way 
of properly instilling enthusiasm into the organization. 
We had cleaned up our shops and roundhouses, we had 
removed thousands of dollars worth of material to the 
store house, we had provided expensive benches for the 
piling of material for locomotives and properly designed 
scaffolds for boilermakers and others, we had altered 
shop floor plans to acquire more floor space, we had 
carefully marked boundary lines for material, and we 
had placarded the shops with safety slogans. I had de- 
livered talks to the workmen, sub-committees had been 
organized and I had talked with every man who had 
been injured during the year. 

“On June 1, after all these things had been done, and 
appreciating the necessity for better records, I called 
every supervisor on my district to a meeting and in ef- 
fect told them that if they thought that the district could 
operate economically and efficiently by allowing the 
present number of injuries to occur they had not the 
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least conception of what constitutes a properly organ. 
ized institution. If accidents continue, I said, the blame 
is going to be placed where it belongs and that is, with 
the supervisor in charge of the men injured. A super. 
visor’s efficiency is going to be weighed by that measure 
and any one who does not care to assume that respon- 
sibility will be placed in a position not requiring that 
ability. 

“Accidents practically stopped from that day. The 
Supervisors evidenced a spirit that they had never dis- 
played before. They interested the Federated Shop 
Crafts so that they concurred in the spirit of safety and 
expressed a desire to co-operate with the management 
in order to create an increased individual interest and 
effort on the part of their membership for the decrease 
of accidents. Labor leaders and company officers ap- 
peared on the same platform and talked of the safety 
movement, checking systems were inaugurated, noon- 
day meetings were held and as a result the workman 
became intensely jealous of his own safety record and 
that of his gang. The participation of the shop crafts 
represented a new step in better team work and a wider 
and more effective interest in safe shop operation. 

“Tt is remarkable that since that period there has been 
no demonstration in the way of meetings, and no super- 
visor has been brought before me on account of not 
fully appreciating his responsibility. My analysis is 
that results can never be properly obtained until it is 
brought home to the supervision of any district that he 
is equally responsible with the district supervisor for 
safe operation.” 


Accident Prevention in Wrecking Operations 


Bernard L. Harmer, wrecker foreman on the Illinois 
Central at Springfield, IIl., presented the first paper that 
has ever been included in a Safety Section program on 
“Safety in Clearing Wrecks.” He outlined in detail 
each step in the clearing of a wreck, as a result of 20 
years without a personal injury at a wreck, from the 
time the wrecker leaves its terminal until it returns, 
pointing out the responsibility of and methods to be em- 
ployed by the foreman in the prevention of accidents. 
Greater efficiency and safety are obtained if orders of 
division officers who are customarily present at wrecks 
are given through the wrecker foreman rather than di- 
rect to the men, he said. He mentioned the importance 
of a well-trained derrick engineer. 

The report of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Highway Crossing Accidents was presented by D. H. 
Beatty (Sou.), in the absence of H. A. Rowe, (D.L.& 
W.), chairman. The report showed that in 1928, as 
compared with the previous year, there was an increase 
of 160 accidents, 197 fatalities and 54 injuries, which 
represented respective increases of 3 per cent, 8 per cent 
and 1 per cent, along with an increased automobile regis- 
tration of 7 per cent. In connection with this report a 
grade crossing safety film, 200 ft. in length, which was 
presented to the Safety Section by the American Legion 
for purchase by individual railroads, was shown. It 1s 
intended that it shall be used by motion picture theatres 
as a rider for the news film at the joint request of the 
railroad and the American Legion. Ea 

H. A, Parrish, trainmaster on the Wisconsin division 
of the Chicago & North Western at Chicago, in a pape 
on “Safety and Its Relation to Train and Train Service 
Accidents” discussed that general subject and explaine 
a method used on the North Western in which field 
safety men send to the superintendent’s headquarters 
cards on which they note improper or unsafe conditions 
and practices. On the Wisconsin division in January, 
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1929, train and train service accidents were reduced 10 
per cent through the turning in by field men on that di- 
vision of 375 cards. 

C. W. Nelson, assistant superintendent on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Kansas City, Mo., in a paper 
on “Accidents to Yard and Train Men,” indicated how 
accidents have been reduced at Kansas City. Mr. Nel- 
son, in part, said: 

“In 1923, on the Kansas City division, we handled 
1,445,085 cars, a daily average of 3,956. During that 
year 919,700 man-hours were worked, with 59 injuries 
and one fatality or one casualty for each 11,588 man- 
hours. In 1928, 1,793,897 cars were handled, an aver- 
age of 4,912 cars through the terminal each day, with 
1,012,160 man-hours worked and 23 injuries and one fa- 
tality, or one casualty for each 42,173 man-hours. This 
means that, in 1928, 10 per cent more man-hours were 
worked and 24 per cent more cars were handled than in 
1923 and the casualty rate was reduced 60 per cent. 

“More than ever before management and men are 
convinced that there is no foundation in fact for the 
bugaboo that safe and sane operation means a slowing 
up of the work. Many supervisors now a dead-weight 
to their own organizations must develop some individual 
tractive power, must become way-showers and must be 
able to inspire men with their ‘come on’ rather than their 
‘zo on’; only this type of leadership can cope success- 
fully with the increased responsibilities of supervision 
as it exists today. 

“In carrying on our safety educational work there 
have been no scattered or spasmodic outbursts; it is an 
every-hour-of-every-day-or-night matter with us; we 
have taken it too seriously to link it up with any band 
music, parades or ballyhoo. We are so vitally con- 
cerned about keeping our own house in order and so 
conscientiously determined to give safety performance 
that we find nothing to either envy or to interest us in 
the safety records of others.” 


Train Service Accidents Committee Report 


_In presenting the report of the Committee on Train 
Service Accidents, C. T. Bailey, (O. S. L.), chairman, 
stated that while train service accidents constitute ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the total accidents reported 
to the Commission, the proportion of fatal accidents in 
this particular classification is higher than any other oc- 
curring on the railroads of this country. About 64 per 
cent of all fatal injuries reported to the Commission 
irom year to year are classified as “Train Service Ac- 
cidents.” The report listed the number and causes of 
accidents coming under the following descriptive heads: 
Coupling or uncoupling cars or locomotives, coupling 
or uncoupling air hose, steam hose and safety chains, 
operating locomotives, operating hand brakes, operating 
switches, employees coming in contact with fixed struc- 
tures, getting on or off locomotives or cars, grade cross- 
ings and struck or run over at public crossings. 

_F. Hartenstein, assistant to the general manager, Le- 
high Valley, chairman of the Committee on Train Ac- 
cidents, presented the report of this committee, which 
showed that, as compared with 1927, in 1928 there was 
a decrease of 375 in fatal and non-fatal injuries as a re- 
sult of collisions, an increase of 232 as a result of de- 
tailments, a decrease of 16 as a result of locomotive 
boiler accidents, a decrease of six as a result of other 
locomotive accidents and a decrease of 48 in miscella- 


neous train accidents. In analyzing 22 derailments cov- 
‘ring a period of 12 months, it was found that they were 


Variously due to the fracture of steel arch bars, broken 
tails, cocked switch as where brake shoes became 
wedged hetween switch points and stock rails, failure 
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of engineer to obey signal indication, track buckled 
under train, bridge weakened on account of high water, 
open switches, pulling out of coupler, operating train at 
excessive speed on a sharp curve, defective condition 
of truck center plate under a car, malicious tampering 
with track and engineer losing control on heavy descend- 
ing grade. It was felt that many of the derailments 
could have been prevented by closer inspection of equip- 
ment and track. 


Safford Stresses Need for Highway 
Traffic Law Enforcement 


The program on Wednesday was largely devoted to 
a discussion of maintenance of way and freight station 
accidents and addresses by operating officers, The first 
speaker among the latter was H. R. Safford, executive 
vice-president of the Gulf Coast Lines and the Inter- 
national-Great Northern and vice-president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, who asked that the 1930 meeting of the 
Safety Section be held in Texas. 

Safety work, said Mr. Safford, is curbing wasteful 
expenditure. He referred to the goal of the safety 
movement as the training of the subsconscious mind by 
continued example so that in the performance of duties 
the method is unconsciously correct. The most impor- 
tant point that must be impressed on city and state offi- 
cers is the need for rigid enforcement of traffic laws, 
as evidenced by grade crossing accidents which are not 
due to conditions created by the railroads but by in- 
creased highway traffic, he said. Mr. Safford declared 
that the tendency of the railroads to become, more and 
more, insurers of the public must be checked. 

J. W. Newell, vice-president, Wabash, who acted as 
the representative of J. E. Tausig, president of the same 
railway, at the meeting, stated that he was impressed by 
the fact that railroad safety activities reach not only the 
railroad employee but every man, woman and child in 
the country. Speaking from the standpoint of the rail- 
way officer, he believed that managerial officers expect 
their safety workers to call their attention to needed 
changes. He warned against allowing safety efforts to 
become commonplace and mentioned that safety posters 
at times appeared to be lacking in both ingenuity and 
novelty. 


Worcester Guest at Safety Luncheon 


H. A. Worcester, vice-president, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, was the speaker at a lunch- 
eon held on Wednesday noon. He characterized the 
safety movement as now being definitely in the stage 
where it is realized that improper practices must be 
catalogued with other inefficient ways of doing things. 
He offered the six fundamental requisites to safety 
success which the general managers of the New York 
Central Lines have placed before their supervisory of- 
ficers and which are: 

“1. You must believe in safety. 2. You must recog- 
nize your personal responsibility in accident prevention. 
3. You must be active and not passive. 4. You must 
be a leader in impressing those under your jurisdic- 
tion of your sincerity in safety ; letting it be known that 
the violation of safety rules and the performance of 
improper practices will not be tolerated. 5. You must 


have intimate knowledge of accidents in your territory, 
as to number, causes and the remedies applied. 6. 
With the knowledge that good safety records have been 
achieved in every department and in all classes of rail- 
road service, you must believe in your ability to pre- 
vent accidents.” 

The first of the papers on maintenance of way ac- 
























































cidents was given by H. A. Kuebler, office engineer, 
Kansas City Southern, on the subject of “Motor Car 
Accidents—Their Cause and Prevention.” ‘Probably a 
larger percentage of motor car accidents are prevent- 
able than those of any other class, because back of 
almost every one is a violation of some safety rule 
or recognized safe practice,’ Mr. Kuebler said. “In 
1927 more than 5 per cent of the reportable injuries 
on all railroads were in connection with the use of mo- 
tor cars. They produced 21 per cent of the fatalities 
in that year and there were 22 deaths per thousand in- 
juries as compared with 4.5 per cent per thousand of 
other injuries.” He suggested that a plan similar to 
the examining and licensing of automobile drivers be 
followed with motor car operators and that the permit 
be made a matter of record. 

Earl Stimson, chief engineer, Maintenance of way; 
Baltimore & Ohio, covered the entire field of main- 
tenance of way accidents and their prevention in his 
paper. A summary of Mr. Stimson’s contribution to 
the program follows: 

The rate of casualties to maintenance of way em- 
ployees in 1927 was exceeded only by that of the em- 
ployees in train and engine service, the former working 
23.8 per cent of the total man-hours worked by all 
classes of employees and suffering 28.3 per cent of the 
casualties. On the Baltimore & Ohio, which was shown 
to have a maintenance of way accident record in 1927 
comparable to that of all roads in the eastern district, 
there were 0.67 men killed and 24.84 injured per mil- 
lion man hours. The three classifications having the 
greatest percentage of casualties—55.5 per cent—were 
“handling rails, ties and timbers” with 33 per cent, 
“operation of hand, motor or push cars” with 15 per 
cent and “‘strains and sprains by lifting and slipping” 
with 7.5 per cent. 

Accidents in the first classification may be reduced 
by using machinery for handling materials, and po- 
tential injuries will be eliminated by the reduction in 
the number of men employed. Practically every motor 
car accident is the result of disobedience of the rules 
that have been issued to safeguard their operation and 
which, if followed, would make accidents impossible. 
injuries of the third class, from strains and sprains, are 
of an intangible sort, at times are not above suspicion 
of being spurious and may be avoided or minimized by 
using correct methods in lifting. 

The remaining 44.5 per cent of the total casualties 
were due to a great variety of causes, most of which 
apply to individual action and are preventable through 
the exercise of alertness and precaution on the part of 
the individual. Although the percentage to total casual- 
ties is small for the cause “struck by cars and engines”, 
the number killed is high in proportion to the injured, 
as it is 17 killed to 8 injured. The rules governing men 
working on or about tracks point the way to safety and 
it is only by persistently keeping these warnings before 
the men that there is hope of avoiding the lapses that 
result so fatally. 

A number of injuries are caused by the use of rail 
chisel and spike maul in breaking rail to length. The 
damage to the maul and the head of the chisel by spal- 
ling off, and the danger therefrom are greatly reduced 
by using a sledge hammer with its greater striking sur- 
face. By the use of a hack saw to cut into the edge of 
the base of the rail about one-half inch, the rail can be 
broken square, thus doing away with the use of the 
chisel for this purpose. Watching the men at work 
and correcting any faults observed in their manner of 
handling tools may save many from injury. 
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Aishton Calls for Further Improvement 


Greetings of the other divisions of the American 
Railway Association were brought to the Safety Sec- 
tion by R. H. Aishton, president of the parent organi- 
zation, in an address on Wednesday afternoon. In the 
last nine years the railroads of this country have ex- 
pended annually more than 40 million dollars, directly 
designed to bring about increased safety in rail trans- 
portation, Mr. Aishton said, calling upon the railroads 
to effect a reduction in accidents by 1930 of 50 per 
cent over 1923, now that the original goal of 35 per 
cent has already been reached. 

“The expenditure does not take into consideration 
millions of dollars which are being spent annually by the 
railroads for better equipment and improvements in 
other facilities, all of which tend to increase safety as 
well as bring about increased efficiency and economy in 
operation,” he continued. “Asa result of these expendi- 
tures together with the united efforts. of officers and 
employes of the rail carriers, safety of travel by rail- 
way trains has increased more than 100 per cent in the 
last five years. In 1928, there was only one fatality as 
a result of a train accident among passengers out of 
every 49 million who boarded a railway train. Five 
years ago the average was one fatality for each 24 mil- 
lion passengers carried. Total fatalities in 1928 among 
passengers was 16 compared with 10 in 1927, 79 in 
1926 and 83 in 1925. 

“When you consider that the railroads, during the 
past year, carried about 800 million passengers, this 
safety record of the carriers of this country is remark- 
able. On the basis of reports on motor vehicle fatalities 
in 1928 from 37 states, it is estimated that 27,500 per- 
sons were killed in motor vehicle accidents during the 
year, an increase of 6.5 per cent above 1927. This 
means that one person was killed for each 900 regis- 
tered automobiles. Five times as many fatalities oc- 
curred each day in automobile accidents in 1928 than 
there were passenger fatalities in train accidents dur- 
ing the entire year. 

“When you consider that during the last five years, 
freight train speed between terminals has increased 18 
per cent, freight car miles per day have increased 13 
per cent, and gross ton miles per freight train hour 
have increased 41 per cent, the results obtained in pro- 
moting safety to those using the service, or employed 
in the operation of trains, are a growing indication that 
the efforts of the railways in directing expenditures to 
those things which will produce the greatest measure 
of safety, have been productive of commendable re- 
sults.” 


Non-Train Accidents Committee Report 


The report of the Committee on Non-Train Acc 
dents, which was supplemented by individual papers on 
Wednesday, all of which were concerned with divisions 
of that general subject, was presented by G. H. Warfel, 
assistant to general manager, Union Pacific. It con- 
sisted of a detailed study of the sources of this type 
of accident, including 69 recommendations for safe 
practices which are intended as suggestions for the 
preparation of safety rules applicable to any railroad. 
The recommended practices were classified as to me 
chanical department, maintenance of way and _ struc 
tures, depot platform and freight house work, ore 
dock work, coal dock work and care and use 0! hand 
tools. 

“The reduction of over 46 per cent in non-train a 
cidents to employes on duty within the past three 
years is gratifying,” the report stated. “But the very 
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fact that such marked reductions have been made so 
readily supports the belief that a large decrease from 
the 1928 figures is still easily possible by an intelligent 
and continuous campaign. Evidently the most difficulty 
i; encountered in controlling accidents caused by han- 
dling heavy material, which is the largest specific item 
and the cause showing the least response to preventive 
effort except that of motor car accidents.” 

F. W. Curtis, superintendent of safety and fire pre- 
vention, Denver & Rio Grande Western, in a talk on 
“Employee Negligence” defined that term as “failure to 
perform duty.” “In the year 1927 there were 18,976 
train accidents, of which 5,897 or 31 per cent were 
charged to employee negligence. Collisions comprised 
25 per cent and derailments 51 per cent of the whole 
number and employee negligence is assigned as the direct 
cause for 88 per cent of the collisions and 93 per cent 
of the property damage. It is also responsible for 12 
per cent of the derailments.” 

Without detailed figures as to its extent of responsi- 
bility, Mr. Curtis ventured the opinion that about 75 
per cent of the non-train casulties are attributable to 
employee negligence. He advised greater care in the 
selection of new men, mental and character tests for 
the more exacting lines of service, a more comprehensive 
systematic periodical re-examination of officers and men, 
greater consistency throughout signals and standards, 
greater attention to the simplification of printed rules and 
instructions and a more effective impartial system of 
sifting out undesirables as a means of decreasing the 
number of accidents that are due to negligence. 

E. J. McDonald, freight agent of the Wabash freight 
station at St. Louis, Mo., where some 300 men are em- 
ployed, reported that in 1926 there were no reportable 
injuries at that station, in 1927 there was one and since 
that time there have been none. Each clerk having men 
under his jurisdiction is made responsible for the acts 
of his men. Only trained employees are permitted to 
handle iron bridges or runways leading into and between 
cars as these are a fruitful source of injury. Truckers 
are required to push, and not pull, all trucks. 


J. W. Howard, division car foreman on the Delaware 
& Hudson at Carbondale, Pa., told of his conversion to 
belief in the safety first movement, while a car repairer 
and of his conviction, after promotion to foreman of car 
repairs with jurisdiction over 125 men, that safe per- 
formance of duties offered the only means of increasing 
the efficiency of his men. Supervisors, he said, are 
taught to talk safety in their daily rounds and constantly 
make use of opportunities to correct unsafe practices or 
conditions, such as using defective jacks, hammers with 
cracked handles and chipped faces, cutting bars with 
burred heads and wrenches with spread jaws; removing 
center pins by hand; drilling, reaming holes, driving 
rivets and using the acetylene torch without protecting 
the eyes with goggles; removing trucks from cars with- 
out using safety horses; working about cars without 
properly flagging or locking the tracks, and allowing 
pieces of board with protruding nails to lie where they 
may be stepped upon. 
_ Mr. Howard stated that on the division on which he 
is employed there were 62 reportable accidents per 


— man-hours among car department workers in 
18. In 1926 this had been reduced to 1.9 accidents 
per million man-hours. The present safety record on 


that division is 21 months without a reportable accident 
to 470 men, 

“In January, 1925,” Mr. Howard continued, “there 
were 31 minor accidents among about 500 employees, 
and from that time up to the present they have decreased 
constantly. For the year 1928 the highest number of 
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minor accidents in one month was 10. One of the causes 
to which our safety record has been attributed is the 


prevention of minor injuries. We have noticed that a 
run of minor accidents usually leads to a reportable 
accident.” 

Mr. Howard mentioned safety meetings, cards for the 
reporting of unsafe conditions or practices, the awarding 
of certificates for freedom from accidents and first aid 
classes as other devices used by his divisional organiza- 
tion to keep the need of safety before the employees. In 
the discussion following his talk he stated that discipline 
where violation of safety rules is concerned is used only 
in the form of instruction and that only after repeated 
warnings is any record made of a safety reprimand. He 
also looked upon the ability of an employee to “start the 
day right with a cheerful attitude” as of prime im- 
portance in the employees attitude toward his work and 
consequent prevention of accidents. 

Other speakers at the sessions on Wednesday were 
W. H. Cameron, managing director of the National 
Safety Council, F. T. Singleton, chairman of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, and a representative of Dan 
Sowers, national director of the American Legion. Mr. 
Cameron declared that the railroads can obtain more 
public praise and co-operation through a broad policy of 
participation in the public educational phases of the 
safety movement than from any other public endeavor. 

The program on Thursday morning, the final day of 
the meeting, was mainly devoted to a round table dis- 
cussion of the use of headlights on motor cars and the 
prevention of accidents in the handling of gang planks 
at freight stations. C. T. Bailey (O.S.L.) stated that 
his railroad proposed to furnish roadmasters and signal 
maintainers on certain portions of the road with per- 
manent headlights for their motor cars. L. G. Bentley 
(C.&O.) declared that while all signal maintainers 
motor cars for night use on the Chesapeake & Ohio are 
equipped with headlights, the use of headlights on motor 
cars has not been encouraged because of the desire to 
discourage the use of motor cars at night and F. Harten- 
stein (L. V.) expressed much the same thought. F. R. 
Bradford (B. & M.) and C. A. Weir (U. P.) had found 
that some form of electric energy proved to be of the 
greatest value for headlights on motor cars. Other 
types of headlights were said to be unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the lack of protection from wind on the open 
motor car. 

C. W. Hammond (N.Y.C.), in the discussion of 
freight station safety, expressed the belief that only 
regularly-assigned men should be allowed to handle and 
brace gang planks between cars and between platforms 
and cars while J. B. Monihan (S. P.) declared that no 
regularly designated men should do this work, on the 
theory that each should be equally responsible for such 
accidents. E. R. Cott (H.V.), who stated that his 
railroad had not in recent years had a case of an injury 
through gang planks slipping, explained the use of a 
gang plank which is equipped with metal studs for use 
on wooden and brick platforms. 

In response to questions, a number of those present 
mentioned the fact that on their respective roads it is 
the practice to allow employees other than trainmen to 
refuse to perform some duty in a manner which they 
consider unsafe, appealing to the foreman’s immediate 
superior for a ruling in the matter. The employee may 
demur only long enough, in most cases, to obtain a ruling. 

Mr. Bentley, in a short address upon his induction as 
chairman of the section recommended the holding of 
more frequent regional meetings of the section. In 
order to stimulate the safety movement on the Canadian 
railroads he urged that the annual meeting of the Safety 

Section be held in Canada within the near future. 


























































Changes made at six crossings in East 
St. Louis result in saving of 131 
per cent on investment 


By L. R. Stahl 
Assistant Signal Engineer, 
Louisville & Nashville 


ANUALLY-OPERATED crossing gates have 
been replaced by automatically controlled 
flashing-light crossing signals at six street 

crossings on the Louisville & Nashville main line in East 
St. Louis, Ill. The flagmen and gatemen were on duty 
only 18 hours a day, whereas the automatic signals af- 
ford continuous protection. The pay roll saving be- 
cause of the gatemen relieved is about $10,950 an- 
nually, which will pay for the new installations in less 
than a year. 


Heavy Traffic Over Crossings 


Kast St. Louis is a city of 74,000 population, and 
there is a very heavy automobile traffic over nearly all 
of these crossings. Two of the crossings are used for 
heavy bus and truck service. One crossing is on the 
road to Fairmount Park race course, on which there is 
extremely heavy traffic during the racing season. The 
traffic on the railroad consists of 8 passenger trains and 
14 regular freight trains in addition to about 10 switch 
engine movements in both directions over each track 
daily. 

Economy of Replacing Gates with Automatic Signals 
!—-Cost of installing 6 layouts $8,990.00 
2—-Cost of maintenance and operation 

Per annum 


Added Reduced 


(a) Salaries of gatemen $10,954.08 
(b) Cost of maintaining gates 450.00 
(c) Cost of power for 6 layouts $33.00 


3 
(d) Labor inspecting and renewing track battery 540.00 


(e) Total $573.00 


$1 
(f) Net saving (maintenance and operation) $10,831.08 
3—5 per cent interest on $8,999.00 (Cost 1) ........ $449.50 
5 per cent depreciation on $3,896.00 (Net capital 
invested 194.80 
5---Net saving after deducting interest and depreciation 
(f minus 3 and 4) 10,186.78 


6—Per cent net saving per annum (5) of Cost 1 113.21 percent 


The railroad petitioned the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to make the change in the cross- 
ing protection and approval was granted with the pro- 
vision that the installation must be satisfactory to the 
city authorities. The city officers approved the first in- 
stallation at Eighteenth street, and this led to the in- 
stallation of the other projects. It is the intention to 
place flashing signals on the remaining crossings and 
this will result in a further saving. 


Automatic Control Features 


The circuits are arranged so that the minimum ring- 
ing circuit is 945 ft. for northbound movements at 


Flashing-Light Signals Replace 
Manual Gates on L. & N. 
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Flashing-Light Crossing Signal Replaces Manually Operated Gates 


Eighteenth street, varying for the other circuits to a 
maximum of 1,540 ft. for Seventh street. The speed of 
trains through this territory is restricted so that there 
is at least 20 sec. warning of the approach of a train at 
any of the crossings. Signal operation is designed so 
that a train moving in either direction on either track 
will operate the signal. Automatic track circuit pro- 
tection is provided, with insulated joints and _inter- 
locking relays at each crossing. By means of circuits 
controlled through switch circuit controllers, switching 
movements are taken care of so as to avoid false ope- 
ration of the signals. 


Use Storage Batteries for Emergency 


At each flasher-light location, six cells of storage bat- 
tery are installed for operating the flashing lights, the 
670-ohm line relays and the magnetic flasher relay. The 
storage battery is charged through a rectifier at each lo- 
cation. Normally, the lights are operated on alternating 
current, but if this power fails a power-off relay 
switches the circuit to feed the lights from the storage 
battery. Power is furnished from the city power lines 
at 110-volts, 60-cycles. A 110-volt to 10-volt trans- 
former is used at each location for operating the 10-voli 
lighting relay, and for the normal operation of the flash- 
ing lights. Parkway cable, instead of trunking, 1s used 
for all underground connections. 

In order to prevent damage to the relays if an auto 
or a truck runs into the flashing signal, this apparatus 1S 
housed in cases located away from the road. Although 
there have been cases where automobiles have struck 
the signal, breaking off the mast, it has not been det- 
initely determined as yet, whether there are enough 0! 
these collisions to warrant the expenditure of locating 
the apparatus apart from the two flashing-light poles. 
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tions of equal interest to the railways and to 

those who produce their crosstie requirements 
were considered at length at the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers at Hot Springs, Ark., on April 23-24. This 
meeting, which was one of the most largely attended in 
the history of this organization, was given over largely 
to the presentation of papers dealing with various phases 
of the railways’ requirements for ties. The convention 
was presided over by J. J. Schlafly, Potosi Tie and 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., acting president of 
the association, assisted by Roy M. Edmonds, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In a paper on Selective Logging and Tie Operations, 
R. D. Garber, Forester, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., advocated the cutting of ties as a crop 
by selecting only the larger trees, allowing the smaller 
ones to grow to maturity. Elmer T. Howson, western 
editor, Railway Age, Chicago, spoke on Mergers and 
Their Affect on the Tie Industry, in which he suggested 
that as the railways are being consolidated into larger 
units, their tie requirements are likewise being con- 
solidated and they will prefer to deal more largely with 
those companies which are in a position to deliver ties 
in large quantities, thereby making it increasingly dif- 
ficult for the small tie producer to remain in business. 
“The merging of the railways wilMalso,” he said, “tend 
to raise the tie standards of the smaller roads to those 
ot the larger properties with which they are merged, 
thereby curtailing the outlet for substandard ties.” 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, F. M. Fonville, George W. 
Signor Tie Company, Ltd., Shreveport, La.; first vice- 
president, Roscoe Hobbs, Hobbs Tie & Timber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; second vice-president, F. C. Par- 
tett, Baker Wood Preserving Company, Washington C. 
H., Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Roy M. Edmonds, St. 
Louis, Mo. (re-elected). 

A feature of the programs of this association is the 
Presentation of reports of conditions in the various tie- 
producing areas by the regional directors. F. C. Par- 


“4 \HE adequacy of the tie supply and other ques- 


How About Crossties? 


Is therea surplus or a shortage? Are 
they of proper quality? How 
can they be improved? 
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rett (Baker Wood Preserving Company, Washington 
Court House, Ohio), reported that practically all of 
the treating plants in the North Eastern portion of the 
country carried over such large stocks of dry ties from 
1927 that the demand was very light during 1928, with 
the result that prices were reduced to the point where 
production was curtailed. Demand has increased in this 
area in recent weeks to the point that there are now few 
ties at shipping points. 


Reports on Production and Demand 


C. D. Christian (Standard Tie & Lumber Company, 
Meridian, Miss.), reported that production and demand 
were both light in the South Eastern district last sum- 
mer but that the demand increased during the fall to 
the point where there is now a shortage of ties in this 
district. W. J. Foye (Foye Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.), reported a heavy production in 
the North Central district last winter which resulted in 
the accumulation of fairly large stocks which are now 
gradually being reduced by an increasing demand. 

J. C. Fritschle (Hussey Lumber Producers Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.), reported that a long period of un- 
satisfactory prices had discouraged production in the 
South Central area to the point where the stocks of 
ties are now less than they have been for several years. 
Demand has increased recently in this area but it will 
take some time to bring production up to normal. 

E. E. Pershall (President, T. J. Moss Tie Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.), chairman of the Committee on Statis- 
tical information, reported that the tie producing indus- 
try over the country was now in better shape than for 
some time, with stocks reduced to or below normal and 
with production more nearly comparable with demand. 


Uniform Tie Purchases 


The purchase of crossties at a relatively uniform 
rate throughout the year tends to improve their quality, 
promote adequate seasoning and simplify the problem 
of their distribution, according to R. S. Belcher, mana- 
ger of treating plants, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
System, who addressed the convention on the sub- 
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ject: “Advantages of Uniform Tie Purchases.” 

“The uniform purchase of ties is made possible”, he 
said, “by the management sanctioning the carrying of 
sufficient ties on hand at all times to cover estimated 
requirements for renewals, additions and betterments, 
and construction for one year. With a stock of ties on 
hand sufficient for the coming year, it is our practice to 
purchase the following year’s requirements and ar- 
range deliveries so that approximately equal quantities 
will reach the treating plants each month of the year. 

“With a year’s time in which to obtain the following 
year’s ties, it is not necessary for a road to go into a 
temporarily rising market but it can wait until the price 
has again dropped back to normal, whereas, a road that 
is urgently needing ties, and buying them as needed, 
naturally has to pay the market price, even though it 
is temporarily above normal. The greater part of the 
Santa Fe ties are hewn ties and these, for the most 
part, are made by tie hackers who farm. There are 
some months in the year in which hewn tie production 
is low because the tie makers are too busy farming to 
make ties. By purchasing ties to be used a year hence, 
it is possible to await the time when the farmer-tie 
maker can again turn his attention to tie making, and 
it is not necessary to attempt to force production dur- 
ing the lean months. 

“Purchasing ties at as uniform a rate as possible, 
throughout the year, enables a road to maintain a force 
of experienced inspectors rather than decreasing the 
inspection force and then increasing it again, perhaps 
by the addition of more or less inexperienced men, as 
may be necessary when “hand to mouth” purchasing is 
the practice. Inspectors are naturally more content 
when there is steady employment in sight, and are more 
efficient than men filling more or less temporary posi- 
tions. 

“Quality can be better maintained by both the pro- 
ducer and the purchaser under a uniform purchase 
program than under “hand to mouth” methods. We 
find that it is not very difficult, when accepting ties at 
a fairly uniform rate throughout the year, to correct 
any flaw that we may find in our inspection without 
harming the producers or causing an increase in price, 
whereas this would probably not be the case in times of 
forced production. 

“When a stock of ties is maintained for current use, 
and receipts, in the most part, are considered applicable 
to work a year hence, purchases can be made and de- 
liveries controlled so that the ties receive proper sea- 
soning before treatment. On the other hand, if the ties 
are needed for insertion at the time they are purchased, 
or before sufficient time shall have been allowed for 
seasoning it is probable that some, at least, will not re- 
ceive as much seasoning as they should, and a shorter 
life will be obtained from such ties by reason of the 
inferior treatment resulting. 

“In the territory from which the Santa Fe obtains 
ties, production is heavier in some months than in others, 
and when production is heavy the acceptance of ties 
from the producers is not curtailed unless deliveries ex 
ceed the capacity of the treating plants to air-season 
thoroughly and treat properly. From a treating plant 
standpoint, the ideal situation is a uniform flow of ties 
into the plant each month. While we cannot quite hope 
for the ideal in this respect for the reason that it is 
good policy to obtain ties when production conditions 
are favorable, our purchasing department finds that it 
is possible to distribute the production of the yearly re- 
quirements in such a manner that there is a fairly even 
flow of ties to the plants, and we do not at any time ac- 
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cept ties beyond the capacity of the plants to treat, to 
such an extent that the ties are over-seasoned and de- 
teriorate awaiting their turn through the plant. 

“We have found at our Somerville, Texas treating 
plant,” Mr. Belcher concluded, “that we can season the 
pine, oak and gum ties cut in the late fall and winte; 
months longer without deterioration than ties cut jp 
the spring and summer, and this is a point in favor of 
fall and winter production, but we also have found that 
we can thoroughly air-season the spring and summer 
cut ties, without deterioration, although they must be 
brought out of the woods soon after cutting and shipped 
in to the treating plant promptly. At our Albuquerque, 
N. M., and National City, Cal., plants, the untreated 
timber may be held any reasonable length of time be- 
fore treatment without decay, but even the Douglas fir 
and western yellow pine take better treatment when 
seasoned just the right length of time. Correct season- 
ing can best be had when there is a fairly uniform floy 
of ties into the plant.” 


Producers’ Failures 


Wherein do the ties offered the railways fall short of 
the requirements? This question furnished the topic 
for an address by F. C. Krell, forester of the Pennsyl- 
vania System, Philadelphia, Pa., who described the 
shortcomings of the ties now being manufactured in 
part as follows: 

In frequency of occurence, the major causes for the re- 
jection of ties are decay, dimensions, splits and shakes, knots, 
manufacture and holes. 

Research and experiment have increased our understand- 
ing of decay in wood far beyond that possible 25 years ago. 
Excepting “pipe-rot” in cedar and “peck” in cypress, decay 
of any kind is objectionable in a crosstie. Preservative 
treatment will not, as some still vainly believe, make decayed 
wood good again. Ties are still placed on end on wet sites to 
conserve piling space but to an ultimate loss to their owners. 
Many ties with decayed wood on one or more faces would 
provide sound ties of acceptable sizes if the decayed portions 
were removed; yet the effort to make them acceptable is 
neglected and they are rejected. 

The standard tolerances for dimensions are not intended 
to mean that the minimum is always to be desired, yet there 
are producers who seem to subscribe to that belief, for their 
ties are rarely of full size. 

Splits caused by seasoning or badly felled trees will al 
ways be potential tie troubles. Shakes are at times more 
difficult to detect but timely attention would save producers 
losses if insipient openings in the tie are protected and given 
less opportunity for destructive development. Anti-splitting 
devices are easily procurable and if more producers would 
give more than casual thought to this fact many ties would 
be saved from waste. 

If many producers would appreciate that a crosstie in track 
serves aS a beam and that the spikes must be afforded 
suitable space for driving into the tie, there would be less 
rejection for too large or undesirably located knots. 

Successive experiences do not seem to teach some produt- 
ers that the average consumer knows what he wants in 4 
crosstie and the need to reduce or maintain a given operating 
ratio requires that he cannot depart in the least in the qual- 
ity of the tie he must procure. When his procurement costs 
enter into the final cost of his ties and his inspector mus! 
select as well as inspect ties offered by the producers, those 
procurement costs soon become excessive. 

There are producers who are aware of this fact. _ They 
study their markets and they learn the requirements 0! their 
customers and when an inspector arrives to inspect the kind 
of ties his road requires he is not offered the “run of the 
woods” and required to spend the major portion ot his time 
sorting through the collection but his acceptanc 
burdened with an initial high unit of procurement cost. b 

This leads to the suggestion that the producers can help 
themselves and their customers if they will recommend 4s 
general practice the separation of their ties by class 
groups and sizes in such a manner as will isolate those perl 
taining standard defects objectionable to the requiremen® 
of the consumer, thereby saving him unnecessary procur 
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expense and themselves the losses for transporting 
and handling unacceptable material. 
In meeting the demands made upon him, the producer has 


ment 


had to go farther afield for his timber. Utilization of his 
trees has brought the problem of the small tie, which in 
many sections probably in the crux of the situation with the 
majority of the producers. Intelligent consumers are fully 
appreciative of this problem of those who supply them with 
crossties and engineers have become increasingly tolerant and 
discriminating in the use of,the different sizes of ties. Pa- 
tience and education are needed to bring about a wider ap- 
preciation of the merits of the small tie but in the process 
the producers also can participate by a more judicious use 
of their timber. Should every tree in a tract be cut sim- 
ply because a tie of some size is procurable? Would it not 
be better for the industry if you were to acquaint yourselves 
with your available markets and cut ties to meet your con- 
ditions? No small part of the existing woeful want in many 
formerly active tie territories can be attributed to the willful 
waste of the small and immature trees. Are there not, ordi- 
narily, sufficient small ties in the logs from the upper por- 
tion of the tree without adding to the problem of disposi- 
tion by cutting the small tree? True, where timber only is 
purchased, and the cutting time grows short, there can be 
argument for utilizing the small tree, but are habits so con- 
trolling that you cannot bargain for only those trees for 
whose products your markets afford outlets and enable you 
to dispose of the small sizes of ties which are incident to 
the production of the larger ones? 


The Development of the Crosstie 


The development of the crosstie during the last thirty 
years and the part the Tie committee of the American 
Railway Engineering Association has played in bringing 
it up to its present high standard were set forth by W. 
J. Burton, chairman of the Committee on Ties of the 
American Railway Engineering Association and assist- 
ant to the chief engineer of the Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis, Mo., in a review of the work of this committee 
since the organization of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association in 1899. Mr. Burton’s address is 
abstracted below. 

The early reports of this committee and the resulting dis- 
cussions at the early conventions afford many interesting 
sidelights on the “state of the art” nearly a third of a century 
ago. The first report, presented at the 1900 convention, and 
evidently the work of the late Julius Kruttschmitt, chair- 
man of the board of the Southern Pacific, emphasized the 
need for accurate tie life data, of which there was then little 
or none, and submitted proposed forms for voluntary re- 
ports from the railroads. These forms summed up the re- 
sults on the per-mile-of-maintained-track basis not unlike the 
present statistics, but probably because the forms were 
quite elaborate, little or no data resulted from this first 
effort. _ Methods of dating ties so that their ages, when 
taken from the track, could be determined, were also dis- 
cussed at this convention. Two or three roads were at that 
time using cast iron hammers in which the year was in- 
dicated by large numerals, with which the ties were dated 
and mention was made of a so-called “galvanized tack” with 
the date on its head. 


The Committee Report in 1901 


At this meeting Octave Chanute estimated that 2% per 
cent of the renewals in the United States in 1900 would be 
made with treated ties and agreed with the prevalent idea 
that the railroads would soon face a tie famine. Metalic and 
substitute ties were also favorite, subjects for report and discus- 
sion during the early years of the association, even though 
the 1901 report of the Tie committee had stated that “the 
Cost as compared with wooden ties is so great that this does 
hot appear at present to be a live question.” 

We find the statement in the second report that: “as re- 
gards Imspection in purchasing, the inspector must be given 
no latitude as to the interpretation of the specifications, 
which should be so explicit as to leave no opening for a mis- 
understar ling.” 

_ When one considers the variety of the specifications then 
th use, and the utter impossibility of determining some of 
their requirements, we see that the honest producer was in 
of Position to accumulate stocks of ties prior to the receipt 

specinc orders. However, some producers then, as now, 
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did not always understand that there may be good justifica- 
tion for what may seem an undue tendency on the part of 
the engineer to split hairs in connection with his application 
of the specification. 

The engineer has sometimes been considered unreasonable 
because he insisted that ties of less than full thickness must 
be degraded. Is such criticism justified when we know that 
a Size 3 tie only % in. undersize, as regards thickness, is 
only about three-fourths as strong as one full size, and that 
a Size 3 tie similarly an inch thin is only a little over half 
as strong as a full-size tie? 

The committee further reported in 1901 that: 

“A uniform set of specifications for present use would 
be a benefit both to the railroad companies and to the 
tie makers. As it 1s now, where different railroads pur- 
chase ties in the same territory, it is customary for 
several inspectors to go over the same lot of ties, each 
picking out ties which come nearest to his specifications, 
which leads to a great variety of classes of ties and cre- 
ates trouble for all concerned.” 

An important feature of this convention was an address 
by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, in which the nature and 
means of spreading of decay were explained and the suc- 
ceeding discussion indicated clearly that the ideas of in- 
fecting sound timber with spores from decaying timber, and 
that timber decay was the result of organic growths, were 
new to practically all present. Although now generally well 
understood, it is still much too commonly found that what 
were perfectly sound ties when made, have been subjected to 
infection and even serious decay through failure to pile them 
properly in dry locations entirely free from decaying wood. 
In this respect some producers and also some railroads) are 
at fault. Too often the producer is satisfied if the decay 
caused by bad handling after manufacture has not progressed 
far enough to prevent the creosote from hiding the decay 
from the purchaser; and too often the railroad allows ties 
which were perfectly sound when delivered by the producer 
on the right of way to become infected and even badly de- 
cayed through the false idea that ties can be seasoned just as 
well in scattered piles along the right of way as in well- 
drained, clean tie yards where they can be watched, irons 
applied and treated as soon as sufficiently seasoned. It is 
also too common on some roads to see old ties and other 
timbers which have been removed, allowed to rot alongside 
the track, with every opportunity to infect the ties in the 
track. 

The first tie specification prepared by the committee was 
presented at the 1904 convention. This specification was 
more like the present specification than some which came 
afterwards. For instance, there were seven standard sizes 
or classes, viz: 7 in. by 10 in., 7 in. by 9 in., 7 in by 8 in., 8 in. 
by 9 in., 6 in. by 8 in., 6 in. by 7 in., and 6 in. by 6 in. The 
permissible woods were classified as between those which 
might be used untreated and those which, as the specifica- 
tion reads: “shall preferably not be used for tie timber with- 
out a preservative treatment.” 

This specification, while very much like the present speci- 
fication, had one very important difference in understanding as 
regards its use. Each road was expected to pick out the one 
particular size which it desired to specify and there seems to 
have been no idea that the larger roads would accept several 
or all of the sizes. Most of them would probably have speci- 
fied the large sizes, leaving the producer with the smaller sizes 
on his hands. Ratiier, perhaps, the committee did not appre- 
ciate the fact that the smaller sizes must come along with the 
larger, if reasonable or customary prices were to be maintained, 
and erroneously assumed that the producer could economically 
manufacture any size selected. 

By vote of this 1904 convention, over the protest of the Tie 
committee, the requirement that ties must come from growing 
timber was inserted, disregarding, or not appreciating, the fact 
that dead timber may be perfectly sound; that timber in grow- 
ing trees may be unsound; that failure to use sound dead tim- 
ber would be wasteful; and that the tie producer would usually 
te unable to tell whether the sound tie came from a tree grow- 
ing or dead at the time cut. Fortunately for ali concerned, 


. present day co-operation between users and producers of ties 


makes such mistakes impossible. 

The 1904 specification appears to have been too far in ad- 
vance for the industry at that time and there was practically 
uo adoption of it. A few years later we find the Association 
balloting adversely on the question of a standard size of tie. 

In 1909 a very elaborate report on substitute ties was pre- 
sented and for several years thereafter this subject was given 
a great deal of attention. The economics of the substitute tie 
question were not appreciated then as now, nor were the 
benefits from proper handling and treatment of tie timber in 
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evidence as they are today. One interesting feature in this 
connection is that tie record forms, gotten out in 1909, pro- 
vided for treated pine, hemlock, beech and spruce but not for 
oak, the idea of treating any kind of oak apparently not having 
been thought of. Treatment seems to have been considered 
more as a means by which inferior woods could be made us- 
able for crossties than a means for reducing tie consumption 
and cost. 

The World War, with the resulting Railroad Administra- 
tion, presented the opportunity for a really standard tie speci- 
fication which would not only be drawn up but which could 
be put into actual and extended trial and use. However, this 
specification was a radical departure from past practice, an] 
probably partly because of the well-known inertia to any 
change, did not meet with the favor of many buyers and 
shippers. Moreover, this disfavor was heightened because the 
specification itself could not be judged on its own meriis in- 
dependently of certain objectionable purchasing practices of the 
Railroad Administration. However, the experience with this 
specification was watched closely by the Tie Ccmmittee so that, 
following the return of the roads to their owners, the com- 
mittee was able to formulate what has since become the stand- 
ard specification. 


Ties Improve in Recent Years 


The ties received in the last five or six years are much bet- 
ter than those obtained prior to the adoption of the standard. 
I do not mean to imply that all of the improvement is due to 
the specification. No doubt much of it has come about 
through the better understandings between producers and 
consumers. But whatever the cause or causes, the fact is that 
the great majority of the crossties fully meet the specification, 
and are not only carrying heavier loads and more of them 
than ever before, but are doing so with greater economy, as 
measured in cost per year of life rather than in first cost per 
tie. Furthermore, we hear little of a tie famine today. The 
greatly increased average life secured because of the greater 
care in production and use, and because of preservative treat- 
ment, together with the movements for reforestation and for 
the consideration and use of timber as a crop instead of as 
an exhaustible resource, have made it practically certain that 
the tie industry need not look forward to the day when rail- 
roads must choose between steel or concrete ties. 

The great majority of users specify ties today according to 
the standard specifications, but there are isolated buyers who 
still insist on non-standard ties. The continued stabilization of 
the tie industry would seem to depend upon the maintenance 
of established standards of quality and size. You gentlemen 
of. the tie industry owe it to your business to resist, by all 
proper means, any demands or requests for substitution, or 
any efforts to mislead those responsible for railroad finances 
through the misbranding or overgrading of ties. Calling a 
Size 2 tie a Size 3 does not add one day’s service to that tie 
or add one cent to its true value. It cannot give more than a 
temporary benefit, if any, to the individual demanding it and 
any such benefit in the long run is at the expense of the com- 
pany. 

The manufacturers of soft wood lumber are now marketing 
their products with the guaranteed grade stamped on each piece. 
It is my opinion that the adoption of such a practice by all’ the 
members of the National Association of Railroad Tie Produc- 
ers, with each tie bearing the manufacturer’s name and the 
guaranteed size and quality, would be the most beneficial step 
the industry could take. The few undesirable black sheep would 
soon find it impossible to continue in business without adopting 
the standards and practices of the association and the industry 
would be secure in its place among the sound, stabilized and 
modernly managed ones 


Undersize Ties Due to Carelessness 


Of course the objection will be made that a market must 
be found for the undersize and unsound ties. While in my 
opinion much of the undersize results from carelessness in 
manufacture, the setting of the saws a bit too close in the be- 
lief that the inspector will not catch the deficiency, or the 
cutting of trees too small or unsound, and the unscundness 
from improper handling after cutting, there is legitimately to 
be expected a certain small part of the product which is dis- 
tinctly second quality. Such material should be labelled and 
sold as such and the finding of a market for it depends on 
the relative prices of the product as a whole. In this feature 
also the association is in a position to benefit the railways 
greatly by pointing out when it-is true economy to use seconds 
or rejects, rather than permitting roads to go along with 
strictly specification ties, or by endeavoring to avoid selling the 
better ties when seconds will be equally satisfactory and less 
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costly for the particular service. Also, why should not the 
producer mark rejects or seconds as such before the railroad 
inspector gets to the pile and thus discontinue putting the whole 
burden on the inspector? Such action would be in line with 
modern business ethics. Better still, let the ‘producer guar- 
antee the size and grade and so mark the ties, leaving the 
railroad inspectors to check, the same as is done with practic. 
ally all other materials purchased by a railroad. 


Freight Car Loading 


- WASHINGTON, D, C. 
EVENUE freight car loading during the week 
ended April 20 amounted to 1,004,156 cars; an 
increase of 58,867 cars as. compared with load- 
ing in the corresponding week of last year and an in- 
crease of 53,611 cars as compared with the 1927 total, 
The increase as compared with 1928 ‘was largely due 
to the earlier opening of the ore traffic. Loading of all 
commodities, grain excepted, was larger than_a year ago 
and livestock was the only class which showed a de- 
crease as compared with the corresponding week in 
1927. Loading in all districts was higher than in the 
corresponding week of last year.. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, fom 20, 1929 

















Districts 1928 1927 
SA erie et Nae 233,834 220,717 221,614 
Allegheny ......... Lrovkeaneeatene 206,867 199,014 198,257 
arr 55,940 53,079 59,234 
ER ee Pee eee 154,245 150,769 154,022 
Senn wi tes ecceavbb wees 133,116 113,076 128,809 
IS RE ae 138,748 131,563 124,244 
RR SOE a ae 81,406 77,07 64,365 
Total Western Districts ............ 353,270 321,710 317,418 
ED, ro an ce eeuuweee na 1;004,156 945,289 950,545 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Preducts..... 36,710 39,595 35,539 
DD  ccuawstabeaheawitane 27,997 27,571 28,803 
Mn! st onaGGewt shia neers o> wane 152,938 149,020 150,117 
a rae a clin de hire etal 11,723 10,247 11,149 
|} OR ere ae 68,634 65,361 66,079 

ES ee 2 ge 30;307 9,186 28,375 
I ie, Sa Cnt Gls om beth ena baie 263,533 259,448 257,074 
ON er ne ce 412,314 384,861 373,409 
DE wevadiatstetkn Senekex deen 1,004,156 945,289 950,545 
BLE ithceeecknnese take begeesia 971,730 912,659 949,561 
IED TI ds rigs sodden So thie cere ae A a 956,364 919,352 953,907 
OE Re es eer 967,029 948,743 986,462 
EOE ints ecckinneenkesetacens 960,698 950,194 1,003,536 

Cumulative totals, 16 weeks...... 15,087,930 14,569,496 15,395,138 


The freight car surplus for the period ended. April 
15 averaged 258,253 cars, including 124,289 coal cars, 
86,664 box cars, 26,888 stock cars and 11,996 refriger- 
ator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 
Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended April 20 totalled 65,622 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 1,331 cars and an increase 
over the same week last year of 3,450 cars. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 

Total for Canada ‘ 
Pe we PD cic eunvseececvteess 65,622 44,136 
BS Ws EE ecstennsediedinnsaes 64,291 44,168 

cc " 7S sere ere ve 63,421 43,580 
c § & ieeoqseeeneeenrepyyey 62,172 40,621 
Cumulative Totals for Canada F 
2 8 rrr ere 998,514 692,846 
Is Be xoventssheekheieetne< 994,890 635,950 
DE EE etavetadeknedio ase 963,551 623,790 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has recently issued a booklet entitled 
“Container Car Service.” The pamphlet contains a description 
of the container equipment used in the service and aiso points 
out advantages which shippers may expect to enjoy from their 
employment of this new L. C. L. handling method. 
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Wabash Freight Traffic a Record 


Passenger traffic decrease and lower earnings per ton-mile 
hold gross revenues slightly under 1926 peak 


HE Wahash in 1928 had the heaviest volume of 
freight business in its history—5.5 billion revenue 
ton-miles, as compared with 5.4 billion in 1926, 

‘he previous record. Revenue ton-miles in 1927 were 
slightly less than 5.1 billion. Because of the decline in 
passenger business, however, and a slight decrease in 
average earnings per ton-mile, total operating revenues 
were slightly less than in 1926—$71,072,991 as com- 
pared with $71,693,341 in 1926. Total operating reve- 
on in 1927 were $67,108,153. The 1928 operating 
ratio was 73.74 as compared with 76.56 in 1927, 73.18 
i» 1926, and 73.07 in 1925, which was the lowest ratio 
attained in any year since the war. These and other 
figures showing operating results since 1916 are set out 
in detail in Table I. 

It will be noted that net operating revenues in 1928— 
$18,661,423—exceeded those of 1927 by almost three 
million dollars, but that both 1925 and 1926 showed 
somewhat higher totals; in neither year exceeding the 
1928 total by as much as a million dollars, however. 


Lighter Loads Per Car and Increased 
Empty Mileage a Problem 


The volume of freight traffic of 1926 more nearly 
than that of any other year approached the 1928 total. 
A comparison of the significant freight operating sta- 
tistics of the two years should, therefore, provide a fair 
gage of the trend of efficiency in handling this busi- 
ness. This comparison is given in Table II. From the 
figures it at once becomes apparent that the Wabash, 
in improving its operating performance, has had a 
mighty obstacle to surmount in the declining average 
load per car and in the decreasing ratio of loaded to 
iotal car miles. Decreases in these indices are, of 
course, quite general in these days of steady improve- 
ment in service to shippers, and slight decreases in them 
are nO more surprising when found than are declines 
in passenger traffic. Their effect on the Wabash has 
been particularly marked, as is evidenced by the de- 
cline of 4.9 per cent in net tons per loaded-car from 
1926 to 1928 and of the ratio of loaded to total car- 
miles of 4.5 per cent. These factors brought about the 
condition of an increase of only 1.3 per cent in net ton- 
miles while gross ton-miles rose 8.9 per cent. 

In spite, however, of the handicap of these factors 
over which the railroad has little or no control, the 
company succeeded in considerably improving its 
freight service operating efficiency. In the face of an 


increase of 8.9 per cent in gross ton-miles and of 11.6 
per cent in car-miles, freight train-miles increased only 
7 per cent and freight train-hours actually declined 4.2 
per cent. Train-speed, which increased 11.7 per cent 
to 16.2 m. p. h., was the principal factor in this show- 
ing. Freight cars per train increased 4.3 per cent, gross 
ton-miles per train-hour 13.6 per cent and net ton-miles 
per train-hour 5.7 per cent. Fuel consumption per 1000 
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The Wabash and the Ann Arbor 
gross ton-miles declined 6.9 per cent and locomctive- 
miles per locomotive-day rose 10.7 per cent to 75.3 
miles. 


Reduced Transportation and Maintenance Ratios 


In 1928 the Wabash had a transportation ratio 
(to operating revenues) of 37.7. In 1927 this ratio 
was 38.6; in 1926 it was 36.6 and in 1925 it was 36.4. 
The maintenance of equipment ratio in 1928 was 16.6 
as compared with 17.7 in 1927 and 17.4 in 1926. The 
maintenance of way ratio in 1928 was 13.4, as com- 
pared with 13.9 in 1927, 13.8 in 1926 and 13.3 in 1925. 
A significant figure bearing on the maintenance of 
equipment ratio is that of the cost of repairs per 100 
locomotive miles. In 1923 this was $42.30, abnormally 
high as the result of the shop strike. In 1924 it had 
declined to $26.13 and each year since has seen a 
further decrease down to $21.76 in 1928. At the same 
time that this reduction in costs per 100 locomotive 








Table I—Wabash Operating Results, Selected Items, 1916 to 1928 


Revenue Revenue Rev. Total 

Yes ton- passenger _.per ton operating 

a Mileage miles miles miles, cents revenues 
191¢ te (thousands) (thousands) 
1917 : 519 4,440,861 364,775 .6217 $37,721,104 
1918 2,519 4,785,375 388.460 .6132 40,471,999 
1919 13 4,615,817 399,154 .7474 48,246,411 
1920 176 4,027,016 370,888 8754 48.847.086 
192] 2.473 4,566,144 371,437 .9488 59,982,282 
1999 +73 3,888,949 294,216 1.1748 59,217,692 
1923 +73 3,930,797 269,830 1.1171 57,662,496 
1924 2,477 4,673,212 294,369 1.1063 66,617,636 
1995 +90 4,920,974 284,539 1.0475 65,780,929 
199% 4 5,233,547 297,204 1.0572 69,910,301 
1997 + 5,376,861 294,281 1.0639 71,693,341 
1928 4 5,089,310 266,924 1.0609 67,108,153 

i 4 5,558,198 242,161 1.0586 * 71,072,991 
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Total Net Net railway Net 
operating operating Operating operating after 
expenses revenues ratio income charges 

$24,874,417 $12,846,687 ae = ovtces $5,390,908 
28,468,896 12,003,103 70.34 4,227,105 
40,223,947 8,022,464 83.37 $3,714,172 2,635,285 
44,587,030 4,260,056 91.28 864,445 2,372,870 
58,859,395 1,122,887 98.13 5,491,512 1,983,943 
50,596,169 8,711,523 85.29 3,863.340 1,281,361 
48,041,297 9,621,199 83.31 4,107,421 1,210,388 
52,033,495 14,584,142 78.11 8,941,275 5,410,874 
50,298,418 15,482,512 76.46 9,347,780 5,474,949 
51,980,424 18,829,877 73.07 12,252,515 7,946,438 
52,465,680 19,227,661 73.18 12,562,083 8,217,487 
51,379,146 15,729,006 76.56 9,661,677 4,763,610 
52,411,567 18,661,423 73.74 11,950,039 6,401,277 


n for operations during federal control or average net railway operating income for three years ended June 30, 1917, $5,826,810. 
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miles was being obtained, the size and capacity of the 
road’s locomotives were increasing. At the end of 1923 
it had 360 road freight locomotives of an average trac- 
tive effort of 39,102 Ib. At the end of 1928 the number 
of this class of engines had risen to 409 and average 
tractive effort to 46,077 lb., or 17.8 per cent greater 
than the 1923 average. The company had 154 switching 
locomotives at the end of 1928 with an average tractive 
effort of 36,642 Ib., the latter representing an increase 
of 12.8 per cent over the average tractive effort of 
switching locomotives at the end of 1923. 

Activity in track maintenance and improvement dur- 
ing the past five vears is reflected in the following table: 


1628 
Number Tons New 110-lb. Rail Laid 18,917.5 
Dies Bie BIDE, Te BOE co ekiccvccdccccccsencecccsweceecece 109 
Number Tons New 90-lb. Rail Laid .... eneeaes cceenes 38. 
Rees: See GR. Se ME de neeeaeecabseredisssacdevecesensa 
Number Cross Ties Laid in Main Track 621,399 
Number Cross Ties Laid in Side Track ee ore eer ee 
Number Miles Track Ballasted ......... ; i cenle nkwaw ie ta ee 6. 
Number Miles Track Reballasted pelikens a6eeaeane borane 249. 
Number Miles Ditching * Fas achid aa dig bode ance ae 152 
Nemwer Bites Second Bet THOCH BME ccccccsccssccsvvseson coccves 
Number Miles Siding and Spurs Built ............eeeeeeeeeees "24. 


x~ The above does not include any work done on lines owned by 
i. 

Of ballast applied in 1928 approximately 68 per cent 
was crushed rock, 26 per cent was washed gravel and 
6 per cent burnt clay. 

Several other improvements designed to increase ope- 
rating efficiency and improve service which have been 
made in the past two or three years may be mentioned. 
Automatic block signal construction has progressed 
steadily, the route mileage installed in 1928 being 22, 
bringing the total mileage of line so protected up to 634. 
A program of replacing pile bridges with permanent 
structures is being regularly pursued. Flood protection 
has been provided at a number of points. Long dis- 








Table II—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating 


Statistics 
Per cent of 
change 
" —~ihieelescem 
1928 1926 Inc. Dec. 
Mileage operated 2,497 2,497 

Gross ton-miles (thousands) 16,405,848 15,062,208 8.9 
Net ton-miles (thousands) 6,142,982 6,065,631 1.3 
Freight train-miles (thousands) 9,505 8,881 7.0 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) 10,074 9,379 7.4 
Freight car-miles (thousands) 452,396 405,192 11.6 

Freight train-hours - cawd 585,223 610,513 4.2 
Car-miles per day 44.8 42.6 5.2 

Net tons per loaded car 21.2 22.3 4.9 

Per cent loaded to total car miles 64.0 67.1 4.6 

Net ton-miles per car day 609 638 4.5 
Freight cars per train 48.6 46.6 4.3 
Gross tons per train 1726 1696 1.8 

Net tons per train 646 683 5.4 
Train’ speed, miles per train hr 16.2 14.5 11.7 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour 28.033 24,671 13.6 
Net ton-miles per train-hour 10,497 9.935 5.7 

L.b. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles 122 131 6.9 
Loco. miles per loco. day 75.3 68.0 10.7 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable 17.8 15.9 11. 
2.7 11.1 


Per cent freight cars unserviceable 3.0 





tance telephone circuits have been furnished to facili- 
tate the operation of the property. A new train yard 
and engine terminal was placed in service in 1926 at 
North Kansas City, Mo., and yard improvements have 
been made at several other points. Modern water sta- 
tions and coal handling facilities have been installed at 
several locations. A new steel-car repair shop has been 
placed in service at Decatur, III., and locomotive repair 
facilities at that point have been considerably improved. 
The following expenditures for additions and better- 
ments have been made in the years 1924-28: 
Additions and Betterments 


To Road _ 
$2,017,045 


To Equipment 
$6,300,617 


Year 
1924 


RAILWAY AGE 


Includes Industry tracks aggregating 5.9 miles built during the year. 
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1925 5,276,309 6,309,847 
1926 8,324,093 6,475,417 
1927 4,641,484 4.557.613 
192& 4,214,685 9,539 


Division of Freight Tonnage 


Freight tonnage in 1928 was divided as follows: 
Products of agriculture, 15.28 per cent; animals and 
products, 4.62 per cent; mine products, 36.77 per cen 
( bituminous coal, 21.05 per cent) ; forest products, 4.88 
per cent; manufactures and miscellaneous, 34.31 per 
cent (automotive vehicles, 5.18 per cent), 1. c. 1., 414 
per cent. The important increase in tonnage which has 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
5 23,542.2 a) é@8&€=€©=0S* epaenee 
5 136.2 ——- 8 8=—s eigen 
4 180.3 2,380.9 25,800.8 15,668.7 
3 1.2 16.8 182.4 1 
646,422 798,859 804,790 431.631 
218,918 267,115 343.799 242.93 
6 14.3 19.6 62.1 
6 151.5 282.2 145.7 322.8 
3 179.7 220.3 214.9 
, 11.8 9.5 16.5 
7 19.2 31.2 47.6 14 
other roads, operated under trackage rights. 


come in recent years has been in the category of manv- 
factures and miscellaneous. Before our entry into the 
war—in 1916—such commodities comprised but 23 per 
cent of total tonnage. In 1920 they amounted to less 
than 30 per cent of the total and fell to 25 per cent in 
1921, since which time their relative importance has, 
with minor fluctuations, steadily increased. The suc- 
cessful handling of this high grade traffic is reflected 
in the road’s high average train speed and car-miles per 
day (ses Table IT). 

The road’s location in the automobile-producing area 
which has seen such great growth in recent years has 
undoubtedly aided it in securing increased tonnage, but 
this territory is highly competitive and excellent serv- 
ice is necessary if the business is to be retained. The 
provision of such service for this territory as well as 
through its important connections at the Niagara fron- 
tier and in the Middle West has brought about the 
road’s present favorable position with regard to freight 
traffic. 

Suit Over Dividends 

Table I shows net railway operating income of $ll- 
950,039 in 1928 and net after charges of $6,401,277 
These totals were exceeded in both 1925 and 1926. In 
1926, the best year the company has had from a stan¢- 
point of earnings, these totals were, respectively, $12, 
562,083 and $8,217,487. Income available for fixed 
charges in 1928 totaled $13,585,895 and was 1.89 times 
these charges. The net increase in the corporate sur 
plus in 1928, after dividends on preferred stock, was 
$2,787,421, bringing the total of corporate su*plus up 
to $43,324,871—which may be compared with outstant- 
ing capital stock of $138,492,967 and funded debt 0! 
$127,705,187. 

In January, 1929, the United States Circuit Court 0! 
Appeals handed down an injunction against the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the Class B preferred stock, hold- 
ing that back dividends on the Class A preferred would 
have to be paid before dividends could be declared o 
any of the junior stocks. The Class A stock 1s nor 
cumulative, but complainants in the case alleged that 
dividends on this stock had been withheld even 1n some 
years when they had been earned in order to huild up 
the corporate surplus account. 
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Charles L. Bradley Becomes First 
Chairman of Erie 


Van Sweringen associate will retain also presidency of 
Cleveland Union Terminals but will relinquish 


\ HARLES L. BRADLEY, 
Cleveland Union Terminals and vice-president 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, was, on 

April 26, elected to the newly created chairmanship of 
the Erie board of directors. Prior to his elevation to the 
chairmanship Mr. Bradley was elected to a membership 
on the board, filling the vacancy caused by the with- 
drawal of Frederick D. Underwood, former president 


of the Erie. 


In retiring from his membership on the Erie board 
Mr. Underwood relinquished an association with the 
road’s affairs which had extended over many years. He 


became its president in 1901 
and remained in that position 
until December 31, 1926, when 
he was succeeded by John J. 
Bernet, the present incumbent. 
Prior to his becoming chief 
executive of the Erie, how- 
ever, Mr. Underwood had a 
varied railroad career from 
the time he first entered the 
service aS brakeman on the 
predecessor to the present Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific. During his subse- 
quent connection with the 
Minneapolis & Pacific (now 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie) successively 
as general superintendent of 
construction, general-manager 
and vice-president, the proper- 
ty was greatly expanded and 
Mr. Underwood acquired a 
considerable reputation as a 
railroad builder. He has long 
been recognized as one of the 
country’s most picturesque 
railroad executives and is also 
said to represent the last of a 
preceding generation of rail- 
toad leaders. A photograph 
of Mr. Underwood, together 
with an extended sketch of his 


varied railroad career and an outline of his accomplish- 
ments as chief executive of the Erie during the quarter 
century of his incumbency, was published in the Rail- 
way Age, issue of December 25, 1926, page 1255, in con- 
nection with the announcement of his retirement from 


the latter office. 


Charles L.. Bradley is a native of Ohio and, upon being 
staduated from Cornell University, became engaged in 
the conduct and development of the large business inter- 
‘sts with which his father had been identified in Cleve- 


Nickel Plate vice-presidency 


Blank-Stoller, 
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road field. 


He is thus a business man and financier of wide 
experience, who later associated himself with the Van 
Sweringen brothers when they entered the steam rail- 
This association has remained continuous 
ever since and Mr. Bradley, therefore, brings to the new 
office of chairman of the Erie board a close identifica- 
tion with the Van Sweringen transportation enterprises. 
and an intimate knowledge of the future development, 
plans of these interests. 

In coming to the Erie Mr. Bradley will relinquish the 
vice-presidency of the Nickel Plate but will continue to 
hold the presidency of the Cleveland Union Terminals 


with the permission of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In addition to his activi- 
ties in the transportation field 
he has been identified with the 
banking business and, in this 
latter connection, is a former 
vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 
Kecently he reorganized the 
Midland Bank of Cleveland of 
which he is a director. Final- 
ly, aS was mentioned in the 
foregoing, he is also associated 
in the management of the 
large Bradley interests in 
Cleveland. Among these 
latter are the Cleveland & Buf- 
falo Lake Line of steamships. 

This chairmanship of the 
rie board of directors was 
created to permit President 
Bernet to devote more time to 
the operating reorganization of 
the system and to his work as 
chief railroad advisor to the 
Van Sweringens in their plans 
for the formation of a fourth 
trunk line system. Mr. Brad- 
ley, as one of the heads of the 
Van Sweringen organization, 
will devote himself to the fi- 
nancial management of the 


:rie and such rearrangements as the future may bring. 

The new chairman comes into the financial manage- 
ment of Erie affairs at a time when its prospects along 
these lines are particularly promising. The annual re- 
port for the year ending December 31, 1928, shows a net 
income of $10,002,884 which, after sinking fund deduc- 
tions, yielded a profit and loss credit for the year 
amounting to $8,614,792. The foregoing figures repre- 
sent respectively a $6,490,234 increase over the 1927 net 
income of $3,512,650 and a $6,481,029 increase over the 
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1927 balance of $2,133,763 available for credjting to 
profit and loss. This improvement in income, amount- 
ing to more than $6,000,000, was effected with but a 
$2,498,188 increase in gross revenues or rather the 
source of two-thirds of the augmented net is found 
the $4,901,723 reduction in operating expenses. 

The same tendencies are manifest in the current year 
when the net railway operating income of the first two 
months was reported as $2,769,800, as against a total net 
railway operating income of $1,360,825 for January and 
February, 1928. This latter has been accomplished 
through further advances in operating efficiency as in- 
dicated in the February statistics recently published. 
With but an increase of 344 train miles over February, 
1928, the Erie, during the corresponding month of the 
current year, performed 210,984,000 more gross ton- 
miles, which yielded 120,700,000 more net ton-miles than 
were produced in February, 1928. Comparison of other 
factors for the same months of the two years reveals 
that gross ton-miles per train hour rose from 28,789 
during Febr uary, 1928, to 31,928 during February, 1929; 
gross tons per train increased from 2,336 to 2,577; net 
tons per train from 965 to 1,103; net ton-miles per car 
day from 580 to 671 and pounds of coal per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles from 136 to 129. 


Process Promises 
Chez aper Wrought Iron 


ECENT years, and more particularly recent 

months, have brought about outstanding devel- 

opments in the process of manufacturing 
wrought iron, which are expected by many to increase 
production, reduce the price of the commodity and im- 
prove the quality of the product. In this process, which 
is controlled by the A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the pig iron is melted in a cupola having a capacity 
of about 20 tons an hour, the Bessemer pig iron having 
an analysis of 1% per cent silicon, 1 per cent manga- 
nese, 0.05 per cent sulphur, and 0.08 to 0.10 per cent 
phosphorus. The metal in the cupola absorbs a small 
amount of sulphur from the coke, and since this element 
is undesirable, the liquid metal is subjected to a special 
process while being poured into the ladle in order to 
reduce its sulphur content. 

Roughly, about two tons of metal are tapped at one 
time. The metal is then poured into a converter for 
refining, following which it is poured into a bath of 
slag, this latter process being known as “shotting.” 
When the stream of iron comes into contact with the 
slag, the gases liberated cause millions of tiny explo- 
sions, which, in turn, cause the metal to be broken up 
into pea-size globules, exactly as in the puddling furnace 
when the metal is “coming to nature.” It is said that 
the reactions in the new process are similar in every 
respect to those which take place in hand-puddling, ex- 
cept that they are faster and more uniform. 

When the necessary reactions are completed, the 
ladle or thimble is raised and tipped until the excess 
slag has been poured off. The material remaining in 
the bottom of the thimble is called the sponge, from 
which a spongy ball is formed, weighing approximately 
2,200 Ib. The composition of the material in this spongy 
mass is similar to that in the ball obtained in the pud- 
dling furnace. It is placed under a hydraulic press to 
squeeze out surplus slag and give the shape of a block 
having a cross-section of 12 in. by 14 in., and a length 
of 5 ft. This is then passed through a rolling mill 
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until it reaches the shears in the form of a bar approxj- 

mately 200 ft. long by 4 to 8 in. wide and 3% in. thick. 
With the new process, it is said that as much wrought 

iron is produced in 20 min. as could be turned out by 


“Shotting”—The Refined Metal Being Poured into a Bath 
of Silicate Slag 

two puddlers in a 10-hr. day. It is also claimed that 

pipe made from this new process wrought iron 1s 

superior to that made from hand-puddled iron. 


Tue Decaware, LacKAWANNA & WESTERN publishing a brief 
sketch of the history of its ferry boat line between New York 
and Hoboken, which line began business in 1775, says that 
the boats of this line, having three landings on the New York 
side and two on the New Jersey side, cross the Hudson River 
810 times every 24 hours. In the year 1928, these boats carried 
about 27,000,000 passengers and nearly 3,000,000 vehicles. The 
Lackawanna operates in New York Harbor, including both 
passenger and water craft, 258 vessels. The Hoboken line ran 
its first steamboat in 1811, and the Hoboken Steamboat Ferry 
Company was incorporated in 1821. 


* * * 





Dearborn Street Station, Chicago. Showing Chicago's 


“Loop” District in the Background 
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Academy of Political Science 
Considers Consolidation 


Discussions at semi-annual meeting in New York outline 
present status and future possibilities in 
railway unification 


assigned for discussion by the several 

speakers at the semi-annual meeting of 
Academy of Political Science, held on April 24 at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. The meeting was con- 
ducted in three sessions with Walker D. Hines, director 
general of railroads, 1919-1920, John J. Esch, former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, and William L. 
Ransom, ex-justice, City Court of New York, each pre- 
siding in turn. 


CPR signed Consolidation” was the topic 


Present Developments 


In opening the discussion, Chairman Hines outlined 
railroad unification developments up to the present time. 
He pointed out that authorities granted in these cases 
have permitted acquisition by stock control, by lease or 
by operating contract. From this the chairman pro- 
ceeded to differentiate between the foregoing methods 
and the method provided in the Transportation Act 
which contemplates complete consolidation through 
vesting strict legal title and ownership ef the railroad 
involved in a single corporation. “The Commission,” 
he added, “has not yet undertaken to proceed accord- 
ing to the latter method because it involves, according 
to the Commission’s conception, the necessity for first 
preparing a plan for consolidation of all the railroads 
in the country into a limited number of systems and the 
Commission has not vet been able to make such a plan.” 

“The Transportation Act”, Mr. Hines concluded. 
“made a very clear distinction of procedure between the 
unification through stock control or lease and the other 
lorm of combination through complete consolidation of 
legal ownership. Since under the law all forms of rail- 
road combination must be by purely voluntary action 
of the railroad companies involved, and since Congress 
believed that railroad combinations, when found by the 
Commission to be in the public interest, ought to be 
promoted so as to facilitate public regulation, realize 
«conomies, and improve transportation service, it is 
most fortunate that Congress gave the power, and the 
Commission has exercised it, to make important begin- 
nings in this direction by unifications through stock 
ownership or lease without postponing all action until 
the distant day when a consolidation plan can be com- 
pleted for the entire country and when final consolida- 


tions of complete technical legal ownership are carried 
out.” 


Species of Unification 


J. P. Blair, general counsel, Southern Pacific, dis- 
cussed “Processes and Results of Unification.” This 
speaker defined three species of unification, i. e., uni- 
Cation of traffic under pooling agreements, unification 
by Stock control or lease, and consolidation of franchises 
into ownership by a single corporation. The first and 
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third were eliminated from the particular discussion 
which came under the general head of “Unification 
Under the Present Law’ because “the railroads have 
not yet availed themselves of the opportunity to make 
pooling agreements and cannot avail themselves of pro- 
visions for consolidation until after the adoption by the 
Commission of a final plan of consolidation, a task the 
Commission has not yet been.able to accomplish.” 


Benefits Realized from Unification 


Mr. Blair thus continued to explain developments 
along unification lines brought about by the acquisition 
by railroads of other lines through the stock control, 
lease or operating contract methods. He selected sev- 
eral examples of unifications so effected and found that 
the cases chosen had shown such results as: Reduced 
operating expenses and increased efficiency, resulting in 
better service at less cost; avoidance of capital expendi- 
tures that would otherwise have been necessary and of 
duplication of such expenditures; creation of more ef- 
fective and beneficial competition in the place of com- 
petition eliminated by the common control; enabling 
states and their citizens to get the benefits of a com- 
mon control desired by them, but prevented by restric- 
tions of their own constitutions; rescue of a large rail- 
road system from a sentence of death imposed by a 
court under compulsion of Sherman Law. 


Obstacles to Consolidation 


Emory R. Johnson, dean of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
read a paper entitled “Obstacles to Consolidation in the 
Eastern Territory.” An abstract of this paper follows: 

The Commission realizes that it requires a greater 
measure of prescience than it possesses to forecast the 
logical grouping of railroads, and that, however wisely 
the Commission might act today in the adoption of the 
general plan, it would be obliged in passing upon future 
applications for individual mergers to deviate from the 
plan adopted in advance. It is also quite certain that 
the definite allocation of railroad systems to designated 
consolidations in advance of their being brought to- 
gether would increase the price demanded by individual 
railroad companies for their property when they en- 
tered a consolidation. It is generally recognized both 
in and out of Congress that it is necessary to substitute 
for the merger sections of the Act of 1920 a new plan 
jor the government regulation and guidance of railroad 
consolidation. 


Opposition of Local Business Interests 


One of the obstacles that may prove to be difficult 
to overcome in bringing about the consolidation of rail 
roads is that created by opposition of the local business 
interests that for various reasons, may desire the con- 
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tinuance of the separate existence and activity of such 
railroads as may be considered to be of special local im- 
portance. 

[f the railroads in the eastern territory are eventually 
consolidated into four large systems it is quite certain 
that one of the four will be the Baltimore & Ohio 
system and that this strong system will include the 
Western Maryland, a road that is relatively small and 
financially weak. However, certain business interests 
in Baltimore desire that the Western Maryland shall 
remain independent of the Baltimore & Ohio, the hope 
being that Baltimore may thereby ultimately have a 
strong third trunk line system. 


Conflicting Interests and Aims of the 
Eastern Trunk Lines 


The most serious obstacles to be overcome in bringing 
about the consolidation of railroads in the eastern terri- 
tory are neither those due to the provisions of the Act 
of 1920 nor those created by the opposition of local 
business interests, but are those that result from the his- 
toric rivalries of the trunk lines themselves. 

These conflicting interests can hardly be reconciled 
by negotiations of the trunk lines with each other. Such 
negotiations have been in progress for five years and 
thus far without success. It will apparently be neces- 
sary for each of the four proposed systems to file pe- 
titions with the Interstate Commerce Commission set- 
iing forth such distribution of the several railroads as 
the several petitioners desire. There will be conflicting 
claims which the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
have to adjust, and it will be necessary for the Com- 
mission to decide as to the allocation of a number of 
the individual lines. 

The Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
have taken the lead in bringing definitely before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the task of deciding 
upon the consolidation of the railroads in the eastern 
territory. Each petitioner has enumerated the roads 
which it wishes to include within its system and has 
asked the Commission whether it approves of the pro- 
posed grouping. It requests the Commission to desig- 
nate what changes, if any, are deemed necessary in the 
proposed allocation of the several lines. The petition- 
ers also offer to endeavor to acquire such connecting 
short lines as in the judgment of the Commission should 
be included in the proposed consolidations. 


Probable Results of Merger Moves 


The probable result of the action taken by the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio petitioners 
will be that the New York Central will file with the 
Commission a petition setting forth the roads it desires 
to include in its future system. Ultimately the Penn- 
sylvania will doubtless petition the Commission for ap- 
proval of such grouping as it desires. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the Commission will act upon its own mo- 
tion to force the eastern lines to consolidate into four 
groups or any other number of systems. The Commis- 
sion will quite certainly limit its action to propositions 
put before it by the interested trunk lines. 

Among the other speakers listed were: Pierpont V. 
Davis, vice-president, National City Company, New 
York; Representative James S. Parker, of New York: 
W. N. Doak, vice-president, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; Bird M. Robinson. president, American 
Short Lines Association, and United States Senator 
less of Ohio. Discussions of the papers were led by 
Winthrop M. Daniels, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, Pro- 
fessor of Transportation, Yale University, and Alfred 
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?. Thom, general counsel, American Railroad |: xecy. 


tives and American Railway Association. 
‘ 
President Willard of B. & O. 


The final paper, entitled “The Status of Consolida- 
tion” was presented by Daniel Willard, president, Baltj- 
more & Ohio. An abstract from Mr. Willard’s disecys. 
sion follows: 

The consolidation provision in the Transportation 
Act, as it stands today, was not urged or put forward 
by the railroads, as a whole, although it may be that 
some of the railway managers were in favor of such 
legislation. Senator Cummins of Iowa had:as much to 
do with framing the act and procuring its passage as 
anyone, and I am certain that Senator Cummins would 
not have supported the act unless he felt quite certain 
that by doing so he was promoting the interests of the 
people at large, and properly so. 

In my opinion, the policy concerning consolidation 
as set forth in the Transportation Act is economicall 
sound and if carried out as Congress evidently expected 
and desired, I believe the result will be generally satis- 
factory. 

Doubtless if the subject were being considered de 
novo by Congress today, a more easily workable pro- 
vision could be drawn than the one which is now a part 
of the Transportation Act. Even so, in my opinion it 
is quite possible to accomplish under the existing act 
what Congress had in mind, and this is not to say that 
certain modifications of the act which have been sug- 
gested might not simplify the process and expedite 
progress towards the complete working out of the pol- 
icy. 

There is nothing in the act itself which enjoins the 
railroads to do any particular thing towards bringing 
about consolidation. Such instructions or directions as 
the act contains are all addressed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Commission, in the terms of 
the act, was definitely instructed to proceed forthwith 
and prepare a tentative plan for the consolidation of all 
the railroads in the United States into a limited number 
of groups. 


Delay of Final Plan Unfortunate 


The act also directs the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission to prepare and publish a final plan after having 
terminated its hearings on the tentative plan, but this 
latter duty the Commission has not yet performed, al 
though more than five years have elapsed since the hear- 
ings were closed. The task of preparing a final plan 
for the consolidation of all the railroads into a limited 
number of groups is a very complex and difficult one. 
and, no doubt, Congress realized that fact. Neverthe: 
less, it is most unfortunate that the final plan was net 
long ago published, as the law requires. 

The Transportation Act is a public document and in 
mediately after its passage became a matter of public 
knowledge. At the time when the law was passed there 
were upwards of 2,000,000 men and women in the et 
ploy of the railroads of the United States. Most 0! 
them, certainly the majority of them, expected to 
main in the service of the particular company by which 
they were then employed during the working period © 
their lives, and they felt able in very considerable de 
gree to visualize the wages or salary which they would 
continue to receive, the duties which they would prob 
ably perform, and the place where they would probabl} 
have their homes as long as they remained in service. 

With the passage of the consolidation provision ” 
the act this situation was very greatly changed. 
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would, of course, be impossible to take several hundred 
separate and indepedent railroad companies and merge 
them into twenty or thirty systems, we will say, with- 
out making many changes which would have more or 
iess effect upon the duties and the home location of 
‘hose in the employ of the particular companies which 
were likely to lose their identity, and the effect of this 
was, of course, to create a greater or less degree of un- 
certainty in the minds of such men and women. The 
‘act that such a change was impending was not without 
influence upon those who were contemplating entering 
the railway service. I feel that I am quite within the 
mark in saying that the future of three-fourths of all 
ihe officers and employes in the service of the railroads 
seemed to them less certain and, consequently, less at- 
tractive after the passage of the act than it did before. 

We will agree, I am sure, that if the facts are as I 
have stated, the situation so developed was an unfor- 
tunate one. That condition has existed in varying de- 
sree during the ten years that have elapsed since the 
nassage of the act. 


Should Safeguard Employees 


lt is my thought that in the consummation of any 
plan of consolidation or unification involving the Balti- 
more & Ohio which the Commission may approve, the 

Ralttmore & Ohio should undertake to safeguard the 
interests of all its employes. More specifically this 
means that every man employed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio should, so far as possible and justifiable, be re- 
tained in the service of the company in the same work 
and at the same compensation, and that this same treat- 
ment should be extended to the employes of other com- 
panies which may be unified with the Baltimore & Ohio. 
In the event that because of such unification it shall be- 
come necessary or economically desirable to combine 
eny of the functions of the properties constituting the 
aified system, or through the modification of existing 
operations or practices to suspend or terminate certain 
classes of employment at certain points, the Baltimore 
& Ohio should undertake to the best of its ability to 
provide similar or equivalent employment for such em- 
ployes at other points and to assist in their relocation. 
I may add that in the working out of this same problem 
by the railroads in England, the obligation of the car- 
riers to their employes has been recognized and defined 
by act of Parliament. and the matter has been dealt 
with along lines such as I have just indicated. To do 
iess than this would be unjust to a large group of de- 
serving men and women who are now looked upon as 
semi-public servants. The public interest, in my opin- 
ion, does not require. nor would the public itself desire 
to receive, benefits derived from the unjust treatment 
ot those who now man and operate the railroads. 

There is another phase of the situation growing out 
of the unsettled status of consolidation which has been 
equally harmful and is becoming increasingly more so. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Company will, of course, be af- 
tected in some manner by the working out of the con- 
Solidation policy, but because of the size and location 
“ that property the Baltimore & Ohio, in all of the 
plans that have been suggested for the eastern region, 
has been made the basis of one of the groups proposed. 
But even so, that company has not escaped the influence 
ot the uncertainty of the situation as a whole. 


Uncertainty Hampers Development Plans 


a Baltimore & Ohio management, for instance, was 
‘le in the past, before the passage of the Transporta- 
on Act, to decide with reasonable promptness mat- 
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ters pertaining to the future needs and development of 
that property. Its otficers could plan intelligently for 
ihe care of the additional business which might be ex- 
pected in the future, but as conditions have actually 
been since the enactment of the consolidation provision 
it has been quite impossible to deal understandingly and 
definitely with many of the problems which constantly 
arise. I have in mind questions affecting location and 
development of shops, the purchase of additional mo- 
tive power and equipment, the possibilities of a greater 
on of existing facilities and so on through the entire 
ist. 

It may be said that in spite of this the railroads, since 
ihe passage of the Transportation Act, have spent 
roundly $600,000,000 a year for enlargements and bet- 
terments. But even so a much larger sum might well 
have been expended, and, in my opinion, would and 
should have been expended, but for the uncertainty of 
the situation which I have been discussing. 

I think it is generally admitted that during the last 
four or five years the railroads of the United States 
as a whole have given a more dependable and efficient 
service than ever before, and it has been pointed out by 
economists, public officers and others that this has been 
the means of saving millions, even billions, of dollars 
to industry and the public generally. It is certainly to 
the best interest of the country as a whole that the serv- 
ice of the railroads should be maintained at the highest 
possible standard. It is quite certain that it will not 
be maintained at that standard if the period of existing 
uncertainty is too much prolonged. 

I do not expect that there will-:immediately be realized 
as the result of such consolidation as may be made, the 
large savings from operation which have been suggested 
by some, promised by others and, perhaps, expected by 
ali. Consolidation of the kind indicated in the act will. 
undoubtedly, result in ultimate economy, I might say in 
substantial economy, but the chief and more immediate 
benefit to be derived from such a plan will be the im- 
proved service which will be possible and which, of 
course, will inure directly to the advantage of all those 
who use or benefit by rail transportation. 

If the railroads in the United States were all com- 
bined in twenty or thirty groups or system, each co- 
terminus with the rate region in which it was located 
and each group so built up as to afford it reasonable 
equality of opportunity in originating traffic, as well as 
in its interchange and delivery, such an arrangement 
would very greatly simplify the problem of railroad reg- 
ulation as it is today. 


Adoption of Consolidation Plan Would 
Eliminate Need fer Recapture 


Under such an arrangement there would no longer 
Le any real reason for keeping in the act the provision 
for recapture by the government, of one-half the earn- 
ings of the railroads above six per cent. upon the value 
of their property used for transportation purposes. | 
happen to know that Senator Cummins himself ex- 
pected that when consolidation should have . been 
brought about that the recapture provision of the act 
would be repealed, there being, in his opinion, no longer 
any occasion for it in our system of regulation. 

3ecause of the adverse effect which the uncertainty 
of the situation has had and is having upon the rail- 
roads, some of the managers in the different groups 
have endeavored to work out a voluntary agreement 
which it was hoped would meet with the approval of 
the Commission. This duty was not imposed upon the 
railroads by any of the terms of the act. The railroad 
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managers who have given much time to the finding of 
a solution have been prompted in their efforts by a de- 
sire to see an uneconomical and even wasteful situation 
brought to a ‘satisfactory conclusion. The efforts which 
the railway managers have made in this connection have 
so far failed to accomplish any substantial result. 

The Commission was directed by Congress to do a 
definite thing, which, if done, I am sure would have 
been most helpful in the solution of this problem. The 
Commission has not yet done the thing which it was 
directed to do and until it acts and by so acting indi- 
cates more clearly the kind of a program it thinks 
should be followed and which it might be willing to 
approve, I doubt if any very considerable progress will 
be made. There is reason to believe, however, that the 
Commission is taking renewed and deeper interest in 
this matter and I hope that within the next twelve 
months a substantial beginning, at least, towards a so- 
lution of the problem will be made. 


Air Brake Association 
Meets at Chicago 


HI Air Brake Association held its thirty-sixth 

annual convention at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 

cago, on Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, April 3t 
to May 3, with a registration of approximately 560. 
After the invocation, Erwin R. Brigham, vice-presi- 
dent, North American Car Corporation, addressed the 
convention in behalf of the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce, President H. L. Sandhas, general inspector, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, followed Mr. Brigham 
with the customary presidential address, in which he 
spoke of the need of the association maintaining its 
reputation as an educational organization. He stated 
that the association must achieve its purpose; name- 
ly, high efficiency in air brake service, in order to keep 
it in creditable standing with the railroad industry. It 
was only through the actual accomplishment, evident 
to the executive and mechanical department heads, that 
the railroads could be induced to send their men to 
conventions. 

The first paper presented for discussion was a 
committee report on What Is the Best Material for 
Air Brake and Air Signal Piping? This was followed 
by papers and reports on the following subjects: Dis- 
tributing Valve Location, Maintenance and Piping, by 
the St. Louis Air Brake Club; Automatic Speed Con- 
trol and Automatic Train Stop Equipment, by F. H. 
Nicholson, engineer, Union Switch & Signal Company ; 
Slid Flat Wheels in Passenger Train Service—Causes 
and Remedies, by the Pittsburgh Air Brake Club; ad- 
dress by J. M. Fitzgerald, assistant to chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
roads; Operation and Maintenance of Engineer’s Brake 
Valve, by the Central Air Brake Club; Gas-Electric 
Rail-Car Brakes, by Northwest Air Brake Club; Car 
Retarders, by L. Richardson, mechanical superintend- 
ent, Boston & Maine; Maintenance of Brake Equipment 
on Gas-Rail Cars, by the Manhattan Air Brake Club; 
committee report on Recommended Practice, Main 
Reservoirs, and on the Exclusion of Dirt and Moisture 
from .Passenger-Brake Cylinders. 

Abstracts of some of the papers and addresses, and 
an announcement of the election of officers will appear 
in a later issue. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


The long expected decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the controversy between the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for the possession of 
the Grand Canyon ef the Arkansas has been rendered, giving 
the Rio Grande the prior right-of-way over the route through 
the canyon. This prior right, which a circuit court had given 
to the Santa Fe, is subject to the Act of 1875 relating to 
joint occupancy with other roads.—Railway Age, May 1, 1879 


The Canadian government having given its consent to the 
Canada Southern Bridge Company for the construction of a 
tunnel under the Detroit river near Amherstburg, Ont., for 
the Canada Southern [now part of the Michigan Central], 
work was formally begun on April 23. The permit for the 
construction forbids the use of coffer dams and provides that 
the work must be carried out by the boring process. The 
length of the tunnel proper will be 6,300 ft. and the cost of 
construction is estimated at $1,500,000—Railway Age, May 


1, 1879. 


An automatic, electro-magnetic apparatus, which provides 
for protection against accidents that may result from the dis- 
obedience of signals by the locomotive runners, was ex- 
hibited at the last International Exhibition in Paris by the 
Northern Railroad of France. The usual semaphore signal, 
when set at danger, acts to charge a fixed contact between 
the rails with positive electricity. When a metallic brush 
on the locomotive passes over the contact a current is sent 
into an apparatus on the locomotive, weakening the power 
of the magnet, which normally holds a valve closed, causing 
a whistle to blow in the cab and setting the brakes on the 
train. The Northern has equipped about 300 locomotives 
with this device —Railway Gazetie, May 2, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


W. H. Williams, assistant to the general manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., has, at the age of 30 
years, been appointed superintendent of transportation of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco—Railroad Gazette, May 6, 1904. 


A forty-year review of changes in freight tariffs, published 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, shows that since 
1887 the number of freight classifications has increased an 
average of 274 per cent. In Western Classification territory 
the number of items has increased from 1,672 to 8,044 or 
381 per cent.—Railway Age, May 6, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


The record-breaking surplus of freight cars, which on 
March 1 totaled more than 450,000 idle cars, is now beimg 
reduced by an improvement in the volume of traffic, particu- 
larly in the grain movement and by the opening of the lake 
coal and ore movement, and the surplus of cars at the presem 
time is something over 300,000. The largest surplus o! ircig® 
cars previously recorded was in April, 1908, when the tota 
was over 413,000.—Railway Age, May 2, 1919. 


The “Sailing Day” plan is dead. Despite masses of figures, 
statistical reports and thousands of actual service cases rt 
shalled in its support, the plan for forwarding package freight 
less frequently than once a day, instituted just before the or 
over of the railroads by the government, died on April ' 
The most definite objections raised against the plan by 
shippers were based on the refusal of the carriers to = 
freight on other than the sailing days.—Railway Age, ** 
2, 1919. 
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Communications and Books 

















South Australian Progress 


To THE EDITOR: ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


The accompanying illustration shows the transition from 
the old operating conditions to the new on the South Austra- 
lian Railways. 

You will notice the small car previously used for wheat 
loading, with a tare weight of 5 tons, 5 cwt., and a net of 8 
tons, in comparison with the new type of gondola car, tare, 





18 tons, 14 cwt., load, 40 tons, permissible load, 44 tons. 
We have also had built a new type of flat car, with a tare 
weight of 17 tons, load 50 tons, permissible load 55 tons. 
A normal load is about 660 bags of wheat, or approximately 
533 tons. Inasmuch as all the wheat in this country is shipped 
in bags, we have found these flat cars most economical in 
the handling of our wheat shipments on broad gage lines. 
W. A. WEss, 


Commissioner, South Australian Railways. 


New Books 


Holiday Haunts. Illustrated with photographs and maps. Bound 
in paper, 936 pages, 8% in. by 5%4 in. Published by the 
Great li’esiern Railway of Great Britain, Padington Sta- 
tion, London. Price six pence. 

This elaborate guide book to holiday resorts served by the 

Great Western is now published in its 1929 edition. A survey 

of the issue will immediately convince the investigator that the 

declared objective has been attained as set forth, ie., “Tc 
afford holidaymakers of all classes and every nationality such 
information as will enable them so secure a maximum ot 
change, rest, pleasure or sport at a minimum of expenditure 
and fatigue or to sclect a place of residence suitable to their 
individual requirements”. Here the traveler in Great Britain 
will find a wealth of travel and hotel information and adver- 

tisements set forth in a most pleasing manner amidst some 350 

scenic photographs of the territory surveyed. It is indeed one 

of the most fascinating volumes of the world’s railway travel 
information library. 


The New Industrial Revolution and Wages, by W. Jett Lauck. 
Bound in cloth, 308 pages, 7% in. by 5% in. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. Price $2.50. 

The author here presents a survey of post-war developments, 
in wage theories and practices of American industry. Marked 
advances in plant operating efficiency, he finds, have brought 
about a clearer visualization by industrialists of the distinction 
between wages and labor costs. That the former may well 
increase simultaneously with declines in the latter, Mr. Lauck 
pomts out, is an economic principle which is becoming more 
generally accepted as the basis of wage policies, and with such 
general acceptance the purchasing power of the masses has been 
augumented to the point where it is responsible for the coun- 
ity’s present era of prosperity. 

These developments of wage theory and practice from the 
pre-war basis of determination by supply and demand through 
the various later stages where such factors entered as “cost of 
living,” “subsistence minimum,” “health and modest comfort,” 
living wage,” and “cultural wage” are traced in the utterances 
. industrial, labor and political leaders and economists. Ex- 
‘“"Sive quotations from public addresses and writings of these 
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leaders and students of labor are interpolated throughout the 
book. Railroad men will recognize the author as the economist 
prominently associated with the railway unions in wage con- 
troversies several years ago. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Aircraft Year Book 1929. Includes description of aircraft 
and services, chronology of air service development, airway 
maps and statistics of operation. Illustrated. 400 p. Pub. 
by Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., New 
York City. $5.25. 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly Quarantine, by U. S. Dept of 
Agriculture Plant Quarantine and Control Administration. 
Notice of Quarantine No. 68 effective May 1, 1929. Regulates 
shipments by common carrier from Florida restricting interstate 
movement of citrus fruits, vegetables and so on. (Note: Bulle- 
tin No. 640 of the Department of Agriculture describes this fly, 
its characteristics, distribution, and the damage it has done 
in various parts of the world.)12 p. Issued by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


Backaches Go Out of Railroading, by Charles Frederick 
Carter. Some reminiscences of what was expected in the old 
days and now. “...the greater part of railroad operation is 
automatic and the rest is accomplished by pushing buttons and 
looking busy.” p. 55. Nation’s Business, May 1929, p. 55-58, 134. 

Diamonds as Metal-Cutting Tools, by C. L. Bausch. “The 
speed of turning is practically independent of the material be- 
ing turned, the company having turned everything from soft 
babbitt to hard bronze that a steel tool would hardly touch, at 
substantially the same speed provided vibrations did not oc- 
cur .... Costs can be reduced greatly as it is possible to turn 
thousands of pieces with one setting of the tool....” p. 362. 
Mechanical Engineering, May, 1929, p. 360-362. 

The Facility Factor in Selecting Transportation Service, by 
Wayne E. Butterbaugh. “Since the rauroads furnish tfie basis 
of our domestic transportation system, their physical facilities 
for attracting freight traffic are considered first.” p. 34. Dis- 
tribution Economy, April 1929, p, 34-37. 

Federal Legislation Concerning Railroad Employees. Dis- 
cussion of “Constitutional powers” p. 48. “Employes engaged 
in interstate commerce” p. 48-49, “Contract of employment”, 
p 49-50, “Hours of -Labor” p. 50-51, “Wages” p. 52, “Em- 
ployer’s liability for injury to employes”, p. 52-55, “Labor 
disputes” p. 55-64, “Safety and health” p. 64-73, “Housing” 
p. 73-74. “The above analysis distinguishes between the powers 
of the Federal and State governments.... points out the fields 
of legislaticn upon which Congress has acted and in which 
therefore the State power has ceased to exist....” p. 74. 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1929, p, 48-75. 

Store Door Delivery. “British practice” p. 342-343, “Canadian 
practice” p, 343, “Experiences in the United States” p. 343-344, 
“Present practice in the United States” p. 344-346, “The Rail- 
roads’ point of view” p. 346-348, “From the shippers’ and con- 
signee’s point of view” p. 348, “Conditions of service” p. 348- 
349, and “Objections to store door delivery” p. 349-350. Har- 
vard Business Review, April 1929, p. 342-350. 

The Transpyrenean Railways, by Marcel Garau. History 
and descriptions of the lines connecting France and Spain. 
Maps, p. 373, 376-377. “Expected results” p. 383-384. Bulletin 
of the International Railway Congress Association, April 
1929, p. 373-384. 








































































































































Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 





























Highway Competition Fifty Years Ago 


While the Denver & Rio Grande passenger train was on its 
way to Denver on Saturday from Pueblo, Engineman Wm. 
Ryan counted 75 pedestrians with bundles on their shoulders 
bound toward Denver, and 35 going toward Pucblo.—I'rom the 
Railway Age of April 17, 1879. 


Pastor Turns Engineman 


Many railroaders have become pastors, but the reverse is not 
so often true. Rev. J. H. Standberry, pastor of a Baptist 
church in Asheville, N. C., has returned to his former pro- 
fession of driving an engine on the Southern. He states, 
however, that, as soon as his health permits, he will return to 


his ecclesiastical labors. 


Town Board to Refund 80 Cents 
To the New York Central 


lhrough a slight error in property valuation, the town board 
of Greenburg, N. Y., has ordered a refund of 80 cents to the 
New York Central in settlement of a claim that the company’s 
right of way had been excessively assessed in this year’s tax 
bill. Investigation proved that in copying the valuation of the 
property in question, $3,042 was put down this year instead of 
$2,042, and that the $2.20 tax levied should be reduced as 
claimed 

The Claims of Springfield 

The Missouri Pacific claims a service record for Springfield, 
Neb., and defies any other town of its size to equal it. Spring- 
field has four real veterans. J. C. Geib, agent and telegrapher 
at Springfield for 39 years, has a service record of 46 years on 
the M. P. Milton Beckner, pumper at Springfield, has been 
with the M. P. for 50 years, while Fred Hotz, retired pumper, 
and John Hogarth, section foren.an, both of Springfield, are 
mere youngsters, with 33 and 34 years’ service, respectively. 
These four men, in the same small town, can look back upon a 
combined 173 years’ service with the M. P. 


Receives Ford Pass 


M. H. Westbrook, superintendent of the Grand Trunk 
Western shops, at Battle Creek, Mich., is the proud possessor 
of one of Henry Ford's personal passes, his pasteboard bearing 
the number 351. The possessor of one of these passes can 
visit any of the Ford plants or the D. T. & I. shops without 
making advance arrangements, Mr. Ford gave Mr. West- 
brook this pass shortly after he had visited the Battle Creek 
shops of the Grand Trunk on a tour of inspection. Mr. Ford, 
it is rumored, got some labor-saving ideas in the Battle Creek 
shop, his interest being centered on the air-hose repair facilities 
which Mr. Westbrook had designed. Mr. Ford’s comments 
on this machine were highly complimentary. 


He Believes in Work 


W. ©. Cox holds the following positions at the Pere Mar- 
quette’s Wyoming shops in Grand Rapids, Mich: Chief engi- 
neer of the power plant, chief electrician of the shops, fire 
chief, steam fitter’s foreman, tractor and truck maintenance 
foreman, coal dock and sand house foreman and “head garden- 
er.” Mr. Cox has completed a greenhouse on the shop grounds 
and in this house he raises more than 100 varieties of flowers. 
This greenhouse which measures 20 ft. by 30 ft., is heated by 
steain and lighted by electricity. Flowering plants are raised 
for the decoration of the shop grounds and also for the 
adornment of the various sections of the power house, such 
as the boiler room, engine room and basement pump room. 


White Man’s Magic 
The building of the railway bridge over the gorge immedi- 
ately below the Victoria Falls, in South Africa, was a matter 
of great concern to an old Batoka chief who lived nearby. 
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Together with his councillors, the old man used to sit on the 
cliff watching the progress of the work. When the work was 
begun, he said: “These white men are very clever in many 
things, but I am an old man, and I know that as soon as they 
tie more ‘zinbe’ (iron) over the water it will, of course, fall 
into the hole beneath.” The work went on and the arms of 
the bridge were successfully joined up. Recovering from the 
disappointment this fact caused him, the old fellow declared, 
quite contentedly, that when the white men put a train on the 
bridge, both it and the train would fall into the gorge. He 
with his whole staff, attended to witness this disaster, but it 
did not materialize. How he “saved his face” is not re- 
corded.—Daily Mail, London. 


Delay Train io Save Lives 


The fact that a Central Vermont freight train was delayed 
20 ininutes, figured more prominently in a modest report sub- 
mitted to the superintendent and general manager, than the 
fact that the reason the train was delayed was to allow the 
crew to assist a mother and her two chiidren to saicty {froin 
their home, which was destroyed by fire. When the officials 
heard the reason for the delay they asked for further details 
and learned that when the crew of the freight passed th 
home of Charles Witkus near Three Rivers, Mass., they 
noticed the building was ablaze, and brought the train to a stop. 
Engineer M. J. Murphy, assisted by Conductor J. E. Powers, 
Brakemen C, G. Shippey and F. Murphy and Fireman B. k 
Bogue, ran into the burning house and carried Mrs. Witkus 
and her two children to safety. They then turned their at- 
tention to the furnishings and succeeded in saving a con- 
siderable quantity of furniture. When they were ready to 
continue their run, they found they had lost 20 minutes and 
so reported. 


Oldest Active Railroader? 


David McNitt, aged 94, crossing watchman for the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie at Toledo, Ohio, whose likeness appears in thes 
columns, claims to be the oldest active railroad man in the 





Still Active at 94 


country, if not in the world. McNitt was a fisherman until 

1897, when the lure of the rails overtook him and he has been 
. . . afat ? 

on the job ever since. Is there anyone to dispute his ciaim: 
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Mutton R. STAHL, an attorney in St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, his term to expire on April 15, 
1935. Mr. Stahl replaces Dudley Calfee 
as a member of the board and succeeds 
Almon Ing as chairman. Mr. Ing is still 
a member of the Board. 


THE TRANSPORTATION Corps, A. FE. F. 
Association will hold its tenth annual 
meeting in Chicago on May 25. The or- 
ganization is composed of officers who 
served in the military transportation 
service on both land and sea during the 
World War. General W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania, is presi- 
dent of the society and S. M. Felton, 
chairman of the board of the Chicago 
Great Western is vice president. 


THE WAGE CONTROVERSY between the 
Southern Railway and members of the 
six shop crafts organizations, which had 
resulted in a strike vote, has been referred 
to arbitration by an agreement reached 
last week at a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the road, the employees and 
the United States Board of Mediation. 
\ board of arbitration has been appointed 
and an agreement reached that hearings 
shall be started not later than May 23. 
The award is to be retroactive to March 1. 


N. P. Land Grants 


The joint congressional committee ap- 
fointed to investigate the Northern Pacific 
land grants has reported to the Senate a 
bill, S, 669, directing the Attorney General 
to institute proceedings to procure a final 
and complete determination of the re- 
spective rights of the United States and 
the railway company to the end that the 
grants shall be finally adjusted A similar 
bill, H. R. 2151, has been introduced in 
the House and referred to the committee 
of the whole 2s most of the regular com. 
mittees have not been organized. 


California Commission Forms 
Safety Division 


The Railroad Commission of Cali- 
orma has created a safety division for 
the express purpose of promoting safety 
in the operation of transportation utili- 
lies. H. L. Engelhardt, service inspector 
has been Promoted to safety engineer and 


I 





is in charge of the new division. The 
division will investigate serious accidents 
and will study accident prevention, the 
reduction oi fire hazards on railroads 
and the elimination of clearance hazards. 
It will also study all matters relating to 
railroad signaling and kindred matters 


Pennsylvania Medals for Valor 


At the regular meeting of the directors 
of the Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, on 
April 24, President W. W. Atterbury pre- 
sented to eight employees heroic service 
medals, as authorized by the directors, in 
recogniticn of unusual courage or bravery 
in saving lives. The recipients of the 
medals were Fred I. Stillwell, locomotive 
fireman; Angelo Viola, track walker; 
I’hilip H. Gingras, crossing watchma; 
Harold W. Lindsay, road _ patrolman; 
David G. Murhamer, yard brakeman: 
Bernard J. Galbraith, freight brakeman ; 
William C. King, freight brakeman anil 
1. B. Pickle, extra conductor. 


Changes in Railway Mileage 


The slight increase in route mileage 
en American railways in the last decade 
and a half is shown in the survey of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
which will be published with the report 
of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Unemploy- 
ment Conference. The survey deals with 
significant economic trends since the clos« 
of the war. The aggregate length ot 
all American railroads in 1913 was 253,- 
470. In 1916 it was 259,211. Since then 
the additions have been largely offset by 
mileage abandoned, the total operated 
miles in 1927 being 259,639. Large gains 
in total trackage, however, are noted. 
The data were gathered under the supcr- 
vision of Professor William J. Cunnirg- 
ham, Harvard University. The total 
length of track in 1913 was 379,508 miles; 
in 1927 it was 424,737 miles. 


North Western Shop Employees’ 
Wages Advanced 


Wage increases aggregating $1,200,000 
and affecting 10,000 men have been 
awarded shop employees by the Chicago 
& North Western, effective May 1, Under 
the agreement mechanics receive an in- 
crease of five cents an hour, helpers from 
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three cents to five cents, helper apprentices 
five cents and regular apprentices from 
one-half cent to five cents. No increase 
was granted coach cleaners. With these 
advances, which are practically the same 
as those granted by other western car- 
riers, the going rates of pay for the vari- 
cus classes of employees are: mechanics 
80 cents an hour, freight carmen 73 cents 
an hour, helpers 55 cents and 57 cents, 
helper apprentices 57 cents and 67 cents, 
and regular apprentices from 32 cents to 
62 cents an hour. 


Consolidation Bill Re-Introduced 
With Amendments 


Senator Fess, of Ohio, on April 26 
introduced in the Senate as S. 668 his 
railroad consolidation bill, as reported 
by the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce near the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, but with two important 
changes. Senator Fess does not expect 
tc press the bill at the special session, be- 
lieving that the special session should be 
confined to farm relief and tariff legis- 
lation: but he has introduced the bill to 
give it a status for consideration and dis- 
cussion, particularly if the present legis- 
lative program should become broadened. 

The changes in the bill result from the 
omission of the provision which has 
caused a great deal of debate by which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after finding a proposed unification to be 
in the public interest, might authorize 
one of the petitioning carriers to acquire 
by condemnation the properties, rights 
and franchises of a carrier that it had de- 
cided should be made a party and which, 
in its opinion, demanded unreasonable 
terms. The new bill also omits the lan- 
guage in the section added by Senator 
Sackett at the last session which would 
direct the commission to prepare a ten- 
tative plan, that “no order of the commis- 
sion approving a plan of unification shall 
be entered prior to the completion of such 
plan or plans.” 


New York-New Jersey Railway 
Bridge Proposed 

The Baltimore & Ohio is acting with the 

North River Bridge Company in an ap- 

plication to the Secretary of War for ap- 

proval of plans to build a railway and 
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highway bridge from New York to New 
Jersey across the Hudson river at 57th 
street, New York City. It is expected 
that the bridge would afford for trains 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and other rail- 
roads now terminating on the Jersey side 
direct rail access to Manhattan. 

The plans, submitted to the Secretary 
of War, propose a two-deck structure, the 
upper deck to carry vehicular traffic, in- 
cluding trolleys, and the lower deck to 
carry 12 railway tracks. It is further 
proposed to build a union passenger 
terminal at the Manhattan end of the 
bridge to accommodate passengers of all 
New Jersey roads who might use the fa- 
cilities, 

The estimated cost of the 
its approaches as submitted with the 
plans would reach $180,000,000. The 
plans further provide that railroad tracks, 
after leaving the bridge, would descend 
into a subway and remain under ground 
throughout the loop over which the trains 
would return after passing from the sta- 
tion. On the New Jersey side the 
through tracks would be diverted to a belt 
line connecting the railroads. It is also 
contemplated that the bridge tracks may 
be connected with any system of freight 
terminal facilities which may later be de- 
veloped on Manhattan. 

Secretary of War Good stated on May 
2 that General Edgar Jadwin, chief of 
engineers is expected to report shortly on 
examination of the general plans. 


bridge and 


Novel Crossing Signal 


crossing signal illus- 
near the entrance 
Hull, Quebec, 


The 
trated is one 
to the Champlain 


highway 
situated 
Bridge, 


on the highway leading to Ottawa. The 
diagonal board fixed on the post below 
the sign is 4 ft. long and 18 in. wide, 


and the white portion, on the approach 
of a train, gives an electric effect which 
has somewhat the appearance of a streak 





Crossing Near Hull, Que. 


of lightning—though the light given out is 
red, not white or yellow. On the top of 
the post there is an audible signal (not 
shown in the picture) which is described 
as a siren, the location of the crossing 
being considered a specially dangerous 
one 

The tracks at this point are those of the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway and the Hull 
Electric Railways. It will be noted that 
on the farther side of the tracks there 
is a similar sign, for the benefit of way- 
farers coming from the bridge. 


Burlington to Plant Trees 


The C. B. & Q. has adopted a tree- 
planting program whereby 40,000 trees 
will be planted annually along the rail- 
road west of the Missouri river. They 
will be planted in three rows on each 
side of the tracks, the first row from 
the rails to be Caragana or China pea 
trees, the second row to be Russian olives 
and the third American elms, In some 
sections box elder and honey locust will 
alternate, and in still other districts 
South Austrian and jack pine will be 
used. The trees will be planted accord- 
ing to soil and climatic conditions. 

These plantings will be made for the 
most part in Western Nebraska and East- 
ern Colorado. Some of this territory is 
comparatively treeless the proper varieties 
of trees for these particular regions hav- 
ing not yet been established. The trees 
to be planted have been demonstrated as 
especially adapted to the prevailing cli- 
matic conditions of this territory through 
experiments at state and federal expert- 
ment stations located in these commun- 
ities. 

The planting plan is in line with the 
movement among citizens to increase the 
number of trees in each locality. The 
plants, however, will serve a dual pur- 
pose for in addition to beautifying the 
landscape they will provide natural 
hedges for the protection of the road 
from drifting snow. The trees are being 
planted under the direction of the fed- 
eral and state forestry officers, in co- 
operation with the railroad. 

Last season the company planted about 
7,000 trees in an initial experiment and 80 
per cent of them lived. The balance were 
destroyed by jackrabbits and grasshoppers. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Arr Braxe Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York City. Exhibit by Air Brake Ap- 
pliance Association. 

Air Brake APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—Fred Ven- 


ton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake As- 
sociation. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreIGHT TraFric Or- 


Ficers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 


Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 25, 1929, 
Troutdale Inn, Denver, Col. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next annual con- 
vention, June 4-7, 1929, St. Regas Hotel, 
Mexico City. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.— Borger, Supt. Dining 
Car Service. Monon Route, Chicago. Next 
meeting, October 8-10, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada. 

American Exectric Rattway Assocration.—J 
W. Welsh, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 
Annual convention, September 28-October 4, 
1929, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American RartcroapD Master Tinners’ Copper- 

SMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ Assocratron.—C. 

Borchert, 202 North Hamlin Ave. Chi- 

cago. 


Acents.—E. L. 





May 4, 1929 








AMERICAN RalLway ASSOCIATION.—H. J. Forster 
30 Vesey st., New York, N. Y. ’ 
Division I1.—Operating J. C. Caviston 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. : 
Freight Station Section A O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central R a 
Chicago. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cayis. 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Protective Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 


St., New York. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 
New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—w, A 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next 


30 V esey St,, 


convention, Sept. 10-12, 1929, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 
Division I1.—T ransportation.—G,. W. Covert, 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, May 28-29, 1929, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Il 1.—Traffic.—]. 


Division Gottschalk, 143 


Liberty St., New York. 

Division V.—Engineering. —E. Il. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 1! 
Exhibit by National R:z tilway Appliances 
Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—k, 
H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section.— > Hl. Fritch. 

Si ynal Section.—H. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., 


few York. Stz ay meeting, September 10. 
12, 1929, Atlanta Biltmore Llotel, Atlanta 
Ga. j 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Law. 


South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
meeting, June 25-28, 1929, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


thorne, 431 
lll, Annual 
Alexandria Llotel, 


Equipment Painting Section.—V. R. Haw. 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Annual meeting, September 10-12, 1929, 


Muehlbach Ilotel, 
by Supply Men’ s 


Kansas City, Mo. Exhibit 
Association. 





Division 1 Stores.—W. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, June 24-26, 1929, Palace 
Hotel, =~ Francisco. 

Division Vil.—Freight Claims.— Lewis 
— 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Ill. Annual 
Hotel Willard, 


meeting, May 21-24, 1929, 
Washington, D. C. 


Division VII Motor ‘lransport.—George 
M. Campbell, American Railway Associa 
tion, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Buc h, 17th and 


Car as ag” Division.—C. A. 
Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN Raitway Brivce = ButLpine Asso- 


cratton.—C, A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 319 
N. W aller Ave., Chicago. Annual conven- 
tion, October 15. 17, 1929, Roosevelt Hotel, 


Exhibit by Bridge and 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION, 
Y., N. H& 
meeting, 
Houston, 


New Orleans, La. 
Building Supply Men's 
AMERICAN Rarttway DeveELoPMENT 
. L. Taylor, Asst. to V. P., N. 
H., New Haven, Conn. Annual 
a 22-24, 1929, Lamar Hotel, 


ASSOCIATION, 
American 
EK. H. 


ex. 

AMERICAN Raitway ENGINEERING 
—(Works in co-operation with the 
Railway Association, Division IV 
Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Exhibit by National Railway 
Association. 

American Rattway Macazine Enitors’ Assocta- 
TION.—Miss Page Nelson Price, Norfolk & 
Western Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot Foremen’s Associa 
tion.— G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual 
convention, September 11-14, 1929, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply. As 
sociation of the American Railway Tool Fore- 
men’s Asseciation.—Secretary: C. C. Ziegler, 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co., 13 So. Clinton 

St.. Chicago. 

AMERICAN SuHort Line RatLtroap ASSOcIATION.— 
T. F. Whittelsey, Union Trust Bldg., Wash 
ington. D. C. 

AMERICAN SociETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 


"Chicago. 
Applis unces 


Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Raiiroad Division, Marion B. Richardson, 30 
Church St., New York 


Association.—H. 
Chicazo. At 
1930, Seattle, 


American Woop Preservers’ 
L. Dawson, 228 N. La Salle St., 
nual convention, January 28-30, 
Wash. 

Assocration or Raruway Cram Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent. Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Next meeting. 
June 19-21, 1929, Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Association oF Rartway ExectricaL ENGINEERS. 

A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 


—Jos. 
413 C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Annual 
meeting, October 22-25. 1929. Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 
Assoctation or Ratiway_Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, 17th & H Sts., N. W., Washing: 


ton, i 
Association or Rattway SupPty Men.—E. E 
Weaver, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 80 
Meets with Inter 


Jackson RBlvd., Chicago. 


national Railway General Foremen’s Associa- 
tion. cia 
Brince anp Buripinc Suprty Men’s Ass , 


Tron.—Annual_ exhibit at convention 
American Railway Bridge and Building 
sociation. 
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Raitway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 129 


1AN 
ren St., Montreal, Que. ‘ 
Can Foremen’s ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver. Chicago & Alton, Chicago. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern Ho- 


tel, Chicago. 


Can Fore MEN S Association oF Los ANGELES.— 
_ W. Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second 


Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 
Los Angeles. y 
Car Foxemen’s ASSOCIATION OF St. Louis, Mo. 


_+. G. Wiegmann, 720 N. 23rd St., East 


St. Louis. Hl. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Broad- 
view liotel, i-ast St. Louis, Lil. 


Centra. Raitway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings, 
2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 

Caer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car 
Foxemen’s Association.—(See Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association.) 

Cincinnatt Raitway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 811 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, 2nd ‘Tuesday in February, May, Sep- 
tember and November. , 

Cueveranp Rattway Cxrus.—F. L. _ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
August, September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
lara. 

InTeRNATIONAL RatLroap Master BLacKsMITHS’ 
Associatrion.—W. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next meeting, 
August 20-22, 1929, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. Exhibit by International Rail- 
road Master Blacksmith’s Supply Men’s As- 
sociation. 

InTERNATIONAL RarLroap Master BLacKsMITHS’ 
Suprp_y Men’s Association.—W. A. Cham- 
pieux, Oxweld Railroad Service Co., 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

InTERNATIONAL Rattway Fue. Assocration.—L 
. Plant, 80 E,. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Next meeting, May 7-10, 1929, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by International Rail- 
way Supply Men's Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s As- 
soc1aTion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasna 
St., Winona, Minn Annual convention, 
September 17-20, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway SUPPLY Men’s As- 
sociaTion.—S. A. Witt, Detroit Lubricator 
Co., 820 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Meets 
with International Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Boiter Maker’s Assoc1ation.—Harry D 
Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. An- 
nual meeting, May 21-24, 1929, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga. 

Master Car Burtpers’ anp Supervisors’ Asso- 
cration.—A. S. Sternberg. Belt Ry. of Chi- 
cago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. An- 
nual convention, September 4-6, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Nationa Association oF Rartcroap Tre PRro- 
pucers.—Roy M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nationa Association OF RaILRoaD AND UTILI- 
ties ComMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Next conven- 
tion. August 27-30, 1929, Glacier National 
Park, Mont. 

Nationa Rattway AppLiaANces ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly. 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

Nationat Sarety Councrit.—Steam Railroad 
qeeten: A. W. Smallen, C. M. St. P & P., 

icago,. 

New Encianp Rartroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Roston, Mass. Regular 
meetings 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
June, Inly, August and September, Copley- 
Plaza II-tel, Roston. Mass. 

ew York Rattroap Crus.—Harrvy D. Vought, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet- 
ings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July, 
and Angust. 

Paciric Rartway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. Annual out- 
ing, July 11, Travers Island. Regular meet- 
ings 2nd Tuesdav in month, alternately in San 
Franciseo and Oakland. 

Rattway AccountinG OFFicers ASSOCIATION.— 
E. R ee Woodward Building, 





Wachin ‘ton, D. 
Rattway Sustness Assoctration.—Frank W. 
Noxen, 1496 Packard Ride., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Annual meeting, November, 1929, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, 


Rattway Car Department OFFIcers’ Assocta- 
TION. (See Master Car Builders’ and Super- 
visors’ Association.) 

Rattway (Lun or Prttssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
515 Grandview Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except Inne. Inly and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel. Pittshurgh, Pa. 

aay Krectricat Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
Seon ON: Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
agp Meets with Association of 

R atlway Electrical Engineers. 

—— EourpMent MANUFACTURERS’ Assocta- 
lon ——F. W. Venton. Crane Co.. 836 S. 


Michiean Ave.. Chicago. Meets with Travel- 

. ing Encineers’ Association. 
— Fine Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
ackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
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Md. Annual meeting, October 15-17, 1929, 


Toronto, Canada. 

RAILWAY SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, American 
Railway Association, June 24-28, 1930. (No 
exhibit at 1929 meeting.) 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociatTion.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A., Division 

Rattway Treasury Orricers’ AssociaTion.—L. 
W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual meeting, September 
18-20, 1929, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way As- 
SOCIATION.—T. - Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exhibit by Track Supply Association. Next 
convention, Sept. 19-21, 1929, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

St. Louris Rattway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. 

Signa APpplLiIANce AssociaTion.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’S INTERCHANGE ASSOCIA- 
tT10on.—Clyde Kimball, Inman Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga. Meet semi-annually. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.-—— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, June, September and November. 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocraTION OF Car Service Orri- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & A. Ry., Atlanta, 
Ga, 

Suppty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
(Treasurer), Louisville Varnish Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Track Suppry Association.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTion.—W. O. 
Thompson, Gen. Supt., R. S., New York Cen- 
tral, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 24-28, 1929, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Crus.—W. J. Dickinson, 189 
West Madison St., Chicago. Annual dinner, 
May 6, Hotel Sherman, Chicago Regular 
meetings, 3rd Monday each month, except 
June, July and August. 
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Seaboard Southern States Special 
Serves Seven Southern States. The 


Scuthern States Special was formerly the 
Atlanta Special. 


The Delaware & Hudson on May 1 
opened a new freight agency in the Gen- 
eral Motors Building, Detroit, Mich., to 
deal with the whole state of Michigan. 


The Grand Trunk has opened a ticket 
office and information bureau in the Wil- 
loughby Building, Chicago. This office is 
in addition to the one in the Consolidated 
Ticket office and replaces the office at 
112 W. Adams street. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from May 1 to May 15 
the effective date of its order reducing 
the refrigeration charges on fruits, vege- 
tables, berries and melons from the 
South. The railroads had applied to 
the United States district court for an 
injunction. 


The Public Utility Commissioners of 
New jersey have granted the application 
of the Pennsylvania to make the sta- 
tions of the company at Pine Beach and 
Ocean Gate summer stations; that is to 
say, regular agencies must be maintained 
from June 1 to September 30 in the case 
of Pine Beach and from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 30 in the case of Ocean Gate; 
during the rest of.the year these will be 
non-agency stations. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from May 15 until De- 
cember 15, the operation of schedules 
published in tariffs of the Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which 
propose to establish a commodity rate of 


$1.02 per ton of 2000 Ib, on bituminous 
coal, from Conway and Colona, Pa., to 
Youngstown, 


Ohio, 
reaches Conway or 


such _ coal 
via barge 


when 
Colona 


lines on the Ohio River, plus charges 


for transfer from barges to cars. 


The Erie announces that beginning 


Tune 2, it will put on the “Erie Limited,” 
an express train to run between New 
York and Chicago in 25 hours. 


This 


Company, 
States 
maintenance of a transfer station for 


train, westbound, will leave New York 
in the morning and will take the piace 
of the Southern Tier Express which goes 
ne farther than Jamestown and Buffalo. 
The present Chicago express, leaving 
New York at 2:45 p.m., runs through in 
about 28 hours, the standard schedule. 
On the new train no extra fare will he 
charged west of Paterson, N, J., 17 miles 
trom New York. 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York has authorized the Delaware 
& Hudson to discontinue certain trains 
on its line from Mechanicville, N. Y. 
through Schenectady to Delanson, 32 
miles. The road had been trying for 
two years to get the Commission to al- 
low reductions in the passenger train 
service on this unprofitable line. The 
Commission finds that at present the oper- 
ation of the line is being conducted at 
a loss of $37,500 yearly. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a petition similar to those filed by 
the Eastern Ohio Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation and the Western Pennsylvania 
Coal Traffic Bureau, asking the commis- 
sion to re-open the lake cargo coal rate 
case. The Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Louisville & Nashville have asked the 
commission to dismiss the petitions. The 
C. & O. urges the commission to take 
this occasion to declare that at least 
under the conditions that now exist the 


controversy should be brought to a close 


and the industry as a whole be given the 
benefit of stabilized conditions. The 
southern coal operators and the Norfolk 
and Western also have filea replies to the 
petitions filed by the northern operators 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie, asking 
the commission not to re-open the case. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford announces that arrangements have 
been made with the Fish Distributing 
a subsidiary of the United 
Trucking Corporation, for the 
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fresh fish at Providence, R. L; this to 
facilitate rapid movement of fish from 
Hyannis, Mass., Newport, R. I, and 
other southeastern points to New York 
City. The special fish freight train of 
this road, leaving Boston and Providence 
in the evening, delivers fish in New York 
City at 3 am. Transportation of fish 
from the points named to Providence by 
motor truck will make a _ considerable 
Saving in time as compared with trans- 
portation by way of Boston which has 
been the course heretofore. 


Freights Faster 

The Pennsylvania and the Erie an- 
nounce that through freight trains from 
the west are to be made faster, so that 
fruit, vegetables and dairy shipments can 
be delivered in New York twenty-four 
hours earlier than heretofore. The an- 
nouncements promise third morning de- 
livery on shipments from Chicago and 
St. Louis, which evidently means a 
through speed of about 20 miles an hour. 
The Erie announces that its perishable 
freight train, No. 98, operated in con- 
nection with the Wabash and the Nickel 
Flate will deliver freight in New York 
City from Brawley, Calif., on the ninth 
morning. 

The trunk lines between New York 
and Chicago have announced that west- 
bound freight from New York is now de- 
livered in Chicago on the third morning 
after its receipt. Freight trains leave 
New York at 9 p.m., and later and are 
run through to Chicago in about 20 hours, 
thus allowing ample time for making up 
trains at the point of origin and for 
placing the cars for unloading at Chicago. 


Great Northern’s New Train 
to Coast 


The Great Northern, on June 10, will 
place a new train, the “Empire Builder,” 
in service between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, on a schedule five hours 
shorter than the present fastest one. The 
train, named in honor of James J. Hill, 
who built the Great Northern, will be a 
companion to the Oriental Limited and 
neither will be an extra fare train. The 
new service will require eight complete 
new trains. The equipment of each train 
will include a sun-parlor observation car, 
Pullman cars with larger dressing rooms, 
and dining cars with electric refrigera- 
tion and electric dishwashing machines. 
The cars will bear the names of pioneer 
explorers, soldiers and statesmen, such as 
John Jacob Astor, John McLaughlin, who 
built Ft. Vancouver, Alexander Ramsey, 
Minnesota's carly governor, General Phil 


Sheridan, William Tecumseh Sherman, 
Nelson A. Miles, George A. Custer, 


Henry Leavenworth and Wesley Merritt. 

The “Empire Builder” will leave «Chi- 
cago over the Burlington route at 9:15 
p.m. and will run through in 63 hours, 
arriving at Portland at 10 o'clock Pacific 
time, the third morning. Returning it 
will leave Portland at 4 p.m. and will ar- 
rive in Chicago at 9 o'clock on the third 
morning. 

The Glacier Park Limited, between St. 
Paul and Seattle will be discontinued 
after June 10. 
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Freight Commodity Statistics 
for 1928 


The revenue freight originated on Class 
I railroads in tke calendar year 1928 
amounted to 1,282,229,213 tons, a decrease 
of only .01 per cent as compared with 
1927 according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s summary of freight 
commodity statistics for the fourth quar- 
ter and the year. Products of agriculture 
showed an increase of 4.02 per cent and 
manufactures and miscellaneous an in- 
crease of 6.46 per cent, while the other 
classifications showed reductions. For the 
fourth quarter of the year the tonnage 
originated amounted to 346,476,392, an in- 
crease of 10.86 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1927. 
Manufactures and miscellaneous showed 
an increase of 14.98 per cent, products 
of mines an increase of 11.9 per cent, 
products of agriculture an increase of 
912 per cent, and products of forests 
an increase of 3.32 per cent, while ani- 
mals and products showed a decrease of 
3.09 per cent and l.c.l. freight a decrease 
of 0.94 per cent. The summary for the 
year follows: 


Tons Per cent 
originated, inc. or dec. 
twelve over same 


months ended period in 

Dec., 1928 1927 
Products of agriculture... 117,933,805 i 4.02 
Animals and products.... 25,631,434 41.45 
Products of mines........ 695,179,857 d 2.65 
Products of forests....... 96,715,605 d2 
Manufactures and miscel- 

DE: ¢pesctevavese sas 309,880,619 i 6.46 
All L.C.L. freight... 36,887,893 d4.02 


Commodity group 


NS eer eee 1,282,229,213 d .01 





Southwest Shippers’ Meeting 


The next meeting of the Southwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., on May 23. The 
annual convention of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers Association will be held at the 
same place after the adjournment of the 
advisory board meeting. The annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association will be held on 
the afternoon of May 24, following the 
adjournment of the grain dealers’ meet- 
ing. All of these meetings will be co- 
ordinated to a considerable extent. The 
annual banquet of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held on the 
evening of May 23, in which all who at- 
tend the other meetings will be invited 
to participate. 

Addresses will be made to the grain 
dealers by H. R. Safford, executive vice- 
president of the Missouri Pacific, on the 
subject, “General Business Economics” ; 
by H. G. Taylor, manager of public re- 
lations of the Car Service division of 
the American Railway Association, on 
the subject, “Co-ordination and Co-oper- 
ation of the Railroads with the Grain 
Trade”; and by J. F. Jarrell, manager 
of the agricultural department of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on the sub- 
ject, “Handling Combine Wheat from a 
Railroad Standpoint.” Frank Winters, 
president of the Winters Grain Company 
ef Oklahoma City, will address the ad- 
visory board on the subject of, “Co- 
ordination and Co-operation of the 
Grain Dealers with the Railroads”. 


May 4, 172) 


Congressional Rate-Making 
Opposed 


Resolutions opposing the idea of Cop. 
gressional rate-making and setting forth 
the principles which should govern the 
administration of the provisions of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution were approved for 
consideration by the Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States at a round- 
table conference held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the chamber at 
Washington on April 30. The confer. 
ence also approved the report submitted 
by the committee on railroads, which rec- 
ommended that, if the resolution should 
be construed as Congressional rate-mak- 
ing, and therefore contrary to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the report, it should 
be repealed. 

The resolutions expressed the opinion 
that “the purpose of any general readjust- 
ment of rates that may be made, and of 
all regulation of rates, should be to dis- 
tribute transportation costs equitably be- 
tween all industries and territories and 
to assure the provision of adequate trans- 
portation, and that in no other way can 
the government’s power of rate regula- 
tion be so exercised as to promote the 
national welfare.” An abstract of the 
committee’s report and the text of its 
proposed resolutions was published in the 
Railway Age of April 6, page 779. Fred 
W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, and chairman of the trans- 
portation and communication department 
committee, presided over the conference, 
which brought out a general discussion 
of various phases of governmental influ- 
ence on transportation. A resolution was 
also adopted favoring reference of the 
Pullman surcharge question to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Mediterranean Fruit Fly 
Quarantine Issued 


The Secretary of Agriculture on April 
26 issued a quarantine to prevent the 
spread of the recently discovered Medi- 
terranean fruit fly infestation in Florida. 
The regulations bring under restriction 
the State of Florida as a whole, as to all 
fruits and a limited number of vegetables. 
but most of the fruit and practically all 
of the vegetables will be permitted to 
move out of the state under what are 
believed to be adequate safeguards. 

The regulations have been discussed 
with and amended to meet reasonable 
suggestions of the Florida State Plant 
Board; also of leading growers and the 
principal common carriers. Pending ac 
tion by the State Plant Board the re 
strictions under this quarantine became 
immediately effective as to the areas de- 
signated as infested in the quarantine 
promulgated on April 15 by that board, 
and to such additional infested points 4s 
have been later determined and are being 
controlled by the Board. Except as 1 
this provision, the effective date of te 
quarantine is May l. ’ 

The quarantine names three types of 
zones; (1) the infested zones, (2) the 
protective zones and (3) the state as 4 
whole outside of these two. Within all 
infected zones all fruits and vegetables 
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are to be destroyed or processed and no 
more are to be permitted to develop until 
the zone is released from restriction. 

For the present spring shipping season 
shipments of citrus fruit will not be 
allowed to be moved from the protective 
zone after May 31 nor from the rest of 
the state after June 15. The green citrus 
fruit of the new crop will be permitted 
to develop on the trees throughout the 
summer period but is not expected to 
reach a stage of development susceptible 
to fruit fly attack until late fall. This 
new crop will then be marketed under 
adequate precautions during the winter 
months. 

All areas in the state outside of these 
two types of zones will be under re- 
striction merely to the extent of pro- 
viding for inspection and certification 
of fruits, and such control of host vege- 
table crops as may be necessary to fully 
determine that the fly has not spread to 
them. All classes of fruits, except water- 
melons and pineapples, which latter are 
not known to be subject to attack, are 
under these restrictions. The restrictions 
on vegetables relate only to peppers, 
heans, tomatoes, squashes, gourds and 
eggplants. 

In addition to covering fruits and vege- 
tables, the federal quarantine includes 
special restrictions on the movement of 
soil, earth, peat, compost and manure, 
fruit-packing equipment, and _ nursery 
stock. It is further provided that rail- 
way cars, boats and other vehicles and 
containers which have been used in trans- 
porting restricted articles must be thor- 
oughly cleaned at the point of unloading 
and fumigation may also be required in 
special cases when necessary. 


Pennsylvania Establishes Rainbow 
Between Chicago and New York 


The Pennsylvania, on April 28, estab- 
lished the Rainbow, a new train which 
operates between Chicago and New York 
on a schedule of 20 hours and 50 min- 
utes. The train was dedicated to the 
hainbow (Forty-second) division of the 
\. E. F. just prior to its departure from 
Chicago on its inaugural trip. The train 
leaves Chicago at 3 p. m. and arrives in 
New York at 12:50 p. m. the following 
day. A new train leaves Detroit at 6:50 
pP. m. to connect with the Rainbow at 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
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On the same date the Red Knight, an- 
other new train, was established between 
New York and Chicago. This train 
leaves New York at 10:45 p. m. and 
arrives in Chicago at 7:35 p. m. the next 
day. 

The Spirit of St. Louis, named for 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s famous plane 
and christened by the aviator’s mother, 
Mrs. Charles L. Lindbergh, in June. 1927, 
cut its schedule approximately one hour. 
The new schedule puts the Spirit of St. 
Louis on 24-hr. running time, between 
St. Louis and New York, the exact time 
eastbound being 23 hours, 53 minutes, 
while the westbound run is made in 24 
hours, 5 minutes. Placing The Spirit of 
St. Louis on the new schedule puts two 
Pennsylvania flyers on 24-hr. running 
schedule, since The American, another 
limited between St. Louis and Washing- 
ton and New York, was already on a 
24-hr. basis. 

Shortened schedules between several 
other western points and the Atlantic 
seaboard speed up the traveling time be- 
tween Cincinnati and the east, in partic- 
ular. The Cincinnati Limited, which left 
Cincinnati at 4:20 p. m., departs one hour 
and 50 minutes later and shortens the 
running time to New York by 55 minutes 
giving the Cincinnati Flyer an arrival- 
time of 9:25 o’clock the next morning. 
Forty minutes are also cut from the 
westbound time, the train leaving New 
York at 4:05 p. m., as previously and 
reaching Cincinnati at 9:15 a.m. 

New service from the south provides 
passengers from Birmingham, Ala., and 
intermediate points, with nearly five 
hours earlier arrival in New York than 
heretofore. A new through sleeping car 
leaves Birmingham over the L. & N, at 
11:45 p.m. on its train No. 8 This 
train has been speeded up to make con- 
nection with the Cincinnati Limited, de- 
parting over the Pennsylvania from Cin- 
cinnati at 4:20 p.m. and providing ar- 
rival in New York at 9:25 the following 
morning. 

Faster service from Louisville to the 
east, connecting with the Pennsylvania 
at Cincinnati, is also provided over the 
L. & N., which changed its train No. 6 
o depart from Louisville at 1:15 p.m., 
in order to connect with Pennsylvania 
No. 220 at Cincinnati, which departs 15 
minutes later, at 6:15 p.m., and _ still 
connects with No. 20 at Columbus. 


a 
















Wife of Long Island Brakeman, Who Chose Name, Christens Train 
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Equipment and 





Freight Cars 
THE Erte is inquiring for 25 caboose 
cars. 


THe NortTHern Paciric is 
for 100 stock car underframes. 


inquiring 


THe New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts 
is inquiring for 500 all-steel automobile 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THE NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR 
Company is inquiring for 650 refrigerator 
cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


THE SourTHerRN Pactric has ordered 65 
gondola cars from its own shops. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 2. 


THe Eastern MICHIGAN has ordered 
one 50-ft. steel underframe flat car of 40 
tons’ capacity from the American Cur & 
Foundry Company. 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 
two steel underframes for caboose cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


THe Union Paciric has. ordered, 
through the Rodger Ballast Car Com- 
pany, one 32-ft. steel underframe double 
piow car, with 30-ton trucks, to be built 
by the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Tue Paciric Fruir Express has or- 
dered 600 steel underframes for refrig- 
erator cars from the Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 30. 


THE BureEAu OF SUPPLIES AND Ac- 
couNTs, Navy Department, has ordered 
one hopper coal car body of 50 tons’ 
capacity from the Mt. Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 30. 






Passenger Cars 


HockInG VALLEY—See Chesapeake & 


Ohio. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for two club-dining cars for service on the 
Hocking Valley. 


THE New York CENTRAL has ordered 
10 multiple unit suburban passenger car 
bodies from the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


THE New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD is inquiring for six dining cars. In 
the Railway Age of March 16, it was re- 
ported that this company contemplated 


buying this equipment. 
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Tue Mania Raiiroap has ordered 20 
third class passenger coaches 65 ft. long 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 20. 


Tue Cuicaco & NorkTHWESTERN has or- 
dered 24 suburban coaches from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 30. 


Machinery and Tools 


‘THe RIcHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PO- 
TOMAC has ordered one double axle lathe 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THE FLORIDA East Coast has ordered 
one car axle burnishing lathe from Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THe Missourt Pactric has ordered one 
ten-ton 40-ft. span crane from Manning, 


Maxwell & Moore, Inc 


THe CuHiIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAUL 
& Paciric has ordered one heavy frog 
and switch planer from Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered a 
40-ton 8-wheel steam-driven locomotive 
crane from the Orton Crane & Shovel 
Company. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for four 14-inch. geared-head engine 
lathes; three 18-in., one 20-in., one 30-in. 
and two 36-in. engine lathes; and one 
24-in., one 42-in., two 36-in. and one 54- 
in. vertical turret lathes. 


Iron and Steel 


THe WasAsH is inquiring for 1,500 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Danville, ill. 


THE WasaASH has ordered 50!) tons of 
structural steel for an office building at 
Detroit, Mich., from the Whitehead and 
Kales Company. 


THe New York Cuicaco & Sr. Louts 
has ordered 200 tons of structural steel 
for a warehouse at Cleveland, Ohio, from 
the Massillon Bridge & Structural Com- 
pany. 


Tue Bartimore & Onto has ordered 
from the Mt. Vernon Bridge Company, 
1000 tons of steel for a bridge at Balti- 
more, Md. An order was also given to 
the Fort Bridge Works for 400 tons of 
steel for a bridge at Fairport, Ohio. 


Tue Curicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has ordered 400 tons of structural steel 
for a repair shop at El Reno, Okla. from 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, 
and 130 tons for miscellaneous bridge 
work from the American Bridge Com- 
pany 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 6000 
tons of steel from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company for catenary work in connec- 
tion with its electrification program from 
Trenton, N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa. An 
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order has also been given to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company for 500 tons of steel 
for a bridge at Columbus, Ind. 


Signaling 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany material for the installation of au- 
tomatic block signals on its line between 
Toyah, Tex., and Sierra Blanca, 102 
miles. Color-light signals will be used. 


Tue Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company material for the installa- 
tion of automatic block signals on its 
line between Swallows, Col., and Flor- 


May 4, 1929 





ence, 26 miles. Color-light signals wjy 


be used, 


THe CwHesaPpeaAKE & OHIO has cop. 
tracted with the Union Switch & Sig. 
nal Company for the installation of 
electro-pneumatic car retarders at the 
new westbound hump yard at Russell 
Ky.; 21 retarders, 25 switches and 2 
skates. 


Tue Bartimore & Onto has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany material for an electric interlock. 
ing at Sixteenth street drawbridge, Chi- 
cago; a 47-lever machine with 19 switch 
and lock movements, 8  color-position- 
light signals, 13 color-light signals and 
other material. 











Supply 


Trade 











Poor & Company, Chicago, has pur- 
chased the Rail Joint Company, New 
York. 


William Robertson & Company, Chi- 
cago, has moved its offices to room 630, 
360 North Michigan avenue. 


The Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation has moved its offices from 
25 Broadway to 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York City. 


The Hopkins Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed sales agent for the R. C. 
Uptegraff Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The General Railway Signal Company 
has moved its New York office from 
100 East Forty-second street to 230 
Park avenue. 


The Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
York, has moved its western division 
headquarters from South Michigan ave- 
nue and Eighteenth street to 230 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Carpenter & Byrne, 4 Smithfield street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, have been appointed 
sales representatives in the Pittsburgh 
district, for the Pennsylvania Pump and 
Compressor Company, Easton, Pa. 


R. A. Becker, for three years in the 
credit department of the Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
transferred to the Newark, N. J. branch 
office as branch credit manager. C. D. 
Loveland is branch manager at Newark. 


The Industrial Brownhoist Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased the 
McMyler Interstate Company, Bedford, 
Ohio. The McMyler plant, machinery 
and materials are not included in the 
purchase, but manufacturing operations 
and the business of the McMyler Com- 
pany, together with all drawings and 
records, are to be moved to the Cleve- 
land plant of the corporation. 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Massillon, Ohio, has installed a large 
nitriding furnace at its Canton plant. 











The equipment will be utilized as a sery- 
ice to promote the use of nitralloy. This 
metal is case-hardened by the nitriding 
process after it has been made into a 
finished part. The company plans to 
place the facilities of the new nitrid- 
ing furnace at the disposal of manufac- 
turers who, at present, lack such equip- 
ment. 

The Southern Wheel Company has 
moved its headquarters from the Grand 
Central Terminal building, to 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City; S. C. Watkins, 
formerly special representative, has been 
elected vice-president and retains his of- 
fice at 818 Munsey building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; §. F. Pryor, Jr., formerly 
representative, has been elected vice- 
president with headquarters at the gen- 
eral offices, New York, and H. S. Rus- 
sell, formerly representative has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager with of- 
fice at 1414 McCormick building, Chi- 
cago. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany has organized a new department 
for the sale of special equipment to rail- 





J. J. Saelens 


roads, including the Oxweld railroad 
lamps, formerly sold by the Union Car- 
bide Sales Company, Carbic flood lights 
and generators, Prest-O-Lite motor car 
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head lights, and other equipment of sim- 
jar nature. In addition, this department 
will handle all supplies for use with 
these products. J. J. Saelens, formerly 
of the Union Carbide Sales Company, 
has been appointed manager of this de- 
partment and will be in charge of the 
marketing of these products with rail- 
roads. He was born in Chicago and re- 
ceived his education in the schools of 
that city. He entered the Union Car- 
bide Sales Company in 1913 and has 
served in various capacities. For the 
past four years he has been devoting 
all of his time to the railroad lamp de- 


partment. 


Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company 


Net earnings of $1,045,376, after de- 
preciation and taxes, were reported by 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany for the year ending December 31, 
1928 according to the annual report is- 
sued on April '24. The foregoing is 
equivalent to $10.60 a share on the 98,- 
620 shares of common stock outstanding 
end compares with a 1927 net of $1,- 
005,838 or $10.19 a share. After pay- 
ment of the regular dividend of $8 and 
an extra dividend of $2 per share, making 
2 total disbursement of $986,200, or the 
same as in the previous year, there re- 
mained a surplus for the year of $59,176 
This latter compares with a 1927 surplus 
after dividends of $19,638. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company and its 
subsidiaries as of December 31, 1928 
compares with the 1927 statement as fol- 
lews: 


Assets 
1928 1927 
Cash . hivt , . $373,627 $970,801 
Loans and notes receivable 
and accrued interest...... 1,612,301 1,607,865 
Accounts receivable 813,634 801,960 
Inventories 1.688.427 1,765,044 
Investments ......... eis 200 1,512 
Real estate, machinery, etc., 
after depreciation and other 
SARS Re ae 10,050,033 9,505,343 
Prepaid GCROCRSES cccestovce " 2 ,174 
Deferre 1 harges - 


6 14,676,699 
Liabilities 
1928 1927 


Accounts payable ‘ ... 200,088 188,771 
eserves for taxes and con- 
tingencies ... sine oles 194,806 186,622 
Capital stock weeeeee++ 9,862,000 9,862,000 
RS is sx ceubuactnteh 4,498,482 4,439,306 


14,755,376 14,676,699 


Trade Publication’ 


ALTERNATING CuRRENT Exectric Loco- 
MOTIVES.—Data covering all alternating 
current electric locomctives at present in 
Service in the world is contained in a table 
published as an appendix of a bulletin 
issued by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. The bulletin 
has been prepared by J. V. Dobson and 
F. C. Hanker and is entitled “A History 
ot the Devel pment of the Single-Phase 
System.” The table is similar to that is- 
sued by the American Electric Railway 
Association but is brought up to date; 
the last A. R. A. tables published for 
general distribution were issued in 


August, 1925. he entire table is con- 
tained on th 


ee 814 by 11 in. pages. 
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Construction 








CANADIAN Paciric.—Plans have been 
announced for the construction of a 
freight station at Vancouver, B. C., which 
will involve an expenditure of about 


$100,000. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—This road plans to 
start work immediately on the recon- 
struction of its Williamstown branch, 
from Barre to Williamstown, Vt., which 
was damaged during the flood of No- 
vember, 1928. The work will be done 
by the engineering department of the 
road under the direction of Chief Engi- 
neer P. D. Fitzpatrick. It is expected 
that the work will be completed within 
a period of about four weeks. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istranp & Paciric.- 
This company has awarded a contract to 
the United Engineers & Constructors, 
Chicago, for the construction of a 79- 
ft. by 403-ft. shed at El Keno, Okxla., to 
cost $164,279. A contract has also becu 
awarded to C. S. Lambie, Amarillo, Tex., 
for the construction of a 24-it. by 100-ft. 
one-story brick veneer passenger station 
at Stinnett, Tex., to cost approximately, 


$12,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pactric.—A 
contract has been let to the S. W. Miller 
Heating Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction and installation of a _ pre- 
steaming system at the Forty-seventh 
street shops, Chicago, to eliminate all 
smoke from locomotives standing at the 
roundhouses at that point. This project 
will involve the expenditure of about 
$125,000. A contract for the construction 
of a brick veneer combination freight 
and passenger station at Stinett, Tex., 
has been awarded to C. S. Lambie & Co., 
Amarillo, Tex., at a cost of about $30,- 
000. Two new air-lift wells at Hitch- 
land, Tex., and Jo Williams, Okla., will 
he drilled by D. L. McDonald, Amarillo, 
Tex., while the installation of the air- 
lift pumping equipment and construction 
of pump houses and other necessary fa- 
cilities will be undertaken by the Rail- 
road Water & Coal Handling Company, 
Chicago, 


Erir.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Staple-Munn-Beals Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., for the construction 
of a lateral highway to eliminate four 
grade crossings on its lines at Arkport, 


_ ee 


Mounp City & EAstern.—A contract 
has been let to Winston Brothers Con- 
struction Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the laying of rail and the construc- 
tion of bridges and culverts on the 
line which is under construction between 
Mound City, S. D., to Leola, 70 miles. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. Lovts. 
—This road has under consideration 
plans for the construction of a new sta- 
tion, a 17-story office building and a 
storage warehouse at Atlanta, Ga. Plans 


for the development have been submitted 
to the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion and definite action is expected within 
the next few weeks. The cost of the 
entire project has been estimated at $3,- 
600,000. 


New York Centrat.—A contract has 
been awarded by this company to H. 
H. Sherwin & Co., Inc., New York, for 
the construction of approaches to a bridge 
on its line at Tremont avenue in New 
York, at a cost of about $125,000, Work 
has been begun on the project. 


New York CENtTRAL.—This road has 
received bids for the elimination of the 
Odell avenue crossing on its lines at Gray 
Oaks station, Yonkers, N, Y., estimated 
to cost about $140,000. Bids also have 
been received for the elimination of two 
grade crossings on its lines in Chappa- 
qua, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $40,- 
000. 


SouTHERN Paciric—A_ contract has 
been let to G. A. Graham & Sons, Dinuba, 
Cal., for the reconstruction of a concrete 
and brick passenger and freight station 
at Delano, Cal., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The cost of this recon- 
struction is estimated at $30,000. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Plans have 
been prepared for the construction of a 
reinforced concrete overhead crossing at 
Webster Groves, Mo., to cost $18,000. The 
railroad and the city will share the cost. 


St. Louis SoUTHWESTERN.—A contract 
has been let to the Gay Construction 
Company, Dallas, Tex., for the construc- 
tion, in conjunction with the Southern 
Ice & Utilities Co., of an ice dock at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., which will have a capacity 
of 35 cars. The cost of this project will 
be about $65,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA, — This company has 
awarded a contract to the Brown-King 
Construction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the construction of masonry for an 
under grade bridge to eliminate a grade 
crossing on its line at Mocanaqua, Pa., at 
an estimated cost of $50,000. A contract 
has been let to the Ready Coal & Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, for paving 
and street improvement work at the Forty- 
third street subway in Chicago, to cost 
about $40,000. 





Texas & Paciric.—Following a recent 
conference between J. L. Lancaster, presi- 


‘ dent of this railroad and members of the 


city council of Fort Worth, Tex., it was 
announced that tentative plans are undet 
consideration for the construction at that 
point of new passenger and freight ter- 
minals which it is estimated would re- 
quire an expenditure of $8,000,000. The 
project would involve some elevation of 
tracks and the city’s portion of the total 
cost would be met by a bond issue of $2,- 
000,000. It is planned to locate the new 
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passenger terminal at the south edge of 
the Fort Worth business district near the 
proposed freight terminal. Further dis- 
cussions between railroad officials and the 
city will be necessary before an agree- 
is reached for the actual: location 
construction of the terminals. 


ment 
and 


New Agreement Submitted by City 
In N. Y. West Side Plan 


\ further step has developed in the 
enlarged plan for improvement of the 
West Side riverfront of New York with 
the recent submission of revised tentative 
plans for the project to the Board of 
Estimate by its consulting engineer, Ar- 
thur S. Tuttle. The revised agreement, 
as set forth by Mr. Tuttle makes about 
20 material changes in the agreement 
draft placed before the board on Jan. 7, 
by Patrick E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central. Descriptions of 
structures to be erected by the city are 
clarified and provision is made for joint 
construction to permit completion of the 
city’s parts at the city’s convenience, The 
city also asks the right to make changes 
in its structures, after public hearing, pro- 
vided railroad facilities were not inter- 
rupted or interfered with. The new agree- 
ment also that the railroad 
complete its grade crossing removals 
within six years after the plan is ap- 
that use of steam locomotives 
north of Seventy-second street be dis- 
continued two years from approval of 
the agreement and operation within street 
lines to the south of Sixtieth street yard 
within not more than five years; that 
construction work be begun at once on 
the new express motor highway across 
the Sixtieth street yard and northward to 
West Seventy-ninth street and that the 
latter be completed within two years. 

Under the agreement, also, the railroad 
is to bear half the cost of the proposed 
bridge at West 145th street instead of 
the entire cost as set forth in the previous 
agreement. The railroad is to assume the 
cost of relocation of tracks north of 
Dyckman street instead of only the cost 
of changing grade on present location. 
The city is to control the time and 
method of building the 145th street 
bridge, the railroad to do the work as a 
contractor. Another stipulation is that 
land to be transferred to the railroad in 
Manhattanville will be allotted so as not 
with the construction of a 
playground roof over the tracks. The 
city’s share of the cost of the roof over 
the Manhattanville yards is estimated at 
$12,500,000. Full responsibility for oper- 
ation of the new Harlem river bridge is 
to be placed upon the railroad. the city 
receiving the right to require construction 
of the bridge at any time after 10 years 
from the date of the agreement. The 
city’s share of the project, since the pas- 
sing of the amendment to the grade 
crossing law which reduces the city’s 
share to one per cent, has been estimated 


stipulates 


proved ; 


to interfere 


at $49,045,000. The state will pay 49 
per cent of the work and the railroad 
5C per cent. The entire project has been 


estimated at more than $30,000,000. Pub- 
lic hearings on the proposed plan are 
expected to begin Monday, May 6. 


RAILWAY AGE 


May 4, 1929 














es 
Ratlway Finance 
_———_———— —— 
ARKANSAS WESTERN. — Construction ern Maryland stock on terms prescribed 


Authorized.—This company has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct a 23.5 mile ex- 
tension in Scott county, Ark. 


ATLANTIC City.—Bond Maturity Ex- 
tended.—This company has been granted 
authority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to extend from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1954, the maturity date of $2,- 
200,000 of its first mortgage bonds. An 
accompanying order permits the Reading 
to assume obligation and liability as 
guarantor for the bonds. 


BaAttimMore. & OnIo—CHESAPEAKE & 


Oxnto.—Joint Operation—These com- 
panies have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 


authorizing joint use and double-track 
operation over the Chesapeake & Hocking 
and the Toledo & Cincinnati from a point 
between Richmondale and Rittenour and 
a point west of Vauces, Ohio, 5.97 miles, 
where the tracks of the two lines are 
parallel. 


Battimore & On1o.—Stock.—The board 
of directors of this company, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has authorized the issue of 
411,077 additional shares of its common 
stock and offers to the holders of its pre- 
ferred and common stock the right to sub- 
scribe, on or before June 20, 1929, at $100 
per share (with an adjustment of interest 
as of dates of payments) for a number 
of shares of such additional common stock 
equal to 15 per cent of the number of 
shares of preferred or common stock of 
the company registered in their names. 
The proceeds of this issue, approximately 
$41,000,000, will be applied to current re- 
quirements and towards an extensive pro- 
gram of additions and betterments, in- 
cluding improvements at several important 
terminals. 


& Onto—Clayton Act 
Hearing—Hearings in connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
complaint against this company for vio- 
lation of the Clayton anti-trust law in 
acquisition of stock of the Western 
Maryland in 1927 were begun on April 29 
before C. V. Burnside, assistant director 
of the commission’s Bureau of Finance. 
The Baltimore & Ohio had asked for a 
stay of the proceedings pending consid- 
eration by the commission of its appli- 
cation for approval of the grouping of 
various eastern lines in its system along 
the lines of the four-system plan, but 
this was denied by the commission. At 
the opening of the hearing the Wabash 
filed a petition in intervention, stating 
that it is developing a plan for the es- 
tablishment of one or more additional 
independent systems in the territory east 
of the Mississippi river and taking the 
position that the Baltimore & Ohio should 
be required to divest itself of the West- 


BALTIMORE 


by the commission to carriers cesignated 
by the commission to the end that it 
may be utilized in the formation of ay 
additional system. It was alleged that 
the B. & O. had acquired the stock pur. 
suant to agreement with the New York 
Central and Nickel Plate for the purpose 
of forestalling the formation of an ad. 
(ditional eastern system. 

George M. Shriver, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio. appeared 
as the first witness and put into the 
record details regarding the company’s ac- 
quisition of 42.88 per cent of the West. 
ern Maryland stock, at a cost of $33- 
090,900. He was cross-examined by W, 
S. Bronson and C, F. Taplin, of counsel 
for the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
which also has pending an application 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Western Maryland, and by F. C. Nico- 
demus, Jr., of counsel for the Wabash. 
In reply to questions as to whether the 
stock was acquired pursuant to the four- 
party plan Mr. Shriver said that in ad- 
dition to its value for other reasons th 
Baltimore & Ohio considered its value 
in relation to the consolidation plans 
He said he had informed several of the 
commissioners and Director Mahaffie of 
the Bureau of Finance shortly after the 
purchase of the stock. D. G. Gray, vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the West- 
ern Maryland, and O. S. Lewis, freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
testified in response to subpoenas issued 
by the commission and put into the rec- 
ord a large amount of information called 
for by the commission bearing on the 
trafic of the two roads. They were 
cross-examined regarding the extent of 
the competition. Thomas P. Healey, di- 
rector of the commission’s Bureau of In- 
quiry, also put into the record extracts 
from testimony by President Willard of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and M. G. Byers, 
formerly president of the Western Mary- 
land, at the hearings several years ago 
in connection with the commission's 
tentative consolidation plan. These wit- 
nesses were followed by witnesses tor 
the Business Protective Association, 
formed by business and professional men 
in the territory served by the Western 
Maryland for the purpose of opposing ts 
control by the Baltimore & Ohio and 
preserving it as a competitor as part o! 
another system. A. E. Beck, traffic con- 
sultant, told of a study he had made whet 
he was traffic manager of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce which he said 
showed that the two roads are or ought 
to be entirely competitive throughout 
practically the entire length of the West- 
ern Maryland and that the shippers 
Baltimore would receive better service " 
the two roads remain competitors. An 
adjournment was taken to May 2/. 


Bett RAILWAY OF CHICAGO. —Trackage 


Righis—-This company has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


ment 
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operate under trackage rights 


mission té : ee 

ver appr ximately 10 miles of line owned 
( S . ~ . . 

iy the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 


minal and the Indiana Harbor Belt in 
iti € - : , 
the City of Chicago. 


CueveLAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & 
Sr. Louls. Bonds.—This company _has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $24,000,- 
000 of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 4% per cent bonds, which it ex- 
pects to sell to J. P. Morgan & Co., at 
a net price of not less than 92 unless the 


market situation shall substantially 
change. Of the total $15,000,000 of the 


bonds are proposed to be issued in re- 
spect of the retirement of a like amount 
of 6 per cent bonds and the balance to 
reimburse the treasury. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.— 
4nnual Report—The annual report of 
this company for 1928 shows net income 
after interest and other charges of $13,- 
167,696, equivalent to $12.91 a share on 
outstanding common stock. This com- 
pares with net income in 1927 of $12,564,- 
930, or $12.10 a share. Selected iteins 
from the income statement follow: 

& Paciri 


Increase or 
Decrease 


Curcaco, Rock IsLtanp 


1928 1927 
Average Mileage 


operated . 8,082.32 8,052.22 30.10 
Raitway OPER- 

ATING REVE- “ 
NUES .. . 141,232,604 140,086,991 1,145,613 


Maintenance of as 
way ...... 19,173,524 18,585,993 

Maintenance of 
Equipment 26,598, 

Transportation 50,23: 


587,531 


27,586,675 —988,579 
3 50,634,307 —401,124 











Torat Operart- 
ing Exrenses 103,266,340 103,333,050 — 66,710 
Net REVENUE 
From Opera- 
TIONS 37,966,264 36,753,941 1,212,323 
Railway tax 
accruals 8,379,348 7,935,957 443,391 
Railway operat 
ing income .. 29,513,204 28,773,936 739,268 
Hire of freight 
cars Dr 3,926,907 4,104,905 —177,998 
Joint —_ facility 
rents net 
Dr 1,324,918 1,202,299 122,619 
6,806,473 6,878,965 — 72,492 
Balance _ before 
deduction ot 
interest 24,883,232 24,272,802 610,430 
Rent for leased 
roads—Cr 156.301 158,057 — 1,756 
Toran Interest 11,715,536 11,707,972 7,564 
Net Income 13,167,696 12,564,830 602,866 
Disposition of a J ‘ 
Net Income 
Dividends on 7 
per cent pre 
terred stock 2,059,547 2,059,547 sbeeee 
Dividends on 6 
per cent pre- 
terred stock 1,507,638 af rrr 
Divid “nds 
common 
stock 4.461.480 3,717,900 743,580 
Surplus for ‘= 
carried 
Drofit ' 
loss . 5,139,031 5,279,745 —140,714 
DELAware & Hupson.—Annual Report. 


—The annual 
1928 shows n 
other charge: 
with net jn, 
Selected iten 
ment follow 


report of this company for 
income after interest and 
f $6,358,759, as compared 
ne of $3,037,304 in 1927. 


from the income state- 


RAILWAY 





AGE 


DectawareE & Hupson 
1928 1927 
RatLway OPeErR- 
ATING REVE- 
PS asaesees 40,285,496 42,753,526 
Maintenance of 
BOF cccses 4,740,694 5,713,638 


Maintenance of 


Equipment 9,388,659 


Transporta- 
SOR écctes 14,713,568 
TotaL OpeErat- 
ING Expenses 31,685,731 
Operating 
ratio 78.65 
Net REVENUE 
From OPERA- 
ar 8,599,765 
Railway tax 
accruals ... 1,122,128 
Railway operat- 
income ..... 9,135,808 
Hire of freight 
cars—Cr. .. 177,160 
Joint facility 
SF nacees 214,202 
Net RAILWAY 
OperaTinG In- 
COME 7,543,429 
Non -operating 
inccane 3,829,091 


Gross Income.11,372,520 
Rent for leased 
COREE. vce. 
Interest on 
funded debt 


1,883,867 
2,931,614 
TOTAL Depuc- 

TIONS From 

Gross Income 5,013,761 
New 


INcomt 6.358,759 


11,284,973 


15,024,743 


34,656,101 


81.06 


8,097,425 


1,471,158 





8,632,323 
130,136 
322,040 

6,589,782 

2,711,906 

"9,301,688 

1,915,545 

3,266,625 


6,264,383 


3,037,304 


Increase or 
Decrease 


2,468,030 


972,944 
—1,896,314 


311,175 


-2,970,370 


2.41 


502,340 


— 349,030 


503,485 
47,024 

— 107.838 
953,647 
1,117,185 
2,070,832 
31.678 


335,011 


Denver & Satt LAKE WESTERN.—Con- 


struction 


Authorized.—This 


road 


has 


been authorized by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission to 


construct a 


line 


from Orestod, Colo., to connect with the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western at Dot- 


sero, Colo., a distance of 41.3 miles. 


This 


permit is conditioned upon the granting 
by the applicant, of trackage rights to 
the Denver & Kio Grande Western over 


the 


new 


line and over that portion of 


the applicant’s line between Orestod and 


Utah Junction, Colo. 

Denver & Rio Gr 
Trackage Rights.—See 
Lake Western. 


Gutr, Mosme & 


ANDE 


Denver 


WESTERN.— 


& Salt 


NorTHERN.—Annual 


Report—The annual report of this com- 


for 1928 shows 


pany 


net 


income after 


interest and other charges of $956,527, as 


compared with net in 
$1,054,194. Selected 


come statement follow 


Guur, Mosite & NorTHERN 


1928 
Average mileage 
operated ...... 733.88 
RaiLway OPpeERAt- 


come in 
items from the in- 


1927 


677.60 


1927 of 


Increase o1 
Decrease 


56.28 


ING Revenues. 7,510,350 7,099,497 410,853 


Maintenance of 


WP pncdsses 1,281,315 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,130,943 
Transportation 2,264,366 
Tota OPERATING 
EXPENSES 5,400,358 
Operating ratio. 71.91 
NET REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 
TOE oncenton 2,109,991 
Railway tax ac- 
eee 368,838 
RAILWAY OpeEr- 


ATING INCOME. 1,739,644 

Equipment rents 
—Net ...... 289,860 

Joint facility 
rents—Net .. 149,452 





1,201,607 


1,081,181 
2,154,216 


1,973,881 


440,868 


1,530,769 
141,623 
121,393 


79,708 
49,762 
110,151 


274,743 
—.29 


136,110 


—72,030 


208,875 
148,237 
28,059 


1073 





Net Rattway Op- 


ERATING INCOME 1,300,332 1,267,753 32,579 
Non-operating 
rere 284,361 287,641 —3,280 
Gross Income... 1,584,694 1,555,394 29,300 

Rent for leased 

WOE adave ws 237,550 142,317 95,233 
Interest on 

funded debt. 370,000 344,167 25,833 


Totart Depuctions 
FROM Gross IN- 


COME 628,167 501,200 126,967 


Net INcoME 956,527 1,054,194 


tv 


97 ,667 


Ittinots CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon opera- 
tion of a branch line extending from 
Deer, Tenn., to Tiger Tail, and from 
Stevens Junction to Mengelwood, and has 
authorized the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans, a non-operating subsidiary of 
the Illinois Central, to abandon the line. 


Kinston CaroLIna.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon its 
line between Kinston, N. C., and Beula- 
ville, a distance of 31.086 miles. 


MicHIGAN CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
con 2.65 miles of its Dearborn, Mich., 
branch. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL. — Bonds. — This 
road has been granted authority by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue $7,634,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage bonds to be sold at not 
less than 96 per cent of par and accrued 
interest, the proceeds to be used to re- 
tire a like amount of outstanding deben- 
ture bonds which matured April 1 or to 
reimburse the treasury for such of the 
retirements already made. 


MinneEapotis & Sr, Louts.—Receiver's 
Certificates—This company has_ been 
granted authority by the Interstate, Com- 
merce Commission to issue $1,525,000 ‘of 
receiver's certificates to renew a_ like 
amount of certificates maturing during 
April and May, 1929. 


Missourt’ ILLINoIs. — Acquisition of 
Control.—This company has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to acquire control of the Mis- 
sissippi River & Bonne Terre by the pur- 
chase of capital stock and by lease. An 
accompanying order permits the acquisi- 
tion of the Missouri-Illinois by the Mis- 
souri Pacific in the former manner. 


Missourr Paciric.—Acquisition of Con- 
trol—See Missouri-Illinois. 


Missourt Paciric. — Securities. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to issue $46,392,000 
of 20-year, 5 per cent, convertible bonds 
to be sold at not less than 9714 per cent 
of par, the proceeds to be used to refund 
maturing obligations, to reimburse the 
treasury for capital expenditures hereto- 
fore made, and to provide funds for 
proposed additions and betterments. Au- 
thority is also granted to issue a like 
amount of common stock consisting of 
463,920 shares of the par value of $100 
a share, the stock to be used solely for 


(Continued on page 1081) 
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Chicago, January 2, 1929. 
lo the Stockholders of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Railroad Company: : rh , 
The following is the report of your Board of Directors for 


the year ended December 31, 1928 


Comparative Statement of Income, 
Years Ended December 31 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Ry. Oper A) n Ry. Oper. 
Revenue 1928 OPERATING REVENUES 1927 Revenue 
77.94 $126,952,879.35.. : Rs $118,497,414.02 75.80 
12.10 19,715,276.10... ~ FRBRORMET cccece 22,058,572.19 14.11 
2.57 1.181,409.98....... Mail 3,739,043.90 2.39 
2.67 4,348,682.17 Express ; : 4,141,537.08 2.65 
2.71 4,413,370.28..All other transport: ution. . 4,488,783.87 2.87 
1.51 -¥.;e 4%) Ree Incidental ....... 2,494,883.06 1.60 
50 808,765.34. .. Joint Facility ...... 900,219.69 .58 


-_ | 


100.00 $162,891,409.34..Total railway operating. .$156,320,453.81 100.00 


revenues 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


15.66 $ 25,515,421.87 ...Maintenance of way ...$ 23,668,877.97 15.14 
ind structures 
16.70 27.197,585.87. Maintenance of equipment. 26,486,674.60 16.94 
2.01 §275.346.86..cccccs BYMMMC cccccccs 3,161,990.50 2.02 
32.48 52,922,444.94. Transportation ..... 53,503,271.98 34.23 
.92 1,496,193.19 Miscellaneous operations. . 1.576,228.17 1.02 
2.71 4,411,170.29.. cee CIEE ccesece. 4.407,381.46 2.82 
Cr. .38 Cr. 627,002.20 Tri ansporte ation for In-..Cr. 886,921.52 Cr. .57 


vestment——Credit 


70 10 $114,191,158.82..Total railway operating. .$111,917,503.16 71.60 
expenses 





29.90 $ 48,700,250.52..Net revenue from rail-..$ 44,402,950.65 28.40 
way operations 


$ 11,192,209.54... Railway tax accruals. $ 11, 67 6,573 577. 162 coeet 
33,783.52...Uncollectible railway. $1,393.26 ..... 
revenues 


$ 37,474,257.46. Railway operating income.$ 32,674,979.77  ..... 
Dr.2,467,281.60..Hire of equipment Net. . Dr.2,364,201.33 ..... 
Dr.2.094,608.84..Joint facility rents—Net..Dr.2,167,470.03 ..... 


$ 32,912,367.02...Net railway operating. ..$ 28,143,308 a “nowws 
income 


OTHER NON-OPERATING 
INCOME 


$ $81,139.62. Miscellaneous rent income.$ 612,571,29 
2,399,091.22.. Dividends and miscel- 2,212,047.10 
laneous interest 
57,495.04...Miscellaneous income... 57,288.84 
$ 3,037,725.88..Total other non-operat $ 2.881,907.23 
ing income 
$ 35,.950,092.90... Gross income..... $ 31,025,215.64 


OTHER DEDUCTIONS 
FROM GROSS INCOME 


$ 202,383.68....Miscellaneous rents... .$ 188,989.28 
9,177,555.00..Interest on funded debt.. 9,126,458.33 
146,656.64. Interest on unfunded debt 1 29,862.53 
145,245.65..Amortization of discount. . 135,531.72 
on funded debt 
er .Miscellaneous income... BS ere 
charges 
$ 9,671,840.97.. Total other deductions ..$ 9,582,091.86 
from gross income 
© 96.970.251.98..cccces Net income. . $ 21,443,123.78 
DISPOSITION OF NET 
INCOME 
$ 17,083,820.00 stew FED  ceceus $ 17,083,815.00 ..... 
$ 9,194,431.93.. Income balance trans- ..$ 4,359,308.78 
ferred to profit and loss 
General Operations 
REVENUES . 
Total Operating Revenues for iebvesssteee aoe $162,891,409 
Total Operating Revenues for 1927.......... .++++ 156,320,454 
Cnc ecedeeenhes eve seus nceneneeeeses $ 6,570,955 4.20% 
The increase was made up as follows: 
Weeleht ncccccccccscccccecescccesescees Increased $ 8,455,465 7.14% 
Passenger .. RT OES a a amen ere Decreased 2.343.296 10.62% 





Seventy-Fif th Annual Report of the Chicago, Burlington & Ouincy 
Railroad Company 


Reports 


) 

Mail baile: a bch ethane wha aGe de a eltade deaieleas Increased $ 442,366 11.83% 
Express ........ +h CPST OCR R ESS COO BER Increased 207,145 5.00% 
Other Transportation Revenues .......... Decreased 75,414 1.68% 
68% 

Err AS eee Decreased 16,304 5.32% 
A JIL 6 

Other Incidental Operating Revenues... . Decreased 99,00 3.21! 
3.21% 

Total increase ............ ee ee ee ee ee $ 6,570,955 4.204 


FREIGHT : 

Freight revenue for the past year was the largest since 1929 
An increase of $8,455,465, or 7.14%, over the previous year 
was due to an increase of 8.51% in ton miles of revenu ry 
handled. Heavier movement of agricultural products in }j- 
tuminous coal and a record movement of manufactured bee 
ucts were the principal reasons for the increase. 

A comparison of tonnage with 1927 commodities shows the 
following: 





Products of Agriculture .........00000: Increased 776,985 tons 8.85% 

Animals and Products ................ Decreased 31.553 tons 1.16% 

Products of Mines ........ ee ere Increased 2,276,359 tons 13.43% 

Products “URSA, See Decreased 43,024 tons 1.73% 

Manufactures and Miscellaneous .......Imcreased 949,088 tons 9.86% 

Less-than-carload tonnage ......... ... Decreased 101, 007 tons 6.24% 
gai ckhaeeceancaen Increased 3,826, 848 tons 9.07% 

A comparison of carloads shows: 

Total cars (all commodities) in 1928............ 1,477,074 cars 

Total cars (all commodities) in 1927............ 1,380,681 cars 
Increased in 1928 ; 96,393 cars 6.98% 


\nother generally favorable crop year in our territory re- 
sulted in an increase of 25,751 carloads of grain. Notwith- 
standing the decrease in the amount of wheat and corn raised 
in Nebraska during 1928, the number of carloads of all grain 
originating on our lines west of the Missourj River increased 
27.7%. The comparatively light production of corn during 1927 
made a demand which resulted in a heavy eastern movement 
from this territory during 1928. A larger movement of grain 
from the northwest moving via the Twin City gateway and a 
greater production of grain other than corn and wheat re- 
sulted in an increase of 10% in the movement of grain tonnage 
in territory east of the Missouri River. A short crop of citrus 
fruit, the inability of western and northwestern potato growers 
to develop a market for their product and the lighter move- 
ment of cantaloupes through the Kansas City gateway accounts 
for the decrease of 3,109 cars, or 4.64%, in the total movement 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Animals and products decreased 31,553 tons, or 1.16%. A 
substantial increase in the movement of hogs was offset by a 
lighter movement of cattle from the corn belt. The movement 
of sheep from the Wyoming territory continued to increase 
With the exception of a decrease in fresh meats there was 
little change in the movement of animal products. 

The increase of 1,559,082 tons, or 14.41%, shown in the ton- 
nage of bituminous coal as compared with 1927 was due to a 
six months’ suspension in the operation of our mines east of 
the Missouri River during the earlier year. Of the total bi- 
tuminous coal handled, 75% originated on the Burlington, and 
of this 60% went to system points. The average revenue per 
ton decreased 4c, or 2.4%. A larger movement of other prod- 
ucts of mines also centributed to the increase of 2,276,359 tons 
or 13.43%, in the total tonnage of products of mines. 

The tonnage of forest products decreased 1.73%, compared 
with 1927, this decrease being in shipments from north coast 
states via Billings and St. Paul. These decreases were approx! 
mately offset by increases in southern lumber through the 
Paducah, St. Louis and Kansas City 1 gateways, where our per- 
centage of increases in carloads handled were 11.7, 80 and 
16.1 respectively. 

The movement of manufactured products increased 949,088 
tons, or 9.86%, exceeding the tonnage of any previous yeat. 
Practically every commodity classified under this heading 
showed substantial increases over the previous year he 
movement of agricultural implements and sugar, glucos se, etC., 
increased 15.11% and 6.69%, respectively, over last year's rec 
ord tonnage. Other commodities under this heading showing 
substantial increases over any previous year were furniture. 
fertilizer and paper. 
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ASSENGER ° 
rhe continued development of hard roads and consequent 
increase in the use of private and public automobiles for inter- 
city travel explains the decrease in passenger revenue. We 
carried 1,252,994 fewer revenue passengers than during the 
previous year, a decrease of 8.27%. The decrease in passenger 
miles was 80,630,381, or 9.93%, the average haul per passenger 
increasing 6.2 miles over 1927. The constant increase in the 
average haul indicates that the decrease in our passenger busi- 
mess continues to be largely in the short haul traffic. The 
tendency to reduce passenger fares for various occasions and 
special parties to meet bus competition and the fact that our 
low rate summer tourist traffic is now a larger proportion of 
the total accounts for the average revenue per passenger mile, 
decreasing from $0.02718 in 1927 to $0.02697 in 1928. Because 
of the effect of these excursions on regular commercial travel, 
the operation of excursions between certain points was dis- 
continued. As a result of this curtailment the gross revenue 
from low rate week-end excursions decreased 6.8% as com- 
pared with last year. Our business in Chicago’s suburban ter- 
ritory showed a slight decrease, this being attributed to the 
greater use of private automobiles and busses and to the cur- 
tailment of activities of an important manufacturing plant in 
that territory. The revenue from this traffic, however, in- 
creased almost 1%, due to the fact that effective January 1, 
1928, the Illinois Commerce Commission granted an increase 
in commutation rates of 4.39. The year 1928 was the fourth 
of the Burlington Escorted Tours Bureau, operated jointly with 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railway Companies. 
In 1928 the bureau handled a total of 3,381 passengers, a de- 
crease of 58 passengers or 1.7% below 1927, which was due 
to decrease in the total business to and from Alaska and to 
an increase in the number of competitors. With visitors to 
the Yellowstone National Park the Cody gateway is proving 
leservedly popular, and there was an increase in the number 


moving by that route. 


Operating Statistics 





Tons of revenue freight carried, 1928............ 46,009,515 
Tons of revenue freight carried, 1927.... 42,182,667 
ee COC CECT ere Sr eee pete ine 3,826,848 9.07% 
Revenue tons one mile, 1928........ coosavesn 42,931,¢80,00" 
Revenue tons one mile, 1927..........c.eeeeees 11,918,019,045 
ee RE CT PE Te Ee er Ter 1,013,704,236 8.51% 
Revenue tons per train mile, 1928.............. 714.67 
Revenue tons per train mile, 1927.............. 665.64 
NE ee ee eee 49.03 7.37% 
Revenue tons per loaded car, 1928...... ale eats 22.70 
Revenue tons per loaded car, 1927.............. 22.46 
ee ne Te Sey Te eRe ne iE armen ey ee .24 1.07% 
Average revenue per ton mile (cents), 1928.... -982 
Average revenue per ton mile (cents), 1927.... .994 
Ee ee re a ee aE .012 1.21% 
Average distance hauled per revenue ton (miles), 
BFES iv cvccccncccnvccseewsecccscensssccusese 281.07 
Average distance hauled per revenue ton (miles), 
DE. 468<eccdbeerbe ve ee web e+ ash nas enema 282.53 
TD, is. dieters alae iin @ mock ahaa ed 1.46 52% 


13,896,397 
15,149,391 


Revenue passengers carried, 1928.......... 

Revenue passengers carried, 1927...........06. 
1,252,994 8.27% 

730,969,834 

811,600,215 


TE ee ee 


Revenue passengers carried one mile, 1928..... 
Revenue passengers carried one mile, 1927..... 





Decrease er ee eee Tee 80,630,381 9.93% 
Average distance carried revenue passengers, 1928 52.60 
Average distance carried revenue passengers, 1927 53.57 
<u a candn db cieunban hes ane ere ce” 9F 181% 
Expenditures (Operating) 
otal ee $114,191,158.82 
otal operating eo 111,917,503.16 
NE -osdavnndindscnbeatansaeenessedid $ 2,273,655.66 2.03% 


The increase of $2,273,655.66, or 2.03%, in operating ex- 
penees was the result of various conditions having a direct in- 
uence on the three major classes of operating expenses, 
among the more important of which were the following: 

In furtl erance of our policy of maintaining our facilities in 
condition suitable for an improved handling of the increased 


~ } if ° . ° ° wey ee f 
traffic refiected in an increase in gross revenue of $6,570,955.53, 
Oh cll . ° : 
‘h 4.20%, heavier maintenance of way expenses were incurred: 
lere being an increase over the preceding year of $1,846,- 


43.90. or 7 80%, 


in in this item. Approximately one-half of this 
creasy 


incurred in making necessary rail replacements, 


. Provide for the use of heavier power, the operation of 
oh. trains, and an increase in train speed. The remainder 
if the : ; ; , 

ack i€ Increase was in the minor classes of maintenance work 
> l as 


llasting and general track conditioning. 
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Notwithstanding an increase of 9.70% in tons of revenue 
freight carried and numerous increases in rates of pay, trans- 
portation expenses were reduced $580,827.04 or 1.09%, under 
the comparatively low level prevailing in 1927. This decrease 
was accomplished principally by a continued application of 
rigid measures of economy in all departments. An increase in 
general efficieny, resulting in part from the use of improved 
appliances also contributed to this reduction. Due to the coal 
miners’ strike in 1927, the price of fuel in 1928 was lower than 
in the previous year. This fact, taken together with an in- 
crease in the efficiency of power, contributed to a decrease of 
$1,191,812.41, or 11.21%, in the charge for fuel for locomotives. 

Maintenance of equipment expenses increased $710,911.27, 
or 2.68%, over 1927. This was due principally to a large pro- 
portion of our coal carrying equipment coming due for heavy 
repairs during the year, which fact coupled with the prospect 
of continued activity in the Illinois coal fields made it advisable 
to incur expenditures sufficient to bring that class of equipment 
up to a condition suitable for the prompt and economical han- 
dling of that traffic, 

Expenditures (Capital) 

There were no new lines constructed during the year, capital 
expenditures having been directed primarily towards increased 
economy and safety of operation and improvement in service. 
Total expenditures for 1928 chargeable to Capital Account were 
as follows: 


rrr TT Tee TTT rrr. Tee. $6,976,214.77 
Pe BE. inc sncckoereknenmeas Cr. 2,270,817.32* 
Dee CHEE. cs cdheenecenadsundes sooskt. Bean 
NN 6 ae 6 lek tae en aaa aa $4,420,551.48 
Agricultural 


The grain yields throughout our territory, although not ex- 
ceeding any previous record productions, based on the volume 
of business handled by our line, were very satisfactory. Wyom- 
ing had the best agricultural year in her history. Beet growers 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska and Montana received a 
record payment for their crops. A record crop of beans was 
harvested in Wyoming: Great Northern variety beans exceeded 
last year’s crop by 35%, the Big Horn Basin producing 320 
cars, 

Cooperation was given in placing a Wyoming exhibit at 
the Omaha and Chicago Live Stock Shows, which gained a 
large amount of publicity for the state, and assistance was 
given many communities in arranging for advertising cam- 
paigns. Settlement was completed on 44 farm units comprising 
the first section of the Willwood Division of the Shoshone 
government irrigation project; the second section opened in 
October with 25 units and ten were taken before the end of the 
vear. A total of 462 cars of emigrants’ effects received on Al- 
liance, Casper, McCook, Sheridan and Sterling divisions com- 
pared with 417 cars in 1927; 2,500 inquiries for land were de- 
veloped from a limited amount of classified advertising. <A 
large amount of literature was distributed. 

Substantial progress was made in northeast Missouri in 
furthering the use of agricultural limestone and legumes to 
build up soil fertility and provide the necessary forage crops 
in connection with a live stock program in which dairying is 
now being emphasized; 299 dairy rations were corrected and 43 
dairy feeding demonstrations established in 1928. An increase 
in dairy cattle has been brought about in this section and co- 
operation given a state-wide dairy movement. A series of 
poultry schools including culling demonstrations and poultry 
clinics was held. Attendance at 76 soil improvement meetings 
totaled 13.320; 1,266 soil tests were made for 512 farmers. A 
Soil Dividend Special visited 20 towns in October and laid 
foundation for numerous dairy calf clubs, legume demonstra- 
tions, dairy and poultry schools, cow testing associations and 
agricultural improvement clubs. Each of 88 legume demonstra- 
tions visited for the second time showed marked progress; 
four new demonstrations were established. A total of 167 
lime storage bins have now been established in Lines East 
territory with 29 new bins in 1928. ‘There has been an increase 
of 163 cars of commercial fertilizer shipped to Missouri points 
and a gain of 19 cars ot lime; also increase of 88 cars of lime 
to Illinois points. Nineteen carloads of soy beans were shipped 
from northeast Missouri points which have never originated 
{ull carloads of ths crop previously. Efforts to stimulate sup- 
port of county agent work resulted in employment of three new 
county agents in Missouri. 

The Directors express their appreciation of the cooperation 
and faithful and efficient services rendered by the officers and 
employes of the Company during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


FREDERICK E. WILLIAMSON, 
President. 








To the Stockholders of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company: 

The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company for the year ended December 31, 1928. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Paul and Pacific Railroad Company 
(a Wisconsin corporation was organized March 31, 1927, to 
acquire the property of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company, which was sold November 22, 1926, under a final 
decree of foreclosure. The acquisition of the property under the 
terms and conditions of the Plan of Reorganization (dated 
June 1, 1925, as modified, November 19, 1925) was authorized by 
an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated Jan- 
uary 4, 1928, and your Company entered into possession and 
operation of the property as of midnight January 13, 1928. The 
Income Account is, therefore, for the period from January 13, 
1928 (midnight) to December 31, 1928, and includes only 
transactions for that period. Charges and credits arising out 
of transacti ms which took place prior to January 13, 1928 
(midnight), hut determined and accounted for subsequent 
thereto, resulted in a debit of $2,371, 153.06 which, in accord- 
ance with the accounting rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was not charged against the income of your 
Company. 

Gross operating revenues in 1928 were the highest in the 
history of the railroad. As compared with 1927, passenger 
revenues decreased $1,122,020, and freight revenues increased 
$8,421,981. There was a net increase in railway operating reve- 
nues of $7,612,080. 

Expenditures for maintenance of way decreased $541,173; 
for maintenance of equipment $5,659,965 (in part due to the 
fact that charges on account of retirements in 1927 were ab- 
normally high), traffic expenses decreased $171,801 and trans- 
portation expenses decreased $1,700,222. The total decrease in 
all railway operating expenses was $8,265,367. 

Railway tax accruals increased $1,369,927, of which $936,- 
639 is due to Federal income tax, no such tax having been paid 
in the previous year. 

As a result of the increase in operating revenues and re- 
duction in operating expenses the net railway operating income 
increased from the 1927 figure of $14,072,934 to $29,119,053, 
or an increase of $15,046,119. Deducting from this amount the 
net debit to net railway operating income of $2,424,924, re- 
sulting from charges and credits arising out of transactions 
which took place prior to January 13, 1928, and for that reason 
not included in the operating accounts of this company, the 
net increase was $12,621,195. 

While the 1928 results are very substantially better than 
those of any previous year since the beginning of Federal con- 
trol, and so afford ground for encouragement, they still fall 
far short of what they should be. The rate of return earned 
on the investment in road and equipment, including material 
and supplies and cash at the beginning of the year, was but 
3.84%, and the rate of return earned on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s tentative final valuation (which is re- 
garded hy the Company as inadequately low), plus the net of 
additions and betterments less retirements since valuation date, 
is but 4.17% 

That the situation confronting this Company in the matter 
of return earned is not radically different from that which 
confronts the Western lines as a whole, is shown by the fact 
that in the year 1928 for the entire Western district the aver- 
age rate of return earned on the investment in road and equip- 
ment, including materials and supplies and cash on hand, 
January Ist of that year, was 4.36%. For the Northwestern 
region, the figure was 4.05%. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has, under the provisions of The Interstate Com- 
merce Act, fixed 54% as the fair rate of return. The short- 
age below such return for the Western district as a whole was 
$148,118,000, for the Northwestern region, $59,707,000, and for 
this Company, $14,521,000. 

When consideration is given to the fact that these low re- 
turns were earned in the year in which the Company’s operat- 
ing revenues were the greatest in its history, that during the 
vear 1928 as a result of proceedings under the Railway Labor 
Act, increases were made in wages (only partly reflected in 
1928 results) aggre gating $1,600,000 on a yearly basis, and that 
since the first of this year additional wage increases have been 
made which, on the basis of 1928 pay rolls, would increase the 
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total wage bill by approximately $1,000,000, the need for the 
practice of every operating economy and for a more liberal 
rate level is apparent. Passenger revenues, as a result of 
motor vehicle competition, continue to show a declining tep- 
dency and apparently the bottom has not yet been reached. 
The average freight earnings per ton mile in 1928 were 10,37 
mills, as compared with 12.66 mills in 1921. This reduction jn 
ton mile earnings of 18% since 1921 reflects the two general 
rate reductions made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the cumulative effect of rate reductions, which have been 
characterized as the whittling process, As a partial offset to 
this declining tendency the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after protracted hearings, increased, by its decision entered in 
August, 1928, the rates on all railroads for carrying the mails 
by 15%, and also awarded back pay to May 9, 1925. It is esti- 
mated that this increase will amount to $440,000 annually for 
this Company and that the portion of the order awarding back 
pay, which has recently been sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, will, when Congress makes the necessary 
appropriation, give this Company about $1,415,000. 

In 1926 the Interstate Commerce Commission had before it an 
application by the carriers in the Western District for a 5% 
increase in their freight rates. The Commission denied this 
application, but pointed out in its decision that the rates in 
Western Trunk Line territory were relatively low as compared 
with the surrounding rate groups. Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory embraces all of our lines, except those in Indiana, Mon- 
tant, Idaho and Washington. ‘The carriers in this territory 
filed an application with the Commission to increase the class 
rates. A large number of hearings were held on this appli- 
cation and the case has now been finally submitted to the 
Commission for decision. 

The operated mileage at the close of the year and the in- 
come for the period January 14 to December 31, 1928, in- 
clusive, were as follows: 

OPERATED MILEAGE AT CLOSE OF YEAR 


Miles of road . 11,251.72 
Miles of additional main tracks 1,297.14 
Miles of yard tracks and sidings... ......cccccccccsccccecs 4,318.85 

Total Mileage Operated ... 16,867.71 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 
January 14 To Decemper 31, 1928, INCLUSIVE 
Rartway OpEeRAIING INCOME: 
Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses 


$165,303,693.60 
120,580,918.39 


Net railway operating revenue $ 44,722,775.21 
Railway tax accruals $ 9,924,917.38 » 
Uncollectible railway revenues .......... 2,403.13 9,927,320.51 
Railway operating income $ 34,795,454.70 
Equipment rents—debit balance $ 3,316,819.66 


Joint facility rents—debit balance. 2,451,579.83 5,768,399.49 

Net railway operating income ; $ 29,027,055.21 
Neon OperaTtinG INCOME: 

Rents from lease of road R $ 330,620.07 


628,382.16 
187,264.97 


Rents received—Other ....... 
Dividends on stocks ........ 
Income from funded securities: 
Interest on bonds and notes 
Interest on advances to affiliated com- 
panies 9,134.51 
Income from unfunded securities and 
accounts: 
Interest on demand loans, time loans 


ww 


817,002.53 


and time deposits : 560,318.27 
Interest on bank balances 195,962.52 
Miscellaneous interest 13,815.92 " sus 
Miscellaneous income 1,504.89 2,744,005.84 
Net railway and non operating income $ 31,771,061.05 
DEDUCTIONS: 
Rents paid—Lease of road $ 1,019,953.92 
Rents paid—Other 74,056.09 
Interest on unfunded debt 79,807.95 — 
Miscellaneous ; 98,489.12 1,272,004. 
Net income before deduction for interest on 2 —", 
PD SN Wb cae cee kare owns : $ 30,495,/99.% 
INTEREST ON FunpED Dest: | " 
Fixed interest bearing obligations $12,093,097.86 
Convertible adjustment mortgage bonds 2 2g 902 SI 
‘ (5% declared) eee bans 9,143,684.65 21,236,7% mate 
Net income _ $ 9,261,971.4 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve — 
funds Rawwh wenn eaten 
- ‘ 332.9 
Net income transferred to Profit and Loss $ 9 32.91 
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Capital Stock 


On January 14, 1928, the share capital of the Company con- 
sisted of 1,188,458 shares of Preferred Stock, par value $100.00 
per share, and 1,174,060 shares of Common Stock, without par 
value, issued in connection with the acquisition of the property 
of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company. | 

Preferred Stock has been increased 3,292 shares, issued in 
nayment of unsecured claims against the Chicago, Milwaukee 
pe St. Paul Railway Company. 

The Capital Stock outstanding as of December 31, 1928, 
was as follows: 


Preferred Stock, 1,191,750 Shares ............ $119,175,000.00 
Common Stock, 1,174,060 Shares .............. (No par value) 


Funded Debt Unmatured 


In connection with the acquisition of the property of Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St, Paul Railway Company the Company as- 
sumed $154,479,000, principal amount, of the funded debt out- 
standing, secured by mortgages on properties acquired by the 
Company and by equipment trusts, and_ issued $106,395,096, 
principal amount, of its own Fifty Year Five Per Cent. Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, Series A, and $122,873,693, principal amount, 
of its own Five Per Cent. Convertible Adjustment Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, Series A. 

The funded debt was increased during the year by $24,- 
000,000, the principal amount of General Mortgage 44%2% bonds 
Series E, sold at par, to provide for the retirement of $14,- 
(00,000 principal amount of Ten Year, First Mortgage Bonds 
Security, Gold Loan of 1924, bearing interest at 6% per an- 
num; part payment of new equipment purchased under Equip- 
ment Trusts: additions and betterments to the property; and 
other corporate purposes. 

It was also increased by $8,911,000 par value of Equipment 
Trust Certificates, Series E, F, G and H, issued and sold. By 
the issue of the Equipment Trust Certificates, Series G and 
H, and the payments of $677,668.69 in cash, the Equipment 
Leases dated April 30, 1927, and June 18, 1927, from Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation and The Bettendorf Com- 
pany, respectively, to the Receivers of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company, were cancelled. The unfunded 
debt of the Company, therefore, was thus reduced by $2,133,669. 
The funded debt was decreased by $14,000,000, principal 
amount, of Ten Year 6%, First Mortgage Bonds Security, Gold 
Loan of 1924, due January 1, 1934, but called for retirement 
July 1, 1928, ($688,000, principal amount, of which, however, 
have not been presented for retirement and are still outstand- 
ing) and by $3,280,500, principal amount, of Equipment Trust 
Notes maturing during the year. 

The net increase in the amount of Funded Debt was $15,- 
630,500. 

Funded Debt outstanding, in the hands of the public as of 
December 31, 1928, amounted to $459,378,289. 


Description of Security Date Sold 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company General 

_Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series E—4'2.% 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Equipment 
rust Certificates, Series E—414% ; 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacrfic Railrcad Equipment 
Trust Certificates, Series F—414% . 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Equipment 
Trust Certificates, Series G—4'42% 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Equipment 
Trust Certificates, Series H—414% 


. May 29, 1928 
. July 12, 1928 
July 12,1928 


July 12, 1928 


Total 


Treasury Bonds 


At the close of the year ended December 31, 1928 
there were in the Treasury of the Company 
bonds Ss fe ON eee $26,270,000.00 
_ Composed of the following: 
\. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. General 
Mortgage Bonds—Series D 5%: 
Pledged under Ten Year 6% 
First Mortgage Bonds Secur- 
ity, Gold Loan of 1924 called 
lor retirement July 1, 1928 of 


Which $688,000, principal 
amount, were not presented as 
ot December 31, ae $20,000,000.00 


5,453,000.00 $25,453,000.00 


In Treasury—Unpledged ....... 


CM. & St. P. Ry. Co. General 
Mortgage Bonds—Series A 4% : 





a. Treasury re E alrnina swede caeaene xs 759,000.00 
Milwaukee & Northern R. R. Co. 

First Morigage 434% Bonds: 

In Treasury—Unpledged ...........seeeeeees 38,000.00 
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July 12, 1928 
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Milwaukee & Northern s.. R. Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage 442% Bonds: 





Oe ee Pe ee 20,000.00 
ee I FI ook 5 oneness Sccene esas 26,270,000.00 


INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 


The expenditures chargeable to Investment in Road and 
Equipment during the period January 14 to December 31, 1928, 
and the total Investment in Road and Equipment December 
3i, 1928, were as follows: 

Equipment purchased and_ con- 
structed, January 14 to December 


31, 1928: 

1 Narrow gauge steam locomo- 
tive, purchased ........00. $ 5,014.93 
300 Automobile cars, purchased . 790,161.95 
1600 Box cars, purchased ........ 3,402,821.95 
650 Stock cars, purchased ...... 1,106,191.55 
552 Coal cars, purchased ........ 1,303,709.56 
2 Flat cars, purchased ........ 14,736.79 

15 Gas electric motor cars, pur- 
"RRR STE, SCOPE 631,492.52 

10 Baggage and express cars, 
CE errr 126,925.99 

10 Roller bearing baggage and 
express cars, constructed .. 179,910.59 
1 Car float, purchased ........ 50,535.43 
2 Locomotive cranes, purchased 41,613,84 

2 Ballast dressing machines, 
ee 22,400.00 
2 Burro cranes, purchased .... 22,637.62 

1 Company service car, pur- 
SE i ahi ke wineen snes 682.39 

3 Company service cars, con- 
eres 2,573.69 


Miscellaneous Equipment : 


8 Automobile trucks, purchased 8,036.97 
1 Ford roadster, purchased ... 511.16 
1 Chevrolet sedan, purchased .. 448.50 
Other additions and betterments to 
Equipment: 
2 Compartment sleeping cars 
converted to buffet loung- 
| Ra rnc ee 19,330.08 
4 Observation cars converted 
ee re 24,983.22 
164 Gondola cars converted to 
DE os enue alee sa 53,246.36 
Miscellaneous conversion of 
EE oo koe oes eenc ens 88,804.63 
Selling Net Proceeds 
Par Value Price Discount Expense Realized 
$24,000,000 Par $34,590.40 $23,965,409.60 
2,535,000 97.55% $ 62,107.50 4,715.07 2,468,177.43 
4,920,000 97.55% 120,540.00 7,659.52 4,791,800.48 
871,000 97.55% 21,339.50 2,467.75 847,192.75 


585,000 14,332.50 2,072.69 568,594.81 


$32,911.000 $218,319.50 $51,505.43 $32,641,175.07 





Improvements to other equip- 


468,263.93 


= | eer rrr ee ee ee 


Gross Additions and Betterments— 


ee PES Ore ter re $ 8,365,033.65 


Less original cost of equipment de- 


stroyed, sold, taken down, or con- 


WUE oicen rea censee teen ences 503,826.53 


Net Additions and Betterments— 


—Equipment, : $ 7,861;207.12 


Additions and Betterments—Road— 


January 14 to December 31, 1928: 
Land for transportaticn purposes $ 261,940.24 


ED ich. ne ciddnhod sles venue ie 613,278.24 
Tunnels and subways .......... 1,275.25 
Bridges, trestles and culverts .... 1,004,382.61 
. RAGA Rttn pan eon ee 184,779.35 
WS ook in cde acia aed Rae 786,510.67 
Other track material ............ 1,678,057.43 
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DI £ rsa dct neater oa tee es 61,531.63 Credit—Road property retired or 
Track laying and surfacing 220,981.04 converted ....... EE a as Be 1,534,986.91 
Right of way fences, ctc. ....... 35,435.48 ———- 
Crossings and signs ........ 305,139.63 Net Additions and Betterments— 
Station and office buildings ...... 394,309.15 Se Sa are 5,422,972.87 
Roadway and miscellaneous Se 
a at eee 48,498.51 Net Additions and Betterments— 
Water and fuel stations ........ 324,063.21 Road and Equipment .......... $ 13,284,179,99 
Shops and engine houses ........ 174,800.95 Road and Equipment, January 14, 
ny a at hed 8,721.00 Nga Bag dee fA ee 669,264,605.92 
Wharves and docks ............ 75,055.44 —_—______. 
Telegraph and telephone lines 144,616.99 Road and Equipment, December 
Signals and interleckers — 121,301.45 : i Ree ee aren $682,548 ,785,9) 
Power stations, transmission sys- General balance sheet, income, profit and loss and other 
NY 6 x0 Aa deataawin wees 69,083.44 tables relating to corporate affairs and statements showing re- 
Paving and assessments ........ 57,203.78 sults of operation are appended hereto. 
Roadway machines and tools 64,283.46 The Board records its appreciation of the co-operation and 
Shop machinery ........ 207,514.53 the loyal and efficient services rendered by the officers and 
ECG Cee ete 115,196.30 employees throughout the year. 
- By order of the Board of Directors, : 

Gross Additions and Betterments April 18, 1929 H. A. SCANDRETT, 
PPR re ee ee © $6,957,959.78 President. 
sENERAL BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1928 GENERAL BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1928 

ASSET SIDE LIABILITY SIDE 
CapitaL Stock: 
INVESTMENTS! Common —_ ii , 
- ‘s In hand ublic (1,174,060 shares— 
Road and equipment $682,548,785.91 , ag te Bs mm ¢ : : es $137,709,450.19 
Improvements on leased railway property 330,656.63 Preferred stock: _ = 
Sinking funds 18,351.89 In hands of public __119,175,000.00 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold 76,547.18 Total Capital Stock $256,884,450.19 
Miscellaneous physical property 4,688,953.95 GOVERN MENTAL GRANTS: 
Grants in aid of construction 2,810.80 
Funpep Dest—UNMATURED: 
ves . ated comm - Bonds: 
Investments in affiliated companies: Se hems of Pubic: 
Stocks $ 5,413,827.40 Fixed interest bear- pa 
Jonds 1,160,800.00 ing - $237,762,096.00 
. | aa Contingent interest 
Notes 11,585,967.81 bearing 182,87 3,693.90 
Advances 7,080,890.78  25,241,485.99 In Treasury of Com- 
— = . pany 6,270,000.00 
Pledged for loan 20,000,000.00 $446,905,789.00 
, . ™ Equipment Obligations: ti 
Other Investment Equipment gold notes 7 668,500.00 
Stocks $ 7,855.39 Equipment Trust certificates 31,074,000.00 
Bonds 166,700.00 $485,648.289.00 
Notes 538,774.34 Less bonds unsold: 
Miscellaneous 3,548.89 716,878.62 Held in Treasury or pledged 26,270,000.00 
ee a. SET Total Funded Debt unmatured ..........cceeeeeees 459,378,289.00 
Total investments $713,621,660.17 Total Capital Stock, Funded Debt and Governmental 
Grants $7 16,265,549.99 
ee CurRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Current Assets Loans and bills payable $ 293,088.93 
Casl 7.802.260.84 Traffic and car-service balances payable 3,313,695.55 
os , $ oo , Payrolls and vouchers 10,293,502.60 
Demand loans 10,600,000.00 Miscellaneous accounts payable 343,677.23 
Time deposits 5,453,490.41 tInterest matured unpaid .. 2,985,202.67 
Special deposit: 38,940.00 *Funded debt. matured unpaid 692,000.00 
pet rr " . ‘wal . aga Unmatured interest accrued 8,350,530.16 
oans and bills receivable 5,011,102.43 Unmatured rents accrued 302,206.53 
Traffic and car-service balances receivabie 754,333.92 Other current liabilities 563,219.45 
Due from agents and conductors 3,943,319.34 eet deaths 27.137,123.12 
24,1357 1e0.44 


Miscellaneous 


Material 
Interest 
Rents 
Other 


and 


Total 


DEFERRED 


Working 


Total 


and 


receiv 


current 


fund 
Other deferred 


defer red 


accounts receivable 
supplies 
dividends receivable 


able 


current 


assets 


assets 


ASSETS 


advances 
assets 


assets 


Unapjustep Desits: 


Insurance premiums paid in advance 


Other 


Potal 


GRAND 


Appropriated 


unadjusted 


from 


unadjusted debits 


debits 


Porat 


3,214,180.58 
12,872,138.01 
472,507.85 
354.00 
88,378.32 





$ 48,290.69 
2,674,455.38 


$ 16,963.62 
4,181,497.36 


,746.07 


4,198,460.98 


$770,793,872.92 


Total current liabilities 
DeFrerReD LIABILITIES: _ 
Other deferred liabilities $ 


Total deferred liabilities 
Unapjyustrp Crepits: 


Tax liability $ 8,223,880.33 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment 5,200,655.40 
Other unadjusted credits 4,450,293.51 


Total unadjusted credits 
Corporate SuRPLUs: 
Additions to property 
and surplus 


through income 


1,020,417.09 


1,020,417.09 


17,874,829.24 


100,858.62 


Sinking fund reserve—Bell. Bay & Brit. 
Col. R. R. Co. 13,022.42 
Total appropriated surplus $ 113,881.04 
Profit and loss, credit balance 8,382,072.44 
Total corporate surplus 8.4 95,953.48 
Granp Tora $770,793,872.92 
Includes $2,563,348.75 payable Janvary 1, 1929. 
*Includes— 
Ten Year First Mortgage Bonds Security Gold Loan of 
1924, called as of July 1, 1928 $688,000.00 
Miscellaneous matured bonds covered by cash deposits 4,000.00 


Profit and Loss Acccunt January 14 to December 31, 1928, Inclusive 


DEBIT 


surplus account 


Debt discount extinguished through 
Loss on retired road 
Miscellaneous debits 


Credit balance, 
sheet 


December 31, 1928, 


of 


dona 


itions 


surplus 


carried to general balance 


72.44 


$9,389,872.29 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


CREDIT 
Credit balance transferred from Income 
Profit on road and equipment sold 
Unrefundable overcharges 
Construction donations 
Miscellaneous credits 


$692,000.00 


$9 250,332.91 
"~ "95,573.00 
6,173.57 
100,858.62 
6,934.19 
$9,389,872.29 
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72.87 


—— 


79.99 
05.92 


——— 


85.9) 
other 
g re- 


1 and 
; and 


450.19 


810.80 


289.00 


549.99 


417.09 


i) 

te 
o 
to 
- 


953.48 
872.92 


000.00 
000.00 


000.00 
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872.29 





Year Ended December 31, 1928 
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To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE WABASH RatLway COMPANY: . . 
The Board of Directors submit the following report of the operations for the year ended December 31, 1928 : 
1928 1927 Increase Decrease 
— ee ere ee ee ree 2,524.20 2,524.20 
AVERAGING KEVENUES (See page 12) $71,072.991.07  $67,108,153.52  $ 3,964,837.55 
OranaTiNe ‘PENSES (See pages 21 to 24) 52,411,567.67 51,379,146.87 1,032,420.80 
NET OPERATING REVENUE $18, 661,423.40 $15,729,006.65 $ 2,932,416.75 
; $ 3,052,356.85 $ 2,787,694.52 $ 264,662.33 
vous CCRUALS > J, Sc Oc > ’ > 
_ me ; RAILMAY REVENUE 13,667.03 9,672.17 3,994.86 
Tot $ 3.066.023.88 $ 2,797,366. 69 $ ~ 268. 657. 19 
OPERATING INCOME $15,595,399.52 $12, 931, 639. 96 $ 2 663, 759. 56 
OTHER oP RATING INCOME: 
Rent ft eed Cars $ 70,342.19 $ 82,045.90 $ 11,703.71 
ae ee ee Mies 59,257.32 71,603.48 12,346.16 
Spay ae 85,939.69 57,880.69 $ 28,059.00 
cat Facility Rents 22,349.60 22,258.06 91.54 
pom Fem 457,118.19 446,877.56 10,240.63 
noe a tala oer eres aisles alah ciel ch Wie cheat accel eile aia aa a a $ 695. 006. 99 $ 680, 665. 69 $ “14, 341. 30 
ToTAL OPERATING INCOME $16, 290. 406.51 $13,612, 305.69 $ 2.¢ 678,100.86 
DenucTIONS FROM OPERATING INCOME: a a ae . Sie 
oe eee ee eee $ 2.171,711.31 — $ 1,933,814.40 $ — 237,896.91 
it the mien Gan. Ter eeersssensenenees 114,753.20 96,741.29 18,011.91 
ae lor Week Eesioaant 65,865.66 74,840.64 $ 8,974.98 
| Yael m panned ei 48,596.97 52,963.52 4,366.55 
Joint Facility Rents 1.939,440.01 1,842,268.57 97,171.44 
To * $ 4,340,367.15 $ 4,000,628.42 $ 339,738.73 
NET OPERATING INCOME, SECTION 422 TRANSPORTATION ACT 1920 $11.9! 950, 039 36 $ 9. 611. 677. 23 ¢ 5 338.362 13 
NonoPreRnaTING INCOME: — = ee oe 7 ~ sy 
Income from Lease of Road 27.2 9 21.712.50 22 69 
Mis soalle ineous Rent Income $ 27881 $ Ro gl ee $ 4 art 
Divider i Tact ae appa: Physical Property 68.152.32 35,447.47 32,704.85 
Vi rT On oe ee ee ee ee er eT ee Ss 9 5 72 
Income from Funded Securities etree see Oli 35 1,567.33 . ee 
Income from Unfunded Securities and Accounts 239.679 14 270,348.11 ai 30,668.97 
Income from Sinking and other Reserve Funds - 912 50 = "2125 3 , 
Miscellaneous Income ......... 1... e sees eee e cece eee eeeeeees . _ 3,505.72 1,813.93 1,691.79 
Forat $ 1,635.855.81  $ 1,981,197.69 $ 345,341.88 
Gross INCOME $13, 585, 895, .17 $11, 592.8: .874. 92 $ 1,993,020.25 
Dent CTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME: ~ te i es i ” ‘" 
a fo Leased Roads $ 363.633.53 $ - 364,948.24 $ 1,314.71 
Miscellaneous Rents 21,189.00 23,370.16 2:181.16 
aeemancons Tax Accruals 84,985.09 30,538.65 $ $4,446.44 
nterect on F ry ed Deht .... 5.936.108.95 5.496.348.20 439,760.75 
Interest on Unfunded Debt .. 665,664.87 814.331.28 148,666.41 
sy ut tien of Di count on Funded Debt 199.275 68 94.73.99 14,531.78 
Miscellaneous Income Charges , 3,801.04 5,024.26 1,223.22 
Torat $ 7,184,618.16  $ 6,829,264.69 $ 355,353.47 
Net INCOME $ 6,401,277.01  $ 4,763,610.23 $ 1,637,666.78 
Operating Revenues Per Cent 
T Increase or Increase or 
he operating revenues for the Year 1928 compare with 1927 ; 1928 1927 Decrease Decrease 
as follows: Maint. of Way and 
; Per Cont Structures $ 9,496,663.03 $ 9,340,819.52 $ 155,843.51 1.67 
on I = Maint. of Equip 
1928 1927 p oaetnndney yng ment 11.815.468.66  11,880,995.35 65,526.69 55 
Freight $58.840.270.65 $53.992.504.52 $4.847.766.13 creessa Traffic _  2,037,900.66 —1,969,161.07 68,739.59 3.49 
assenger 7,194,988.17 — 8,153.605.96 958.617.79 1:76 “sapeutee— cw on an ‘ 
Mail as3'770 22 anc 670 a6 68.199.97 8°68 Rail Line 26,784,642.81  25,924,498.81 860,144.00 3.32 
Express 1 552661 48 1 538274 08 14.7 727 40 “06 Miscellaneous Op- 
Miscellaneous 2630290 94 2°637 589.10 7 308. 16 “3a erations 421,650.43 404,023.14 17.627.29 4.36 
psec Sata psicititns _7*® — General 2,223,050.89 2,193,047.57 30,003.32 1.37 
Tot: 2: ae > Transp. for Invest- 
—_ -$71,072,991.07 $67,108, 153.52 $3,964,837.55 5.91 ment—Cr 367,808.81 333,398.59 34,410.22 10.32 
A comparison of freight revenue by general classes of e—«“«__- - — 
trafic follows: Total Operating _ 
sie a Expenses $52,411,567.67 $51,379,146.87 $1,032,420.80 2.01 
—— 1928 1927 Decrease The ratio of operating expenses to revenues for the year 
ucts of Acricnlture $ 9,194,074.91 $ 8,089,620.27 $ 1,104,454.64 192 3 73. 5 co r 56% , 2 
Products of Animals 6.540.103.67  6.699.960.82 15983715 | ys was 7  « as ¢ ogee 76.56% for the year 1927, 
Preaucts of Mines 8.335.955.57 8,171,430.48 164,525.09 a clecrease in t e per cent Of 2.02, | 
Fredects of Forests 2.281.052.30 2.258.558.97 22,493.33 The increase in Maintenance of Way and Structures ex- 
u 5 anc . ° : . os A 
anufactures and Miscellane- sunenmekes tn emeeenne 3.351.267,47 pense is due to the increase in rail laid, ballast inserted, and 
. UF ts. Vee 4 . . . ° ° 
Merchandise 7°726.869.69  7.361.986.94 364,882.75 roadway maintenance in connection therewith, as well as the 


Total 


$58 


.840,270.65 


$53,992,504.52 $ 4,847,766.13 


The decrease in passenger revenue of $958,617.79 was due to 


extension of 


atitomobiles 


The ome 


motor bus lines and increased use of private 


Operating Expenses 


as follows . 


ating expenses for the year 1928 compare with 1927 


general repairs to freight stations at St. Louis and Detroit. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 
to December 31, 


Financial 


no change during the year. 


Under the 


time after August 1, 


{ ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Articles of Incorporation, 
Five Per Cent Convertible Preferred Stock B, may, at 
1918, and up to thirty days prior to any 


the holders 


The par value of Capital Stock issued 


1928, was $138,492,967.17, there having been 


of the 


any 














































ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS: 
Investment in Road and Equipment 
Sinking Funds 
Miscellaneous Physical Property 
Investments in Affiliated Companies 
Other Investments 


oral 


CurRRENT ASSETS 
Cash 
Special Deposits . 
Loans and Bills Receivable 
Traffic and Car-Service Balances Receivable 
Net Balance Receivable from Agents and Conductors 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 
Material and Supplies 
interest and Dividends Receivable 
Rents Receivable : 
Other Current Assets 


TorTal 


DererreD ASSETS: 
Working Fund Advances 
Insurance and Other Funds 
Other Deferred Assets 


TOTAL 


Unavyustep Desits: 
Rents and Insurance Premiums Paid in Advance 
Discount on Funded Debt 
Other Unadjusted Debits 
Securities. Issued or Assumed—Unpledged 
Securities Issued or Assumed—Pledged 


lTorat 


oral ASSETS 


1080 RAILWAY AGC 


Mav 4. 1929 


Wabash Railway Company 
CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1928, Compared with Previous Yer 


1928 1927 Increase Decrease 
$281,230,395.75 $277,102,749.44 § 4,127,646.31 
62.51 359.18 $ 26.67 
2,008,497.26 2,003,409.80 5,087.46 : 
9,577,050.06 9,197,607.65 379,442.41 
23,672,961.56 23,635,784.3i 37,177.25 
$316,488,967.14 $311,939,910.38 $ 4,549,056.76 
$ 3,719,323.82 $ 2,698,072.03 $ 1,021,251.79 
4,467,717.87 2,325,903.72 2,141,814.15 
1,553,217.30 908,915.55 644,301.75 
2,168,546.91 1,271,671.28 896,875.63 
318,774.43 280,326.02 38,448.41 
1,862,884.86 2,122,936.30 $ = 260,051.45 
4,691,575.26 4,805,118.41 113,543.15 
324,251.89 283,655.93 40,595.96 
94,517,50 70,651.48 23,866.02 
60,805.44 48,364.49 12,440.95 


$ 19,261,615.28  $ 14,815,615.21 


4,446,000.07 


a 


$ 214,039.99 $ 212,982.99 $ 1,057.00 
46,621.50 43,544.36 3,077.14 
11,500.45 11,232.73 267.72 

$ 272,161.94 $ 267,760.08 $ 4,401.86 

$ 79,404.48 $ 77,272.01 $ 2,132.47 

3,454,194.23 2,274,733.42 1,179,460.81 

1,565,769.28 758,192.55 807,576.73 

999,406.63 1,041,286.63 $ 41,880.00 
1,037,924.00 1,037,924.00 

$ 7,136,698.62 $ 5,189,408.61 $ 1,947,290.01 

$343,159,442.98  $332,212,694.28  $10,946,748.70 








date fixed for the redemption of the entire issue of Five Per 
Cent Profit Sharing Preferred Stock A, convert the same into, 
and exchange the same for, Five Per Cent Profit Sharing 
Preferred Stock A and Common Stock of the corporation, 
such coversion to be at the rate of $50.00 par value of Five 
Per Cent Profit Sharing Preferred Stock A and $50.00 par 
value of Common Stock for each $100.00 par value of Five 
Per Cent Convertible Preferred Stock B, with a proper ad- 
justment of declared and unpaid dividends. 

Since August 1, 1918, Five Per Cent Convertible Preferred 
Stock B of a par value of $46,266,100.00 has been surrendered 
and exchanged for $23,133,050.00 par value of Five Per Cent 
Profit Sharing Preferred Stock A and $23,133,050.00 par value 
of Common Stock. During the year no Five Per Cent Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock B was converted into Five Per Cent 
Profit Sharing Preferred Stock A and Common Stock. 

FUNDED DEBT. The total funded debt on December 31, 
1928, was $127,705,187.97, a net increase of $15,659,180.38 as 
compared with December 31, 1927. This increase was due to 
issuing certain obligations and retiring others as follows: 

Issuep DurING THE YEAR. 

Refunding and General Mortgage Bonds, 
DNS fae aoe Seine SW win nen ala ae oe oe wt es $17,867,000.00 

RetrrRED DurRING THE YEAR. 

Equipment Trust of 1920— 





























































6% Certificates ............. $755,400.00 
Equipment Trust of 1922— 

Ie GAINS. gictidecscsees 283,000.00 
Equipment Trust of 1923— 

ea ee 134,000.00 
Equipment Trust of 1924— 

|. Rees 166,000.00 
Equipment Trust of 1924 

ea ere 171,000.00 
Equipment Trust of 1925— 

ORR EPO PON rete 279,000.00 
Equipment Trust of 1927— 

OS eee ee 175,000.00 


Gondola Car Agreement of 1924 102,419.62 
Kansas City, Excelsior Springs 
and Northern Railway Com- 
pany First Mortgage Bonds . 100,000.00 
Detroit & Chicago Extension 
First Mortgage Bonds ...... 42,000.00 2,207 819.62 





ee a a ee eee bes ote une $15,659, 180.38 

The issue of $17,867,000.00 par value Refunding and General 
Mortgage Bonds, Series C, was dated April 1, 1928, bearing 
interest at the rate of four and one-half per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually on April Ist and October Ist of each 
year and will mature April 1, 1978. This issue was used to 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


reimburse the Treasury of the Company for capital expendi- 
tures heretofore made, purchase cf capital stock of The Ann 
Arbor Railroad Company. and to provide additional funds for 
capital purposes. 


Road and Equipment 


The more important items are as follows: 


Road 
Land for yard and terminal 
CORON Scccccciccs... 8 Bee 
Grade separation ............. 577,147.22 
River protection .............. 118,029.59 
Signals and interlockers ...... 110,265.67 
Crossings and signs .......... 63,834.70 
_ 2 cere 145,061.01 
Passing and other track 
additions and extensions .. 311,349.21 
Bridges, trestles and culverts .. 189,114.61 
Rail and other track material .. 457,368.44 
ESET SE as? ee ee 801,360.77 
Widening cuts and fills ........ 59,203.83 
Freight and passenger stations 
and other buildings ....... 654,815.12 
Grain elevators ........... ai 60,319.67 
Special assessments ........... 44,029.80 
Roadway machines ............ 12,327.00 
Shop tools and power plant 
EY occu sesscsvesess 58,441.64 = 
Application of tie plates ....... 62,697.39 $ 4,214,689.05 
Equipment 
NEw 
2. rarer ieee eae 
3 wheel cars ...... $ 3,359.23 er 
1 locomotive crane 14,826.78 18,186.01 $ 39,5304 


The following is a genera! description of the expenditures 
enumerated : : : 
The policy of improving condition of ballast in main —_ 
was continued by applying 105,366 cubic yards of washed gravel, 
273,638 cubic yards of crushed rock and 24,398 cubic yards ol 
burnt clay. ha 
One hundred nine miles of new 110 Ib. rail was laid, re- 
placing lighter weights. — " 
A combination pile, stone and wire mattress 2,900) feet her: 
was placed in the Missouri River at DeWitt, Mo., for bat 
protection. : 
For more efficient and economical handling ot 
vegetables, a new concrete and brick fruit auction 


fruit and 
house with 
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LIABILITIES 


Srock: 
Capital 5S ck 
LonG TERM DEBT: 


Funded Debt Unmatured 


es ; _ 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Loans and Bills Payable 


Traffic and Car-Service Balances Payable 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 
Interest Matured Unpaid 
Dividends Matured Unpaid | 
Funded Debt Matured Unpaid .. 
Unmatured Interest Accrued 
Unmatured Rents Accrued 
Other Current Liabilities 
TOGAR ic sccscess 

DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 

Other Deferred Liabilities 


UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Tax Liability ee i 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment 
Other Unadjusted Credits 


Total 
CorPORATE SURPLUS: 
Additions to Property 
Profit and Loss Balance 


ToTal 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Wabash 


CONDENSED GENERAL 


December 31, 1928, Compared with Previous Year 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway Company 


1928 


$138,492,967.17 


,698,287.22 
,170,106.08 
291,498.17 
255,902.00 


5,200.00 
1,649,369.29 
260,884.23 
222,164.73 


vie 


$ 9,557,680.47 


fe 
“I 
a 
7 
|\> 
| & 
bo 
} 
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$ 16,974,820.56 


$ 953,493.63 
42,324,871.01 


$ 43,278,364.64 





$343,159,442.98 














BALANCE SHEET 


1927 


$138,492,967.17 


$112,046,007.59 


$ 


wa 


$ 


$ 


> 


1,500,000.00 
1,539,774.03 


239,100.96 
211,055.10 


11,358,929.76 
15,208,272.81 


2,174,148.18 
103,475.48 
10,483.379.66 
1,968,787.62 
14,729,790.94 


839 276.07 
39,537,449.94 


40,376,726.01 


$332,212,694.28 


Increase 


$15,659,180.38 


$ = 158,513.19 


2,347.50 


5,000.00 
168,635.01 
21,783.27 
11,109.63 


$ 218,000.53 
15,114.40 
1,602,358.57 
409,556.12 


$ 2,245,029.62 


$ 114,217.56 
2,787 ,421.07 


$ 2,901,638.63 








$10,946,748.70 


LO81 


Decrease 


$ 1,500,000.00 


662,408.59 
6,205.55 


23.75 


$ 1,801,249.29 





$ 8,057,850.64 








appurtenances, 


was constructed 
brick passenger station was erected at Huntington, Ind. 
The program for the replacing of pile and temporary bridges 


at St. 


Louis, 


Mo. A 


with permanent structures was continued. 


The work of eliminating grade crossings at State Highway 
No. 47, Warrenton, Mo., State Highway No. 3, Udell, Ia., 
Loomis Street, 
Raupp Road and Livernois Avenue, Detroit, Mich., and Delmar 
Work was well under 


Seventh Street, Decatur, 


Iil., 


Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., was completed. 
way on the separation of grades at Hastings and Russell 


Streets, Detroit, Mich., West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich., and 


State Highway No. 6, Moravia, Ia. 


A new 150 foot double track concrete and steel bridge was 
constructed over North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., to replace 
a 7/4 foot single track masonry and steel bridge, made neces- 


sary as result of widening street. 


Automatic block signals were installed between Granite City 


Chicago, 


new 


Ill., 


properties. 


Federal Valuation 


Development 


Final briefs in the Federal Valuation Case were filed and 
oral argument had with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the early part of the year. Since that time the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been reviewing the evidence 
submitted, as well as the briefs filed, and is now engaged in 
the process of preparing a final valuation of the Company’s 


The Company purchased 63.50 acres of land at Lafayette, 


Ind., 3.96 acres at Toledo, Ohio, and 2.70 acres at Detroit, 


acres of land at 


facilities. 


Delta, 


Ohio, 


for 


Mich., for the enlargement of terminal facilities, also 38.56 
additional 


interchange 


There were one hundred and fifteen new industries located 


and Edwardsville, Ill., and between Litchfield and Mt. Olive, 
Ill, making a total of 634.15 miles of track now protected by 


automatic block signals. 


were installed. 


Crossing signals for protection of highway traffic were in- 
stalled at the following points: Hannibal, Mo.- Chillicothe, Mo., 
Mt. Olive, Ill, Manhattan, Ill, Riverton, IIL, Litchfield, IIL, 


Automatic signals at crossing with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Golden, IIL., 


the Pullman 


Tolono, Ill, Williamsport, Ind., Wabash, Ind., and Napoleon, 


Ohio 


[ ApVERTISEMENT] 


on the tracks of your Company. 


General Remarks 


In the latter part of the year the Company entered into 
agreements with the American Car and Foundry Company, and 
Car and Manufacturing Corporation, 
building of 2,000 40-ton capacity, steel frame, single sheathed 
automobile cars, for delivery the early part of the coming year. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


for the 


J. E. Taussia, 


President. 
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conversion 
presented for that purpose. 


of such of the bonds as may 


New Orteans, Texas & Mexico.—An- 
nual Report—The annual report of this 
company for 1928 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $1,042,371, 
as compared with net income of $475,723 


Increase or 


Decrease 


30.42 


. | . m . e H 
n 1927. Selected items from the income 
Statement follow : 
New O ins, Texas & MEXxico 
1928 927 
Average Mil. ig pee 
operated 1,023.25 992.83 
AILWAY Oper, 
ING REvENt 14,713,741 15,428,651 


Maintenance 


714,910 


way 2,450,282 3,195,139 —744,857 
Maintenance of 2 
Equipment 2,558,335 2,782,675 —224,340 
Transportation 4,361,474 4,977,381 —615,908 
TotaL OPeRATING é 
EXPENSES 10,543,521 12,084,940 —1,541,419 
Operating ratio 
NET REVENUE 
FROM OpERa- - 
TIONS a 4,170,221 3,343,711 826,509 
Railway tax ac- Ke 
cruals ; 572,687 744,088 -—171,401 
Railway operating . 
income 3,584,735 2,590,192 994,540 
Hire of freight 
Cars—Dr. 500,496 434,434 66,062 
Joint facility at 
rents—Dr. . 222,091 242,841 — 20,750 
Net Rartway Op- i 4 
ERATING INCOME 2,943,821 1,910,674 1,033,147 
Non-operating 1n- 
come ies 500,107 717,528 —217,420 
Gross INCOME 3,443,929 2,628,202 815,727 
Rent for leased 
roads 34,000 17,000 


51,000 


Interest 


on 
funded debt .. 


Tota Depvuctions 


FROM GROSS IN- 


COME 


Net INcoME 


2,331,864 2,050,239 281,625 
2,401,557 2,152,479 249,078 
1,042,371 475,723 566,648 


New YorkK CENTRAL.—Construction Au- 


thorized. — The 


Interstate 


Commerce 


Commission has authorized this company 
to construct a line from Emeryville, N. 
Y., to Fowler, a distance of 3.7 miles. 


NEw 


York 


CENTRAL.—U nification.— 
This company has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition 
asking the commission to enter a final 
order authorizing its lease of the proper- 
ties of the Michigan Central and Cleve- 
(Continued on page 1083) 

























































































































St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1929. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

There is submitted herewith report of the operations and 
affairs of the Company as of December 31, 1928. 


, 


Corporate Income Statement 


For rue Year Envep Decemper 31, 1928, CoMPARED WITH THE 
Previous YEAR 
1928 1927 Increase 


Railway Operating Revenues .$131,576.525.15 $125.728.405.41 $5,848,119.74 
Railway Operating Expenses 99,091,201.26 99,565,997.86 x 474,796.60 


Net Revenue from Railway 


Operations $ 32,485,323.89 $ 26,162,407.55 $6,322,916.34 


Railway Taxes and Uncollect 


ible Railway Revenue $ 5,851,357.22 $ 4,815,607.56 $1,035,749.66 
Railway Operating Income $ 26,633,966.67 $ 21,346,799.99 $5,287.166.68 
Other Operating Income 1,703,160.15 1,502,895.16 200,264.99 
Total Operating Income $ 28,337,126.82 $ 22,849,695.15 $5,487,431.67 
Deduction from Operating 


Income 6,989,590.61 ,039,393.89 


5,950,196./2 


i: 





Net Railway Operating In 


come $ 21,347,536.21 $ 16,899,498.43 $4,448,037.78 
Non-Operating Income 4,037,602.63 3,823,766.75 213,835.88 
Gross Income . $ 25,385,138.84 $ 20,723,265.18 $4,661,873.66 
Deductions from Gross In 

come 15,872,447.88 16,322,068.90 x 449,621.02 
Net Income transferred to 

Profit and Loss $ 9,512,690.96 $ 4,401,196.28 $5,111,494.68 

x Decrease i ca 

Dividends 


\ regular quarterly dividend of 144%, or $886,381.10, for the 
three months ending December 31, 1928, and a dividend of 
142%, or $1,063,657.31, on account of unpaid accumulated divi- 
dends, were declared on the PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
December 31, 1928, to holders of stock as of December 15, 
yan total dividends for the year being 24%, or $1,950,- 
38.41, 


Income 


A brief comparative statement of the Corporate Income is 
shown above, subdivided to indicate the “Net Railway Operat- 
ing Income” defined in the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Operations (Compared with Previous Year) 


The results from operations for the year show very sub- 
stantial increases in volume of freight traffic handled and in 
gross and net income, 

Total Railway Operating Revenues for the year were $131,- 
576,525.15 as compared with $125,728,405.41 in the previous year, 
an increase of $5,848,119.74, or 4.65%. 

The increase in Freight Revenue was $6,599,803.51, or 6.55%. 
The principal increases being Products of Agriculture, $4,- 
084,874.91 and Manufactures and Miscellaneous, $3,638,038.64. 
The increase in revenue from Wheat, included in Products of 
Agriculture, was $2,023,712.14 and from Corn, Oats and other 
Grain, $2,008,841.04. The principal increases included in Manu- 
factures and Miscellaneous were Petroleum Oils and Products 
$503,095.27, Automobiles and Auto Trucks $1,165,336.33 and 
other Manufactures and Miscellaneous $1,903,340:25. 

The Total number of Tons of Revenue Freight Handled in- 
creased 7.03% and the Ton Miles increased 9.87%. The Aver- 
age Revenue Per Ton Mile was 10.41 mills as compared with 
10.74 mills in the previous year. 

The Passenger Revenue for the Current Year was $13,552,- 
823.53 as compared with $14,652,502.50, a decrease of 7.51%. 
Passengers Carried shows a decrease of 14.77% and the Pas- 
sengers Carried One Mile, a decrease of 4.82%. The increase 
in Average Distance Each Passenger Carried was 10.64 miles 
or 11.67% and the Average Revenue Per Passenger Per Mile 
was $0.0309, compared with $0.0318 last year. 

Total Railway Operating Expenses decreased $474,796.60, or 
0.48%. 

Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures de- 
creased $231,333.66. Maintenance of Equipment Expenditures 
increased $511,768.71, while the Transportation Expenses de- 
creased $870,748.94. 

Hire of Freight Car Charges show an increase of $625,570.68 
over the previous year, due principally to an increase in use of 
private car lines, the payments to that account for the year 


Twelfth Annual Report of Missour: Pacific Railroad Company 
Year Ended December 31, 1928 


1928 showing an increase of $432,270.73. The average miles 
per car per day for 1928 was 40.63, compared with 38.8 jp 
1927, 39.66 in 1926, 37.22 in 1925, 33.02 in 1924 and 26.61 in 1923 


Federal Valuation 


The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission op 
the formal protest to the Tentative Valuation as of June 3% 
1918, which began September 20, 1927, was concluded April 3 
1928. The opening brief was filed June 20, 1928 and the reply 
brief September 5, 1928. The Commission had not at the clos 
of the year rendered its decision as to final value 

Since the conclusion of the 1918 valuation case before the 
Commission, attention has been directed to the work of bring. 
ing valuations to date. A formal order has been served }y 
the Commission, directing that necessary reports for bringing 
valuations to date be filed with the Commission within ninety 


(90) days following March 1, 1929. 


Pension System 


Three hundred employees were retired in 1928 and fifty-ning 
pensioned employes died during the year. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the Pension System, July 1, 1917, one thousand eighty- 
four employes have been retired and three pensioners have re- 
turned to service. The total number of deaths, three hundred 
thirty-two. At the close of the year, seven hundred forty-nine 
einployees were receiving pensions, averaging $58.07 per month, 
involving a monthly expenditure of $43,493.70. 


Capital Stock 

No changes have been made in the Capital Stock during the 
year. 

Funded Debt 

Long Term Debt outstanding in the hands of the public 
increased $23,167,600, the detail of changes being shown on 
page 13. 

First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series G, to the 
amount of $3,307,000 and Interim Receipts for Series G Bonds 
to the amount of $22,600,000, a total of $25,907,000, were issued 
during the year; of this amount $25,000,000 were sold and $%/, 
000 placed in the treasury. 

Texarkana Union Station Certificates, Series A, to the 
amount of $1,500,000 were issued during the year for the pur- 
pose of constructing a new union passenger station and facili- 
ties at Texarkana, Ark.; the proportion of this liability assumed 
by your Company based upon a 30% interest, being $450,000 

Equipment Trust Obligations amounting to $2,282,400 ma- 
tured and were paid during the year. 


New Lines 


There were no new lines constructed during the year. Or 
April 1, 1928, the operated mileage was increased 64.0/ miles 
by the lease of the Chester and Mount Vernon Railroad. The 
net increase in the owned and operated mileage including this 
and other changes of minor importance was 64.70 miles. 


Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 


In November 1928, the Missouri Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany, a Delaware Corporation, the stock of which is owned 
by your Company, was organized for the purpose of operating 
and maintaining, among other things, motor vehicles tor, the 
transportation of passengers, baggage, mail, express, freight, 
and other commodities, in the various States through which we 
operate. ’ ’ > 

The handling of traffic, ordinarily carried in local passengtt 
trains, by motor coaches, will be at lower unit costs, and will 
result in substantial savings through the elimination of nor 
productive local passenger train miles. — anil 

Satisfactory progress is being made in the acquisition °° 
highway franchises, and to date approximately 2,300 miles . 
being covered by motor coaches operated under regular daily 
schedules. 

Road and Equipment 


; ‘ _ 4 Rf 
The expenditures for the year include construction 0! ea 
miles of second main track, completing 81.06 miles of the tol 


program begun in 1925 to double track the line from ot 


4 ° : 4 i ol 
Louis to Jefferson City, Mo.; also completion of 6.9: _ ; 
second main track through Gurdon, Ark.; improvemen sins 
grain elevator at Omaha, Nebr., increasing capacity of bin 
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from 450,000 to 1,450,000 bushels; new sheep and cattle feeding 
facilities at Dedson, Mo.; construction of hold yard and tracks 
ty serve new plant of the Chevrolet Motor Company at Leeds, 
raising of tracks above high water level at various 


New double track bridge was constructed 


RAILWAY AGE 


Mo., and 

points o! the system to insure continued operation of trains 
during flood periods. 

ever the Arkansas River at Little Rock, to replace the old 
Baring Cross Bridge which was destroyed in flood of 1927, 


and a new Union Station to serve four railroads is in course 
of construction at Texarkana, Arkansas. 
block signals installed for second main track between 


automatic 


In addition to the 


St. Louis and Jefferson City, a total of 121 miles was com- 
pleted during the year, practically of of which was installed in 


State of 
tem as of December 31, 1928. 


Arkansas, making a total of 1,293 miles for the sys- 


Equipment, ... 
Less Retirements, .......... 
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Reso ae re $ 1,469,602.17 


2,299,980.76 Cr. 830,378.59 





Assets and Liabilities Not 
Appraised June 1, 1917, .............. CY. 


15,966.76 


Total Charges to Road and 
Equipment 


Pe Pee eT eT eT ee $15,803,618.61 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 


L. W. BALDWIN, 


President. 





There was delivered and put into service during the year 270 


Automobile Cars. 


Orders have been placed for additional equipment for de- 


Profit and Loss 


DecEMBER 31, 1928 














livery in 1929, as follows: Credit Balance, December 31, 1927.. $48,988, 318.98 
25 Switching Locomotives, 2000 Steel Underframe Auto- area manace eamenerred foam 299 
2 Steel Parlor Dining Cars, mobile Cars, BMCOMNG AGCOUME 5c ciccces’s 9,512,690.90 
1 Steel Cafe Club Coach 500 Steel Hopper Cars, Profit on Road Sold.............. 352,414.82 
. Cor, ~ 500 — Underframe Stock Unrefundable Overcharges ...... 11,292.94 
13 Steel Baggage Cars, ars, ee 7? 
13 Steel Mail and Baggage 60 Steel Underframe Donations deine gph? ail ha eaters ts 192,277.19 
Cars, Cabooses, Miscellaneous Credits ............ 58,300.51 
11 Steel Coaches, 20 Dump Cars, 
1000 Steel Underframe Box 2 Locomotive Cranes, $59,115,295.40 
Cars, 1 Steam Wrecking Crane, I : yor 
: . .eSS: 
1 Spreader-Ditcher. ag is P 
; Dividend Appropriations of Sur- 
The details of charges to Road and Equipment are shown OS 8 oa ee $1,950,038.41 
m Page 18, a summary of which follows: Surplus Appropriated for Invest- 
New Lines Constructed, Completion of ment in Physical Property..... 192,277.19 
2 ae eer $ 1,078,298.51 Debt Discount Extinguished 
Se Re PS, cnc condseessanescees 223,349.06 through Surplus ............... 905,766.93 
SOOO DEN ROGERS occen cccccscgnrenwrcans 3,815,174.88 Loss on Retired Road ........... 622,712.08 
SS ea aieheah ced cations $12,111,091.86 Miscellaneous Debits ............ 1,070,253.83 4,741,048.44 
Less Retirements, ........ 577,950.35  11,533,141.51 
Credit Balance, December 31, 1928.. $54,374,246.96 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 
ae ° ¥ arce C issj z iz i Equi t 764,016 850,411 — 86, 
Financial News Commerce Commission has authorized this Temes 50,111 6,395 
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land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
stating that it had fulfilled the condition 
specified in the report in which the com- 
mission found the leases would be in the 
public interest that it should make offers 
to six short lines to acquire their proper- 
ties for a consideration equal to their 
commercial value. As a result of ne- 
gctiation with the short lines the com- 
pany reported that it had agreed with the 
International Harvester Company to pur- 
chase for $75,000 the stock of the Owasco 
River and that the terms for the acqui- 
sition of the Federal Valley, the Boyne 
City, Gaylord & Alpena and the Ulster & 
Delaware River have been referred to 
arbitration. Offers have also been made 
to the Chicago, Attica & Southern and 
the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville and 
the New York Central has proposed ar- 
bitration but has received no replies. 


New York CentRAL.—Equipment Trust. 
—This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $6,300,000 of equipment trust cer- 


iteates to be sold at not less than 96.84 
per cent of par. 


New Yor Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Uni- 


fi : 
ceedings. — The Interstate 


cation P 





company to intervene in the proceedings 
on the application of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia for authority to acquire 
control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia has filed 
a reply to the Nickel Plate’s petition for 
a vacation of the order by which the 
commission ordered the Nickel Plate to 
dispose of its stock in the Wheeling com- 
pany. It asks the commission to take im- 
mediate steps under section 11 of the 
Clayton act to enforce its order by appli- 
cation to the United States circuit court 
of appeals for compliance therewith, stat- 
ing that no change in the status of the 
case has been created by the action of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the New York Cen- 
tral in disposing of their Wheeling stock 
to the Alleghany Corporation. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Annual Report—The annual report of 
this company for 1928 shows net deficit 
after interest and other charges of $235.- 
961. Net deficit in 1927 was $629,335. 
Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 

New York. SusQUEHANNA & WESTERN 


Increase or 
1928 1927 Decrease 


5,263,153 5,199,137 64,016 


Maintenance of 
way 783,737 °* 790,695 — 6,958 
Maintenance of 


RatLway OpeRat- 
ING REVENUES 


2,430,472 2,65 519 —221,047 





ToTaL OPERATING 











EXPENSES 4,187,410 4,511,091 —323,682 
Operating ratio . 79.56 86.77 — 7.21 
NET REVENUE 

FROM OPERa- 

TIONS 1,075,743 688,045 —387,697 
Railway tax ac- 

cruals 361,967 345,712 16,255 
Railway operating 

income 713,128 341,305 371,823 
Hire of freight 

cars—Dr. 70,992 58,188 12,804 
Joint facility 

rents—Cr, 79,621 70,188 9,433 
Net Rartway Op- 

ERATING INCOME 488,467 102,621 385,846 
Non-operating in- 

ee 78,907 75,129 3,778 
Gross INCOME 567,373 177,749 389,624 


Rent for leased 
roads 24,134 24,128 6 

TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross IN- 





Ge. kistcnex 803,335 807,085 — 3,750 
Net INncomME— 
deficit 235,961 


629,335 —393,374 
Reapinc.—Bond Maturity Extended.— 
See Atlantic City. 


SOUTHERN. — Bonds.— The Interstate 
Commerce .Commission has authorized 
this company to procure the authentica- 
tion and delivery of $5,250,000 of de- 
velopment and general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds. 


Texas & Paciric.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report of this company for 
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1928 shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $7,993,956, equivalent 
aiter allowing for dividend requirement 
i” 5 per cent preferred stock, to $17.56 
earned on outstanding common 
stuck. This compares with net income 
of $4,113,981, or $7.55 a share, in 1927. 
Sclected items from the income statement 


a share 


follow: 
Texas & PACIFIC 
Increase 
1928 192; or 
Decrease 
Average mileage 
operated 015.13 1,980.87 34.26 
RAILWAY Oper- 
ATING REvVE- 
NUES 50,795,832 38,949,539 11,846,293 


Maintenance of 
way ; 
Maintenance of 
equipment 


77) 
eo 
iv) 

© 

oc 


8.399.109 6,832,210 


7.843.613 6,801,243 1,042,370 


rransportation 15,950,920 13,053,386 2,897,53 
loral OPERAT 
ING EXPENSES 4,536,240 28,797,073 5,739,167 
Operating rati 67.99 73.93 —5.94 
Net Revenvut 
FROM OPERA 
rlONS , 16,259,593 10,152,466 6,107,126 
Railway tax 
accruals 2,246,333 1,839,200 407,133 
Railway operating 
income TT 13,996,990 8,296,789 5,700,200 
Hire of freight 
cars—Dr. 3,267,596 1,768,324 1,499,272 


Joint facility 


rents— Dr 186,225 


84.486 101,739 


Net RatLtway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 

Non-operating 
income 


10,446,475 6,497,569 3,948,906 


~) 


533.126 566,106 32,980 


Gross Incom! 10,979,601 7,063,675 3,915,926 


Interest on 


funded debt 2.829.608 2,752,480 77.128 


Tota DepvuctTrions 
FROM GROSS 
INCOME 


> 985.645 2,949,695 35,950 


“I 
un 


Net Ixcomt 7.993.956 4.113.981 3,879.9 
Disposition of 
net income 

Dividends on 

No. 5 pre- 

ferred stock 1,185,150 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware & Hudson. 
able June 20 to holders of record May 28a. 

Hudson & Manhattan.—Common, 1% per cent, 
semi-annually, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 16 

Illinois Central—Common, $1.75, quarterly, 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 10. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.00, quar- 
terly, payable June 19 to holders of record 
May 31. 

Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable May 
31 to holders of record May 1. 

Reading.—-First Preferred, $.50, quarterly, pay- 
able June 13 to holders of record May 23. 

Canadian Pacific—Common, $2.50, quarterly, 
payable June 29 to holders of record May 31. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis—Common, 
$1.50, quarterly; Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, both 
payable July 1 to holders of record May 15 


1,185,150 


$2.25, quarterly, pay- 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Apr. 30) week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds.. 91.70 


131.45 131.57 125.7] 
91.79 96.15 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for 
comnicn-carrier purposes as of the re 
spéctive valuation dates, as follows: 


Minnesota, Dakota & Western... $780,790 1918 
Union Terminal (St. Joseph, Mo.)1,119,488 1917 





RAILWAY AGE 


May 4, 1929 

















Railway Officers 


———__ 





Executive 


L. C. Sprague, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Uintah Railway, 
with headquarters at Mack, Colo., has 
resigned to become president and gener- 
al manager of the Carrier Holding Cor- 
poration at New York, an organization 
which controls a group of short line 
railroads. W. L. Rader, superintendent, 
has been promoted to general manager, 
with headquarters as before at Mack. 


James B. Yohe, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, retired from 
the service of that road after 49 years 
of railroad work. He will be succeeded 
by his son, Curtis M. Yohe. James B. 
Yohe was born on June 24, 1856, in 
Washington County, Pa. He entered 
railroad service in June, 1870, serving as 
extra operator on the Pittsburgh division 





James B. Yohe 


of the Baltimore & Ohio from Septem- 
ber, 1870, to February, 1871. He served 
with that road successively as telegraph 
operator, chief clerk to the trainmaster 
and train dispatcher. From August, 


1882, to October, 1883, he was chief 
train dispatcher of the Pittsburgh & 


Western (now a part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio), and on the latter date he was 
appointed trainmaster of the Youghiog- 
heny division of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie. He was appointed chief train dis- 
patcher and superintendent of telegraph 
in August, 1888, and two years later he 
became master of transportation and 
superintendent of telegraph of that road. 
From April, 1895, to January, 1898, he 
was superintendent of telegraph and 
superintendent, being promoted to the 
position of general superintendent on the 
latter date. He became general man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie in 
January, 1906, and in July, 1920, he was 
appointed vice-president and _ general 
manager of that road, serving in that 
position continuously until the time of 
his retirement. Curtis M. Yohe was 
born on September 22, 1887, at Connells- 
ville, Pa. He was educated at Cornell 


University and entered railway Service 
in 1919 with the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie as assistant purchasing agent. |) 
July, 1922, he was promoted to the posi. 





Curtis M. Yoiie 


tion of purchasing agent and in March, 
1928, he was appointed assistarit to the 
president, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment to the 
vice-presidency. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Guy C. Chambers, assistant attorney 
for Nebraska for the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, has been promoted to at- 
torney for Nebraska, with headquarters 
at Lincoln, Neb., succeeding Judge E. T. 
Holmes, who retired from active service 
on April 1, at the age of 70 years. 


George S. Cowie has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding R. W. Denman, re- 


signed. This is in addition to Mr 
Cowie’s present position as_ assistant 
treasurer of the Canadian National 


Steamships. 


H. L. Peeples has been appointed au- 
ditor of operating expenses of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Peeples will 
have charge of maintenance of way eX- 
pense accounts. P. B. Croll has been 
appointed auditor of freight traffic at the 
same point. He will have charge 
freight traffic settlements and accounts 


George H. Pabst, Jr., assistant treas 
urer of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed treasurer of the company with 
the same _ headquarters, succeeding 
Henry H. Lee, who has resigned from 
that position to become president of the 
Pennroad Corporation. Mr. Pabst was 
born in New York City in 1888. He 
was educated in the public and high 
schools of Philadelphia and the Evening 
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school of Accounts and Finance of the 
Universit) of Pennsylvania. He entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania in 1906 
<a clerk in the accounting department. 
Three years later he was transferred to 
the office of the second vice-president. 
jn 1917 he was appointed chief to the 





George H. Pabst, Jr. 


yecial assistant to the president, and in 
july, 1925, he was promoted to the new- 
ly created position of analyst in the 
treasury department. He held this posi- 
tion until December of the following 
vear, when he was appointed assistant 
treasurer, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion to the posi- 
tion of treasurer. 


Operating 


P. Rumsey has been appointed as- 
‘stant superintendent of the Hudson 
division of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at New York. 


Albert S. Critchfield has been ap- 
ponted trainmaster of the Lake Superi- 
t division of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


H. L. Bennett, assistant superintend- 
tnt of telegraph of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., has re- 
ted under the pension rules of the com- 


pany, 


A. P. Thompson has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Medicine 
Hat division of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Bassano, Alta., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Atkin, who has been ap- 
pomted assistant to the general agricul- 
ural agent at Winnipeg, Man. 


J.R. Postlethwait, train rule examiner 
m the Chicago & Alton, has been ap- 
pointed acting trainmaster of the Bloom- 
mgton-Chicago district of the Northern 
division, with headquarters at Blooming- 
‘on, Ill, temporarily succeeding D. J. 
Deasy, who has been appointed yard 
‘ciency investigator, a newly created 
Position, 


m. K. Johnston, superintendent of the 
‘fone division of the Pennsylvania, 
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with headquarters at Tyrone, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania di- 
vision. The separate existence of the 
Tyrone division has been discontinued 
and its lines have been merged with the 
Williamsport and Middle divisions. 


R. E. Kemper, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Henderson and St. Louis divi- 
sion of the Louisville & Nashville, with 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind., has 
been promoted to superintendent of that 
division, with headquarters at the same 
point, succeeding Martin Devney, de- 


ceased. J. H. Fish, master of trains of 
the Henderson division, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at 


Evansville to replace Mr. Kemper. C. 
R. Bowman, night chief dispatcher at 
Evansville, has been promoted to master 
of trains of the Henderson division, to 
succeed Mr. Fish. 


Traffic 


H. F. Hoffmaster, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Texas City 
Terminal at Texas City, Tex. 


C. W. Atkin, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Bassano, Alta., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general agricultural 
agent in Western Canada. 


A. W. Ackley, assistant New England 
freight agent of the Delaware & Hudson, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed New England freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 


ceeding F. H. Wheeler, deceased. 


R. H. Miller, assistant general freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent at the same 
point, succeeding W. McL Pomeroy, 
who has been appointed general freight 
agent at Philadelphia. 


[Frank L. Dunn, who has served as 
freight representative of the Delaware 
& Hudson at various points, has been 
promoted to general agent of the freight 
department at Detroit, Mich., a newly 
created position. 


Earl W. Ireland, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago Great West- 
ern at Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Roy 
A. Bishop, who resigned on May 1 to 
become general traffic manager of the 
Universal Aviation Corporation at Chi- 
cago. 


F. E. Pennington, acting division 
passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted 
to general agent of the freight and pas- 
senger departments at Washington, D. 
C., succeeding J. W. Brennan, who re- 
signed on May 3 to become central traf- 
fic manager of Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc., with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


point. 
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E. B. Hankey, assistant general 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding R. H. 
Miller, promoted. W. C. Sommers, di- 
vision freight agent at Wheeling, Pa., 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Buffalo, succeeding Mr. 
Hankey. Mr. Sommers will in turn be 
succeeded by Fred Carpi, chief rate 
cierk in the general freight offices at 
Pittsburgh. 


Edward A. Niel, freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, with headquarters at Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. The 
position of freight traffic manager has 
been abolished. Harry E. Huntington, 
general passenger agent at Rochester, 
has been appointed assistant traffic 
manager, with headquarters at the same 
Jerrold P. DeVaughn has been 
appointed general passenger agent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Huntington. Everett D. 
Davis, assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Rochester, has re- 
signed to engage in other business and 
the duties of that office will be assumed 
by the assistant traffic manager. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way:and Signaling 


M. C. Cleveland, principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer, with 
the same headquarters. 


V. B. Elliott has been appointed con- 
struction engineer in charge of the en- 
gineering department of the Clinchfield, 
with headquarters at Erwin, Tenn. 
Charles K. Lucas has been appointed 
office engineer, with headquarters at Er- 
win. The position of chief engineer has 
been abolished. 


W. B. McCaleb, engineer of water 
service of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
water service. J A. Russell, engineer 
of water companies, will succeed Mr. 
McCaleb as engineer of water service 
at Philadelphia. 


Richard Brooke, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., was born at Sutherlin, 
Va., and was graduated from the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1908. He entered 
railway service in April, 1909, as rodman 
on the Cumberland division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, serving in the same capacity 
successively on the New Castle and Pitts- 
burgh divisions. He was promoted to the 
position of transitman on the latter di- 
vision in March, 1911 and in August of 
the same year he was appointed draftsman. 
He was appointed assistant division engi- 
neer in June, 1912. He served as assistant 
engineer on the Main Line division from 
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1917, when 
oliice of the 
enginecr of maintenance of way. Mr. 
Brooke served in the United States army 
June, 1917, until August, 1919, when 
he re-entered the service of the Baltimore 
& Ohio as engineer of the Charleston di- 
vision He left the Baltimore and 
Ohio in April, 1925, to make a study 
and report on the railway, and port facili- 


February, 1916, to January, 


he was transferred to the 


from 





Richard Brooke 


ties of the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Consol- 
idated Corporation in South America. 
Upon the completion of this work in 
December, 1925, he entered the service of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio as special engi- 
neer in the office of the vice-president of 
operation. He was promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant engineer maintenance of 
way in February, 1927, in which capacity 
he served until his recent appointment as 
engineer maintenance of way, which be- 
came effective April 15. 


Mechanical 


L. W. Shirley has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Second division 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company, with headquarters 
at LaGrande, Ore. 


Frank A. Leavitt, master mechanic on 
the Second division of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, has been transferred to Spo- 
kane, Wash., to succeed T. H. Yorke, 
deceased, and will be succeeded by L. 
W. Shirley, district foreman at Chey- 
enne, Wyo. W. J. Kirch, master me- 
chanic of the Kansas division of the 
Union Pacific with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Kan., has been transferred 
to Salt Lake City, Utah to succeed Z. 
A. Burrell, who has been appointed dis- 
trict foreman at Montpelier, Idaho and 
will be succeeded by P. J. Morton, dis- 
trict foreman of the Union Pacific at 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Special 


E. A. Weir has been appointed direc- 
tor of radio of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
succeeding A. R. McEwan, deceased. 
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Obituary 


J. E. Nelson, superintendent of the 
Hornepayne division of the Canadian 
National at Hornepayne, Ont., died at 
his home in that city on April 21 at the 
age of 63 years. 


Frank H. Wheeler, New England 
freight agent of the Delaware & Hudson 
died on April 29. Mr. Wheeler entered 
the service of the Delaware & Hudson 
in 1903 and held the position of New 
England freight agent from January, 
1907, until the time of his death. 


John L. Ferguson, who retired in 
1926 as assistant to the passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
following seven years as general passen- 
ger agent, died at the home of his son 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on April 30. 


William Gibson, formerly general su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, died in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on April 10. Mr. Gibson was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, on August 23, 
1858. He was educated in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, coming to the United 
States shortly afterwards as a member 
of a small group selected to operate the 
Alabama Great Southern. He subse- 
quently became superintendent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Cincinnati, O. He was later 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md.. 
then becoming general superintendent of 
transportation of the same road. He 
left railroad work in 1902 to become 
president of the Pittsburgh Brake Shoe 
Company and lately had been associated 
with the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company. 


John D. Isaacs, formerly consulting 
engineer of the Harriman Lines and 
more recently consulting engineer. of the 
Southern Pacific, until his retirement 
from active service in 1923, died at his 
home in San Francisco, Cal.. on April 
26. at the age of 80 vears. Mr. Isaacs 
had been in the service of the Southern 
Pacific for more than 48 years. He was 
born on October 6, 1848, at Richmond, 
Va., and graduated from the University 
of Virginia in 1870 where he took what 
was known as the “scientific course.” 
His early practical training was as a 
machinist’s apprentice at Baltimore. Md.. 
and Wilmington, Del.. after which he 
entered railway service on March 1, 1875. 
as a draftsman in the maintenance of 
way department of the Southern Pacific. 
Shortly thereafter he was advanced to 
chief draftsman and in June, 1885, he 
was promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of bridges and buildings. Five years 
later Mr. Isaacs was appointed acting 
sunerintendent of bridges and buildings 
and in 1891 he was promoted to second 
assistant engineer of maintenance of way 
of the Pacific system of the Southern 
Pacific, his jurisdiction being extended 
to cover the lines in Oregon in 1900. At 
that time he was also appointed engineer 
of bridges of both the Pacific and the 
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Atlantic systems of the Southe; 
Following E. H. Harriman’s ; 
tion of the Union Pacific, the 
Pacific, the Oregon Short Lin 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation Com. 
pany (now the Oregon-W,;: shington 
Railroad & Navigation Company), into 
one system in 1904, Mr. Isaacs was ap- 
pointed consulting engineer, on Decem. 
ber 1, 1905, in matters relating to cop. 
struction and maintenance of bridges ang 
buildings, signaling and preservation of 
timber, with headquarters at San Frap. 
cisco. He was a member of the staf 
of the director of maintenance and oper. 
ation, Julius Kruttschmitt, and his work 
also included the handling of questions 
relating to standards and costs of work 
and his jurisdiction extended over about 
11,500 miles of line, what Was then the 
largest mileage directly under one man- 
agement. His headquarters were re- 
moved to Chicago in 1907 and later to 
New York. On February 1, 1913, upon 
the dissolution of the merger of the 


Pacific. 
-Ordina- 
Southern 
and the 
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Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific, 
he resigned as consulting engineer of the 
Union Pacific, retaining his position as 
consulting engineer of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at New York, 
until his retirement from active service 
in June, 1923. Mr. Isaacs was a pioneer 
in timber preservation, inventing ™ 
1892, with W. G. Curtis, a portable 
wood preserving plant. Asa bridge en- 
gineer he was responsible for the con- 
struction of a number of outstanding 
structures, including the Sacramento 
River bridge of the Southern Pacific 
and a number of large viaducts on the 
lines in Washington. He also invented 
a taper rail which did away with com 
promise joints, and in conjunction with 
J. B. Speed. he invented a rifled pipe 
line. In 1878 he completed a device 
which contributed to the development 
of the motion picture industry, a simple 
electro-magnetic release which made It 
possible to obtain a series ol photo- 
graphs of a moving object. The device 
was developed to enable Leland _s 
ford, then president of the Ce: tral Pact 
fic, to. settle a friendly dispute with 
James W. Keene, as to whether a trot 
ting horse at one period of its stride 
had all four feet off the ground at once: 














